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Early Tamil Religious Literature 

Introdnctory 

The end ol the fifth century or the commencement ol the sixth ceii' 
tury may be roughly stated to be tlic jicnod when the ^>ahgam Age of the 
Tamils came to an end. One may not he far wrong if it is said that the 
active period of the Sahgam ended with the third century and a decline set 
in in the hterar)^ output which can he definitely marked as of ^ 5 ahgam age. 
But the period of the decline seems to have spread over nearly two cen- 
turies when some of the minor works which go under the category of 
Patinenkllkanakktd were produced. According to one view Naladiyar and 
Kajavajinarpatu, which are among these eighteen Didactics, arc to he as- 
cribed to a period later than the s^ahgam. Naladjyar which contains 400 
tjtiatrains is a work of diflcrent poets. Like the T irtikktdrnl of Tiruvallti- 
var, this conjposition is a treatise on practical morals acceptable to followers 
of all creeds or faiths. The lateness of the work is believed to be evidenced 
by the fact of the mention of Muttaraiyar in stanzas 200 and 2^6." 

Some identify this Muttaraiyar witli the Nduttarasa chieftains who 
were feudatories of the Pallava and Piindya kings during the eighth century 
A.D. But the expression Muttaraiyar need not necessarily refer to the 
Muttarasar chieftains, but may, in all probability, be a reference to the- 
three traditional kings — Coja, Cera and Pandya. Yet the traditional view 

1 Much difficulty is experienced in arranging dates tor k'llkanakhu works. 
There is a remarkable variation in diction among many of these works. 

2 Perumuttaraiyar Perituvantiyum (200). 

kaninaicco rarvar kayavar 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

nalkurntak kannum Pcruniuttaraiyare 296, 

celvaraic cennrava tar. 
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tliat the Naladiyar was one of the productions of the jaina Sahgha estab- 
lished at Madura about 450 A.D. may not be cjuite unacceptable. If this 
view be accepted, then Naladiyar is a composition of the middle of the fifth 
century, ” which may well be said to be the last days of the glorious Sangam 
Age. 

The other work of the PatinenkTlkanakku v^diich is also considered to 
be a post-Sangam composition is the Kalavalmarpaiu by Poyhaiyar. This 
IS a poem of forty venbas sung by the post Poyhaiyar belauding the Cera 
king Kanaikkal-Irumporai wlio discomfited tlie Cola monarch Koccenganan 
in the battle of Kalumalam, and took him prisoner. The poet praises the 
Cera’s valour and obtains release of the Cola iiioiiarch. Before the actual 
release occurs, the tragedy is enacted. Koccenganan who prefers honour to 
life dies of thirst.' 

One evidence adduced in favour of the late date is a^ain his reference 
to Tiraiyar according to the commentator of the Y apparumkalavirutU:' 
11 we accept the authority of this commentator, — and there seems to be no 
particular reason to reject this, — the reference to 1 iraiyar cannot take us 
very far. The relerencc in this case is not to Miittaraiyar but only to Tiraiyar, 
and students of South Indian history know of a ruling Tamil dynasty 
which went by the name of the 'i’lraiyar and which had its capital at 
Kanci, later the capital of the Pallavas. The Tiraiyar line seems to have 
commenced in the middle of the setond century A.D., the hey-day of the 
Sangam period, in ihc hglit of this circumstance it docs not appear quite 
acceptable that this Poyhaiyar of tlie Sangam may be one and the same as 
Poyhai Alvar probably of the sixth century A.D. '' If we grant that both 
the Sangam Poyhaiyar and Poyhai Alvar arc one and the same person, this 
leads to the inference rliat the .‘sangam Age continued to the sixth century 
A.D., and later, and that Koccenganan lived in that period. 

3 Anodicr view is that the Niladiyar niij^ht have been compiled at tliis 
time but not actually comjwsed. PahimoU for example conforms to the rules of 
prosody more than Naladiyar, 

4 The colophon to Puram 74: also K. G. Scslia Aiyar, Cera Kt7igs of the 
$angiim period (1937), PP- 

3 See p. 518 of the edition- -by S. Bavanandam Ihllai (1916). The line 
narumntai turay tiraiyavn veniuim. This stan/a is said to be by Poyhaiyar, 

5a See Tamil Varalaru pp. 176-7 by K. S. Srinivasa Pillai contra. M. Raghava 
Aiyangar : Alvarkal kalantJai pp. 23-29 — second ed. 
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It is neither feasible nor plausible ‘to extend the at;c of the ^ahgani 
to any indefinite length. For in the writings of, this century which inejeed 
reflect the views and feelings of the people of thai century, wc do not find 
that gutlook on life and things in general which characterises all Sahgani 
works. No more arc the themes on the four, or mgre correctly, five timis!^ 
War and love which dominate to a prc'-cminent degree the Sahgam works 
arc relegated to the back-ground. In the literature o[ the later sixth and 
seventh centuries a student of Tamil literature lives entirely m a new world, 
a world quite different from that of the 5 ahgam. The toleration which is 
the keynote of the ^ahgam monarchs and peoples has given way 
to sectarianism. Religious sects, religious debates and religious persecutions 
become the order of the day. The same transformation is distinctly dis- 
ccrniblc in the language and the style of compositions of this period. 

The period of five centuries commencing with 500 A.D. may be gene- 
rally characterised as an age of religious tcvival. But this religious awaken- 
ing did nor stop the progress of literature on arts and letters. On the other 
hand, one notices a progressive growth in arts and letters. This period was 
again a flourishing age of art and architecture. Temple architecture was 
developed to a wonderfully high degree of perfection. The cave temples 
of the Pallavas which arrest the attention of the antiquarian on his flying 
v[sit to Mahribalipuram in the present Chinglcput District are a prominent 
style of architecture of this period. Sculptures of the portrait variety arc also 
a normal feature of this age. Wc find sculptures of kings and saints en- 
graved on stones in temples. It is legitimate to ask what is this sudden 
flourish of entliusiasm due to? Flistorical causes were at work. Since the 
decline of the Sangam Age set in, the heretical movements of the Jina 
and Buddha gained in importance and became more and more influential. 
The leaders of these sects were able to win the sympathy, encouragement 
and patronage of the reigning chieftains of Tondaimandilam like the Palla- 
vas, as well as of the other Tamil kingdoms — the Cola, Pandya and Cera 
mandilams. It seemed as if the Vaidika religion represented by the 5 aiva 
and Vaisnava was in danger. This led to a severe form of reaction in the 
shape of propaganda work by Nayanmars and Alvars. 

All this we see clearly reflected in their writings which go by the 
name p£ the Tevaram and Nalayira Divyaprabandam. We shall now pro- 

6 These are Mariidam, Kurihji, Ncyclal, Mullai and Palai. 
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cccd to examine these highly religious works which are regarded by the 
Tamils as taking a rank next to the Veda. These hymns and songs are all 
sacred song-hymns which were in all probability sung in temple service 
even in the tixiic of the Nayanmars and Alvars. The evidence is furnished 
by epigraphy. For example, we find in the inscription of Narasimha- 
varman I, the Pallava king, the expression Ttruppadtgampddi,^ One view 
is that it is a reference to the singing of Tevaram hymns in the 

temples. Against this it may be argued that these padigams may be the 
compositions of court poets and other great men and these were caused by 
kings to be sung in the temple-services. Whatever this may be we are on 
firm ground when we come to the reign of Rajaraja I in whose inscriptions 
we have explicit references to what we call muvarvanakkam celebrating 
tlie Tevaram trio. And these continue to be sung to the present day. In 
fact these saints have been canonised and separate worship and prayer arc 
being offered to their shrines. To cite an example, there is a temple dedi- 
cated to Manikkavasagar, otherwise known as Vadavurar, in Tirupperun- 
turai, the modern Avadaiyarkoil, about twenty miles to the south 

of Pudukotai town. 

Let me now proceed to examine in detail the Tevaram which con- 
tains the song-hymns of the 5aiva saints who flourished from the fifth to 
the twelfth century. The 5aiva devotional literature is designated Tiru- 
mural of which as many as twelve arc distinguished. This was compiled 
by one Nambi Andar Nambi wlio is said to have flourished in the tenth or 
more probably eleventh century A.D. Of these Tirumurais or 

collection of song-hymns, the first three arc attributed to Sambandar, the 
next four to Appar and Sundarar and the eighth to Manikkavasagar. It 
may be noted in passing that Tirukkovai was a later addition to the 

eighth Tirumurai. The Tiruvisaippa constitutes the ninth Tirumurai, the 
Tiruniantiram of Tirumular the tenth Tirumurai, and the Periyapurdnam 
of Sekkilar forms the twelfth Tirumurai. The eleventh Tirumurai con- 
sists of songs and hymns sung by many devotees some of whom flourished 
in the period before the Tevaram trio, and others after. There has been a 
divided opinion ns to the period when the divison into the twelve Tirumurais 
or rather into eleven Tirumurais was affected. For it does not need a ghost 
to say that the last Tirumurai was added either during the age of Sekkilar 


7 SIL, III, pt. I, p. 93. 
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or that succeeding it. It has been held that the division into eleven 
Tirumurais^ was made during the reign of Rajaraja I. The concensus of 
critical opinion is that the compilation into Tirumurais was done in the 
(jarly^reign of Rajaraja who came to the throne in about 985 A.D. and who 
was also laiown as ^ivapadasckharan. This is a religious designation meaning 
one who has the feet of !?iva on his crest.’ The epigraphist suggests that this 
king earned the titles of Sri Rajaraja and Sivapadasekhara in the period 
between the i8th and 21st year of his reign when he was not occupied with 
any wars.^ 

The earlier Saiva saints 

In the Sangam Age to advert to what we have already said, there was 
no nice distinction between religious sects. 1 here was no exclusive VaiMiava 
or Saiva sect. The followers of the Vedic religion worshipped both in Siva 
and Vaisnava temples like the Smartas of today. Senguttuvan Silappa- 
dikaram is a classic example. But with the march of time, subtle distinc- 
tions grew and the sectarian spirit caught hold of the popular imagination. 
Even the later Alvars and Nayanmars began to lay stress on the greatness 
of their chosen deity, Visnu or 5 iva as the case might be. This sectarianism 
became prominent only in the seventh century and after. In the interval 
between this century and the last epoch of the Jsangam period, the religious 
revival did not take a seciarian turn. The Nayanmars and Alvars of this 
period, which can be roughly said to cover the whole of the sixth century 
and perhaps the latter half of the fifth century, were far from being sectarian 
in their outlook. Among these saints, posterity remembeis only two among 
the Saivas-Tiriimfilar and Karaikkfil Ammaiyar, — and three or even four 
among the Vaisnavas — the first three Alvars and Tirumalisai Alvar as we 
shall see in the sequel. There seem to have been also other saints of both 
sexes who had been forgotten with the lapse of time. 

8 According to Mr. S. Soniasundara Dcsikar [iSaivasikFimanigal Irnvar, pp. 32 
ff.) this compilation may have preceded Rajaraja, and on the strength of the opening 
stanza of Tirtimuraikanda pnranam wherein the name of the king appears as Raja^ 
raja Abhaya Kulak*khara. Mr. Dcsikar is inclined to identify this king with Adiya 
Karikala, whose name seems to be Parakesari Aditya II Parthivendra Karikala and 
who reigned from c. 956 to 969 A.D. (See for this date K. A. Nilakanta Sastri: 
The Colas, I, p. i8o). 

9 SIL, vol. II. Intro, pp. 13-14, 
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Tirumular 

•This saint is said to have flourished in the sixth , century or a little 
toAvards the close of the fifth century.’^* I have given a brief sketch of the 
life of this saint elscAvhere. ‘ ^ Suffice it to say that his immortal work r/hich 
comes primarily under the classification of Agama literature forms" the tenth 
book of Tirumurat and is entitled Tirumantiram. The book consists of 
3000 verses, and Sekkilar, in his inimitable style, says that it is a sweet 
t^arland of :iooo verses laid at the feet of the Lord with the crescent on His 
hcad.'^ 

Each verse is a mantiram (Sanskrit mantra) which according to the sage 
IS the result of deep concentration of mind (Dharana). The subject matter 
treated of is carya, kriya, jnana and yoga?'' Tirumular believes in one 
Supreme Being which he designates Siva and elaborates his theory that God 
is all bliss, and that love (anbu) is not difTerent from bliss (sivam), but it is 
itself from another view-point. Or, in other words, love leads to bliss. 
Speaking on human relationship to this Supreme Being, he sums up the 
whole philosophy in three words pati, pasu and pasam?^ Rati is the Omni- 
potent One, pasu is the evolving life and pdsam is the world of bondage. 
A critical study of his work shows how close a student he was of Yoga 
philosophy and Agama sastras in Sanskrit. He was a yogin of a high and 
perhaps a rare type. His mysticism was the fruit of his saintliness. 

Regarding the subject matter of the Tirumantiram, one has to infer 
that it could have been completely grasped only by a small .minority of 
even learned people, although the later Tamil literature evidences the 
acceptance of his fundamental doctrines and even a great respect for him. 
Many of the high topics he taught were deemed to be fit for only the ini- 
tiated few. In order to attain siddhi one should resort to a proper guru whom 
he should regard as 5 iva Himself and get initiated. From Tayumanavar's 
reference in his songs to Maunaguru — and Tayumanavar flourished in the 
eighteenth century— we come to know that there was a regular line of 

10 Origin and Early History of Satvhm tn S. India, p. 21 1 by C. V. Narayana 
Aiyar. There is a view that some later ideas have been fatliered upon this Tiru- 
miilar. 

u Dikshitar: Studies in Tamil Literature and History, pp. 116-119, Second 
ed., Madras University. 

12 Periyapurdnam, Tintmulandyandr Purdnam, St. 27. 

13 St. 28. 14 St* 2392* 
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disciples from the time of Tirumular onwards who apparently practised 
(though perhaps not very publicly) certain modes of yoga as- a meam of 
Atmic realisation.'-' Possibly, it was this special excellence of Tirumular ’s 
teaching that had simultaneously the effect of heightening its value and also 
conrining.it to a very limited section of the Tamil liteiature. From Dr. 
Mohan Singh’s account of Gorakhnath (in his Gorakhnath and Mediaeval 
Hindu Mysticism, Lahore, 1937) we can infer that a closely similar mystic 
yogic practice has been prevalent for several centuries past in North India 
also. 


Kardikkal Ammatyh 

Karaikkal Ammaiyar was a saint who realised Gotl 5 iva and became 
devoted to Him as Murugammiyar, literally one devoted to Miiniga 
(Siibralimanya). She is said to have lived long belore Nakklrar. Wc* have 
the authority of Yapparumkalaviriitti which cites among others Karaikkar- 
peyar and Millar as examples of sage poets (aritakkavi). An aritakkavi »s 
elefined by the same vimtu as a Rsi or scer who knows past, present and 
future, and who possesses power to create and destroy. 

Apparently Karaikkarpeyar is a reference to the saintly lady Karaikkal 
Ammaiyar. The following story is told of her.*' She was born to a 

certain wealthy merchant by name Danadatta who lived at Karaikkal, now 

• • 

a French sea port town near Negapatam. Her name was l^tinitavati or Punita- 
vatiyar. From her childhood she was devoted to God Siva and all her love 
and affection was bestowed on that God. But when she came of marriageable 
.age her parents got her married to one Paramadattan, a merchant of Nega- 
patam according to the orthodox rites incumbent on the Vaisya caste. 
Danadatta who had great affection for his daughter assigned special lodgings 
for her and her husband in Karaikkal itself. Paramadatta lived with his 
sweet wife in her house for a long time. She was much devoted to him 
and properly discharged the duties devolved on her as a householder’s wife. 


13 All stanzas in the section on Maunagnruvarriahkdm end thus : 
mantra guravc; yoga tantra guravc; mulan 
marabilvaru maiinaguravc 

16 , The Tiniva.sagam refers to the lady of Karaikk*!!. VII. 15. 

17 I have followed the Penyapuriinam version of K7mitkk7ddmmmy7ir Puratiam* 
ed. by Ariimuga Navalar 7th ed. pp. 250-36. 
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One day Paramadatta went our and sent two mango fruits to his wife 
beforehand. While he had, not yet returned that day, a Saiva ascetic called 
at their place and asked to be fed. Herself a devotee of Siva, she readily 
offered to feed the anchorite. She had only rice to offer and no other 
dishes. So she took one ^of the mango fruits sent to her by her hurfiban^ and 
served it along with nee. The ascetic’ went away much pleased. Soon 
after the husband returned home. Finding him hungry and wearied, she 
served him with food. One dish was the remaining mango fruit. He 
consumed it and asked for the second as he was not aware of her having fed 
the sannyasi, just before he sat for dinner. She could not hide the fact. 
But she had not the courage to speak out the truth lest she should be mis- 
understood. She prayed silently to her chosen deity. The prayer was 
heard and immediately she found a delicious mango in her hand. She ran 
to serve it to her husband. He relished it much, found it extra §weet, and 
when asked as to how she got it, she explained it was a divinely sent fruit. 
Paramadatta was struck by her miraculous powers and left her and the town 
to the distant Pandyan kingdom. 

There he married another lady and had a child. Punitavatiyar enquired 
of his whereabouts. When she got to know of the place of his residence she 
had no hesitation to meet him. But he, his second wife and child prostrated 
at her feet. She thought that with that form of beauty she was not 
fit to live in the world. So she prayed to God to transform her into a form 
of demoness. In the course of her wanderings she reached the outskirts of 
Kailasa hills when Siva called her ‘Mother’ and she called him in turn 
‘Father’. She expressed her wish to dwell ever in his presence and under 
His dancing-feet. Asked to meet him in His dance at Tiruvalankadu, 
she did so. In the course of His dance, the God took her under His foot. 
The Rev. G. U. Pope observes: ‘The poems attributed to Karaikkal 
present the most vivid picture of demon worship with which 1 am acquaint- 
ed/^ Her hymns which are popularly known as mutta Tevaram form a 
part of the eleventh Tirumurai. These were miitta Tevaram because their 
author was a predecessor of the Tevaram trio, or she was the first to sing 
hymns of the Tevaram type. The hymns are classified under three heads: 
Tiruvalamkadu mutta Tiruffadigam, Tiru-Irattai manimMai and Arfuda 


i8 Rev. G. U. Pope, TiruvaUgam, p, 113. 
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Tiruvantati. These hymns glorify the greatness of the worshipful God 5 iva, 
and show her devotion to him. 

The Early Alvars 

Before we go into an examination of the authors of other Tirumurnis, 
especially the earlier T mimurais . it will be appropriate to speak of the early 
Alvars who were more or less contemporaries with the devotees of Siva above 
mentioned. According to one account there were only ten Alvars and accord- 
ing to another account there were twelve of them. While Andal.and Madura- 
kavi are left out in the first case, they are included in the second. Andal is 
left out because she belonged to the weaker sex and further she aimed at the 
marriao:e of the Lord with her. Madura* Kavi is left out because he did not 
direct his prayers to Har' or Tirumal just like other Ajvars, but he glorified 
his master Narnmalvar and was his devout pnpih To him Nammalvar 
himself was God. For these reasons these two, Andal and Mndtirakavi, 
arc not included in the accredited list of Alvars. 

The order in which the Alvais are mentioned is different with different 
^authors, sonic of whom are Tiruvarangattamudanar, Parasarabhattar, Pinpa- 
lakiya Pcrumal jTyar, Vedanta Dchkar and Manavalamamunikal. In addi- 
tion to these there is an order furnished by the N May trap ftrahandam. Just 
as the Tirumurai is a collection of the hymns of 5 aiva acaryas in praise of 
5 iva, so is also the Ndlayirappirabandam which contains the song-hymns 
in praise of Tirumal by the devotees of Visnu, who went by the name of 
Alvars or Vaisnava saints. The division of the hymns is as follows : 


Poyhaiyar 

100 

Kiilasckhara!var 

'5? 

Putattar 

100 

Periyajvar 

473 

Peyalvar 

xoo 

Andal 

173 

Tirumalisai 

216 

Tondardippodi 

55 

Nammalvar 

1296 

Tiruppanalvar 

10 

Madurakavi 

II 

Tirumangaiyar 

^^53 



Tiruvarangattamudanar 

108 


These form altogether 4000 verses, and hence the name NMaytrappira- 
bandam. Of these, the contributions, of Nammalvar and Tirumangai 
Mannan are the largest. The first three Alvars who are generally accepted 
to be Poyhaiyar, Putattar and Peyalvar, have, each of them, a hundred 
hymns, Tirumalisai who was perhaps the younger contemporary of these 
Alvars lias to his credit two hundred and sixteen hymns. With this preli- 
minary we shall now proceed to examine who these \vere, when they flour- 
LH.Q.,^MARCH, 1 942 
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ished, and what they sang. Though Poyhaiyar, Putattar and Peyalvar are 
generally regarded as the first Alvars, Tirumalisai’s name may be added and 
the first Alvars may be regarded to be four in number. Tirumalisai was 
probably the connecting link between the first three Ajvars and the, later 
Alvars who became marc and more sectarian in outlook. 

Poyhaiydr 

We have already cited the authority of Yapparumkalaviruttikarar in con- 
nection with T iruniiilar to show that in his opinion the Aritakkavikal (sage- 
poet) should have been sages who had the vision of looking into the past, 
present and future, and who possessed the power of creating and destroying 
things, and in that connection expresses the traditional view that the Tamil 
world of his time regarded Poyhaiyar, Kudamukkirbagavar, Putattar, Karaik- 
karpeyar and Mfilar as sage-poets. ' If the identification of Karaikkarpeyar 
with Karaikkal Ammaiyar is valid, she was also a poet and seer. The same 
is true of early Vaisnava acaryas like Poyhaiyar and Putattar. The Tamil 
expression Irudi corresponds to the Vedic seer who knew the truth and saw 
it. The rise of Indian philosophy and philosophical schools of thought was 
due to the fact that the sages who belonged to the post-Vedic times got 
to know the truth but lacked the vision to see it. The ceaseless search for 
the vision to see the truth led to the rise of a number of schools of philosophy. 
The Viruttikarar perhaps meaps by the expression Irudi, one who possessed 
the knowledge of truth and had the vision also to see it. This is not im- 
plausible, for while the early two Saiva iicaryas were literally ybgins, the first 
Ajvars were those who realised the vSupreme Being as Nirgunabrahman and 
knew at the same time that this Supreme Being in the Saguna forms is con- 
ceivable by devotees, when it manifests itself, to every one of them in the 
particular form in which he or she chopses to realise it mentally. It may be 
called ^iva or Visnu. But all the same it is the Impersonal Supreme Being. 
This is the philosophy that is at the background of the hymns of the first 
Alvars. If we examine the verses 5, 74 and 98 attributed to Poyhaiyar, we 
find the Alvar making no difference between Siva and Visnu, attributing 
the heroic deeds of Visnu to Siva and of Siva to Visnu. His is what we may 
call the abhedabuddhi. Besides, his hymns show that he did not preach 
against the heretical sects of his time like Jainism and Buddhism. Nor did 
he essay to defend the established religion. He did not feel called upon to 

'9 Pp’ , 
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lay any emphasis on the sectarian aspect. His was a tolerant and catholic 
faith. He did not make any distinction between Siva and Visnii. To him 
the Supermc Being Vas both Siva and Visnu. Thus sectarianism is a later 
growth in the history of South Indian religion. 

Appropriate to .the Ydpparumkalavirutti which^ characterises Poyhaiyar 
as a seer, the legend has it that he was an ayonija like his contemporaries 
Putattar and Peyalvar. The place of his birth is said to be Kacci (modern 
Conjeevaram) which formed the capital of Tondaimandilam then ruled by 
the Pallavas of Kanci. Why he came to be known as Poyhaiyar has been 
engaging ‘the attention of students of history. Tradition narrates that as 
he took his birth in a lotus-pond, he got that name Poyhai, poyhai being the 
Tamil expression for a pond. Students of history who would not attach much 
value to the mythical origin of this poet-saint would explain that being born 
in the township Poyhai he became known as Poyhaiyan. Ir has been custo- 
mary in our land to call’ a certain ()erson after the name of his birth-place. 
So there is nothing improbable in the theory that the saint, whatever was 
Ifis original name, came to be known to tlie outside world as Poyhaiyan, 
*or one who belonged to the town of Poyhai. 

In the Perumtogai (cd. M. Raghava Aiyangar) we have references to 
Poyhai in two stanzas 1223 and 2146. In the notes appended, the Poyhai, 
referred to in both the stanzas 1223 and 2146, is identified with a village 
bc*aring that name next to Virincipuram in Tondainadu. It is in modern 
(Vellore) Velur Taluq in North Arcot District. It is probable that this 
Poyhai in Tondainadu was the native place of Saint Poyhaiyar.^^ 

Attention has already been drawn to the slender basis of the theory that 
both the ^angarn Poyhaiyar and the Alvar Poyhaiyar are one and the same 
person. The untenability of the theory has been shown in the previous 
pages, with all deference to the esteemed Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar who 
was the father of this theory. His argument that Poyhaiyar was a saint 
and could not have known court-life or was oblivious of the day to day 
life can not be taken seriously. It is just possible that sages commingled 
with the members of the society and yet lived apart from them. The great 
Suka, the author of the Bhdgavata Purdna, is an example in point. But gur 
main difficulty is the distance of time and differences in language and style. 
His song-hymns which form a part of Tiruvantdti are all verses purely in 


20 Sll.t vol. I, p, 90, Ins. No. 63. 


20a Sen, Tamil, vol. I, p. 6, 
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venhd metre, and the section containing the antdtis of these early Ajvars is 
known as the lyarpa of the^ Divyappira band ham. It has been well said that 
an antdti poem is anaphonetic, the last word of a verse being repeated in the 
beginning of the following verse. The beautiful effect it produces on the 
reader from the original can be more easily imagined than described. (On 
Antdtis and their classifications see Mahavidvan R. Raghava Aiyangar’s 
articles Antdtis in Tamil, vol. V, pp. 273-77). 

A story is told in connection with the origin of these Antdtis. Once 
Poyhaiyar felt the urge to visit the Lord enshrined in Tirukkovilur. While 
yet on his way to the place of destination, evening set in, and Poyhaiyar had 
to .^cek shelter in a stranger’s house in the neighbouring village. The house 
had scarcely room to accommodate him conveniently. It was all dark and 
there was little or no light. Still the householder was hospitable enough to 
give Poyhaiyar some sleeping accommodation. At that time and to the same 
house came Putattar little knowing that Poyhaiyar was there. Seeing 
his brother saint there, he requested him to accommodate him also. 
Poyhaiyar said he was quite willing to share the place reserved for hint, 
though it would mean only sitting accommodation to both of them. To ' 
their great surprise Peyalvar was soon on the scene and entreated them to 
give him some accommodation. Now it meant only standing accommoda- 
tion to all the three. There was not enough space for all of them to sit. 
When they continued to 'stand all the night thus, meditating upon the In- 
visible Being, it was past mid-night. Each of them felt some external pres- 
sure brought to bear on their physical frames. Unable to bear it and in- 
capable of discerning it, in the absence of a lamp, each of them sent forth 
his prayers for light. Poyhaiyar belauded the Sun-God as his lamp and 
Putattar, love as his lamp. The light of these two divine lamps cast off the 
darkness all round. In that light these saints saw TirnmdU and this resulted 
in an outburst of songs from the mouth of Peyalvar, all in glory of the Lord’s 
greatness. What these three sang at that poor man’s shelter became the 
great TiruvantdiiSy the boundless treasure of emotional outpourings. The 
reader of these Antdtis which extol the heroic exploits of different manifesta- 
tions of Hari is often led to raptures of joy. 

Date 

From a pdsnram i^^ of First Tiruvantati) where a reference is niadc to 
the Lord enshrined at Vinnagar in a sitting posture by Poyhaiyar it was sug- 
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gestcd that this Vinnagaram referred- to Paraniesvaravinnagara in Kaiici 
which was built by Paramesvara Pallava at the commencement of the eisrhth 
centiiry, as there wJs no other place bearing that name, where the Lord was 
found in a sitting posture. This means the date of Poyhaiyar should be 
brouglit dqjvn by twp centuries. But M. Raghava Aiyangar has ably pointal 
out that though there was nothing answering to that description in 
Tondainadu* there were three temples with the Lord enslirincd in a sitting 
posture in the Cola kingdom, and the reference should be to one of these 
three — Nandipuravinnagaram (Nathan Koil), Vaikundiavinnagaram and 
ArimeyaWnnagaram {Jlvarkalandai, pp. 41-2). Of these the first seems to 
have been named after Nandivarman 1 Pallava, as this [)lace finds mention 
in the Udiyendram plates relating to war of Nandivarman 11 . In the light 
of this, the eighth century theory falls to the ground. If Poyhaiyar has re- 
ferred to Nandipuravinnagaram, then, we can easily fix him in the second 
half of the sixth century. 

Putattar is the next in order of the early Alvars accepted by ancient 
authorities like the Divya^sHricantam and Pinpajakiya Pcrumal jTvar and 
Manavalamamunikaj. He however heads the list furnished by Parasara- 
bhatta. But orthodox tradition has accorded to this Alvar a place next to 
Poyhaiyar, and it is reasonable to credit this tradition with trustworthiness. 
Putattar is the Tamil form of Sanskrit expression Bhiita. It is difficult to 
explain why this saint was dubbed with this name*. There is no traditional 
account which goes to explain this name hallowed by ages in the Tamil 
land. The *place of his birth is Tirukkadan-mallai or simply Kadanmallai. 
Kadanmallai is an ancient town in •Tondainadu or Tondaimandilam. There 
IS a reference to this place in verse 70 of Timvantati attributed to this 
poet-saint. 

Mamallai Kovilmatlr KHclantai 

Another name of Kadanmallai was Mamallapuram. Its original name 
seems to be Mallai, and the prefix Kadal to it shows that it occupied an im- 
portant place in ancient times as a seaport town. Much overseas trade was 
perhaps carried on in this town. That a number of ships called at this port 
is evident from the fasuram of Tirumangaimannan“^ In the light of this 

21 M. Srinivasa Aiyar, Tamil Studies, pp. 301-2. 

Periya Timmoli, 2. 6. 6 , 
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fasuram Mnllai came to be regarded Kadanmallai because of her sea-bourne 
trade. A second name by which this town was known, as has been already 
said, is Mamalla-puram. This name has been the caust of some ingenious 
theories. One is that Narasimha Pallava I had the title Mahamalla or 

f 

Mamalla; and this king who flourished from 630 A-D. to jS 6 o A.D. 
was the cause of founding or rebuilding this town. Consequent to 
this the town came to be known Mamallapuram. Another theory is that 
Putattar speaks of this in his Antdti as Mamallai, and therefore his date 
should be looked for after the place earned the new name, i.e., after 650 A.D. 
Though this seems at first siglit quite plausible, it does not satisfy the cri- 
tical test. The name of the town has been always Mallai, and some attri- 
butes were given by jwets to it according as their fancy led them. While 
Putattar called it Mamallai, Tirumangai spoke of it as Kadanmallai."^ And 
Mamallai means the great or good Mallai. Does not Tirumalisai speak of 
Mayilai and Allikkcni as Mamayilai and Mavallikkcni ? This is the sense 
in which Putattar uses Mamalla. It has nothing to do with Narasimhaa I 
Pallava. He might have rebuilt it and might have beautified it. He could 
have improved it in other ways. But to say that the town earned Mamallai ' 
after his name is to say the least inconclusive. (For the original name of the 
town see Fr. Heras ; Stu 4 ^es in Pallava History — chapter on Pre-Pallava 
Existence of Mahdhalifuram and criticism on it by C. M. Ramachandra 
Chettiar in QJMS., vol. XXVIII, Nos. i & 2, pp. 159-163). 

Though this is not the place to discuss the history of the names of this 
city, yet we have to refer to it, as scholars have used one of its names to bring 
down the date of Putattar to the latter half of the seventh century, which 
sets at nought all the traditional accounts centering round this Alvar.^^ That 
the town is certainly not the original foundation of Mahamalla Narasimha 
Pallava is also evident from the ^angarn work Sirupanarrupadai where it is 
mentioned as the capital of Tondaimandilam. 

In dealing with the origin of Tiruvantdti under the caption Poyhaiyar 
mention has been made that Putattar composed his Antdti with Love as his 
lamp in the poor man’s door where the trio, Poyhaiyar, Peyar and himself 
toqk shelter on their way to Tirukkovilur. This evidence alone is sufficient 
to suggest the contemporaneity of Putattar with Poyhaiyar. In the Aritta- 
venhd quoted by the Yapparumkalavirutti it is said that that venbd^^ was the 

23 The History of Sri Vaisnavas, p. 16. 

24 Second Timppadikam. 25 P. 352. 
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joint production of Piltattar and Karaikkar Pcyammaiyar. The latter we have 
sought to identify, with Karikhiir Ammniyar. Thus it becomes possible fhac 
Piltattar was a contemporary of the celebrated lady saint Karaikkal 
Ammaiyar. 

Befora we close* this sketch on Piltattar attention should be drawn to the 
fact of a venba quoted by the commentators, both Perasinyar and Naccinar- 
kiniyar, in their gloss on the sutra 113 of the Tolkappiyam. At the end ol 
this venba, the remark is made meaning that this is the Avaiyatakku or the 
author’s conventional statement humbling himself before the assembly of the 
learned. Though we have here two eminent authorities the distinguished com- 
mentators of whom the Tamil world is rightly proud, who refer to a certain 
Putattar, it is difficult to attribute this venba or this reference to 
Putattalvar. It may or may not be a reference to the Alvar in question. 
There is every probability that it is a reference to some poet who bears the 
same name. From identical names we cannot jump to any conclusion, and 
conclusions based on such identity of names may lead us astray. Further 
we have no evidence to show that Putattar has anywhere or at any time had 
anything to do with avai or avaiyatahkam . For he was not a royal poet. 
He was more a saint than a poet. 

Peyalvar 

• • — 

Next comes Peyalvar iii tlic accepted order of Ajvars. Unfortunatclv 

there are little or no details about this great sage whose contribution to the 
South Indian religious literature was of no mean order. Like his contem- 
•porarics Peyalvar was on ayonija. His birth is hedged with divinity. He is 
known to us as a sage and seer. He joined the company of Poyhaiyar and 
Putattar in a night on their way to have a darsan of Han at Tirukkovilur. 
It has been already mentioned that to keep off the prevailing gloom, 
Poyhaiyar and Putattar sang Antatis when Han manifested Himself before 
them. On seeing the Lord, Peyalvar overflowed in rapturous joy and be- 
lauded the worshipful God. in an Antdti rich with passion that welled up 
from his devotional heart. 

We know that the place of his birth was Mayilai or modern Mylapore 
which forms today a part of the Madras city. Tliat he was a contemporary 
of Poyhaiyar and Putatrar is also evident from the foregoing pages. Hence 
he is not the Peyanar known to Sangam work's. The Peyanar of the 
Sangam,, the author of the Mullaittinai of Aingurmiiru, is quite different 
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from Pcyalvar, and fortunately for’ us this has found unanimous acceptance 
ampng scholars. Before wc proceed to examine the life and writings of 
Tirumalisai Alvar it mu^ be pointed out that Peyajvar together with his 
contemporaries Poyliaiyar and Putattar, paid a visit to Tirumalisai wlp was 
engaged in deep penance at Tiriivallikkeni (modern Triplicane, a suburb of 
Madras city). The extant Gurtt param-parais bear eloquent testimony to this 
lact of the meeting of the three early Alvars with Tirumajisai. And there- 
fore wc have to take it for granted that all the four Alvars were con tern- 
porari(‘s, the first three being elder contemporaries. 

Tirumalisai Alvar 

This Alvar came to be known aftet the place of Jus birth, Tirumalisai 
in Tondainadu. There is a mythical origin attributed to his birth. It is 
said that he was born; as a ptnda to the sage Bhargava, and it was cast off by 
the parents. But it grew into a beautiful baby and attracted the atten- 
tion of a member of the fourth caste. When he was brought up, the boy 
showed signs of a jnanl. His friend and companion was one Kanikannar. 
From early age he gave himself to Yoga practice and spent the best part 
of his life at the Triplicane shrine. Here he was met by many among 
whom were the first three Alvars. 

One day a burning desire took hold of him to visit some famous shrines. 
After a flying visit to the birthplaces of the first three Alvars, he was on Ins 
way to Tirukkudantai (Kumbakonam, Tanjore District). While he was 
staying at Kaccittiruvctika, he met an aged lady who was serving him, 
and he transformed her into a young lady. According to the Divyasuncaritam 
this reached the ears of the old king who sent for Tirumalisai to get himself 
young. The Alvar did not respond. So orders were issued banishing him 
from the town. When he left the city the Lord enshrined in that place also 
went with his devotee of devotees. On hearing this the king prayed for 
the return of the Alvar. 

After performing such miracles the A|var reached Kumbakonam and 
became engaged in the practice of yoga. The chief works of the Adiyar 
are Nanmiikan Tiruvantati, and Tiruccandaviruttam. Tradition records 
that he gave up his life at Kumbakonam itself. Before wc proceed to 
examine his writings, mention may he made of one or two facts which 
throw considerable light on history. 
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Firstly, Tifumajisai was a younger contemporary of the first three 
Alvars, Poyhaiyar, Putattar and Peyar. There is evidence for this fact that 
he visited the places of their birth. It is to be assumed that these three 
attained Heaven some time before Tirumalisai. 

Secondly, though the Divyasuricantam docs not furnish the name ot 
the king reigning at Kanci who sent for Tirumalisai, still the Guruparam- 
parais suggest with an air of plausibility that he was a Pallava king. A 
certain Pasuram of the Nanmukan TiruvantM (93) gives indeed a sugges- 
tive hint as to the name of the reigning king. In this Pasuram the Alvar 
addrcsses*Tirumal as Gunapparan and students of Pallava history know of 
a Gunabhara which was another name for Mahendravarman That the 
Pallava monarchs were known by such titles or rather assumed them out of 
self-complacency is evident from the inscriptions.^' 

Thirdly, if Mahendravarman was then the king ruling from Kanci at 
the time of the visit of the Alvar, then we get a definite chronology about 
the Alvar’s time. For we know from history that Mahendravarman ruled 
ftom c. 618 to 642 A.D. This means that Tirumajisai flourished during 
• the first half of the seventh century. 

Fourthly, if we seek to establish the date of Tirumalisai in the first half 
of the seventh century though by a single but very valuable testimony, then 
we shall not be wrong if we assign the first three Alvars to the end of the 
sixth century A.D. and perhaps to the beginning of the seventh century 
A.D. They belonged to the reign of Simhavisnu, a Vaisnava by religion. 
According to inscriptions he is a Paramabhagavata.^'^ This is quite appro- 
priate to Putattar’s verse beginning with Kanmukappe and ending with 
Manuavarum. 

Fifthly, the year 600 A.D. may be roughly stated as the time when 
sectarianism in matters religious came to spread and stay. In this connection 
if we examine the Tiruvantatis of the | first three Alvars together with 
Nanmukan Tiruvantati of Tirumajisai, wc clearly sec that the first Ajvars 
were not swayed at all by sectarian considerations. They did not make dis- 
tinction between Hari and Hara. In fact theirs was a conception of one 
Supreme Being, call it Hari or Hara. They did not, as has been already 
pointed out, take notice even of the heretical sects of the Jains and the 
Buddhists. The new sects which had much in common with the orthodox 

26 M. Srinivasa Aiyangar — Tamil Stt 4 dtes, pp. 3 ^ 5 "^* • 

27 SII.^ vol. I. pp. 1-4. 28 Ind, Ant,, vol. XV, p, 274. 
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ones were tolerated generously as. in the later days of the ^angam Age. 
Or a view may be taken that these first Alvars like the first Nayanmars were 
more intent upon the worship of their beloved Lord than upon maintaining 
by argument or otherwise, the superiority of their God to the gods cherished 
by others. 

Sixthly, Tirumalisai, as has been stated above, represents the link to 
connect the early Alvars with the later and pronouncedly settarian ones. 
Though this Alvar is not definitely sectarian in his outlook, he can be said 
to represent and anticipate the full wave of sectarianism. Does he not burst 
fortli in a fasuram^'"' that the ^anianas are ignominous, the Bauddhas and the 
Saivas small-minded He wants to make out that the Vaisnava religion is 
alone the best. If we further proceed to examine Pasurams like 14, 26, and 
84, there again we meet with the glorification of Hari and Hari alone at 
the cost of other sects. A perusal of Pasuram of T iruccendaviruttam will 
make it more manifest. 

In addition to this, we have the testimony of Pinpalakiya Perumal 
Jiyar’s Gurufaram'parai (p. 10) where it is definitely stated that Tirumalisai 
examined with a critical eye the Agama treatises known to the Sakyas, the 
Samanas and Sankaranar and was not much moved. It is only the 
Vaisnava Aganias that brought comfort and solace to his inner spirit. Not- 
withstanding his intense devotion to the deity of his choice, he cannot be 
altogether put down as ' one , brimming with sectarian bias and prejudice. 
The intensity of Tirumalisai ’s Bhakti is evidenced also by the following 
tradition. Though, born of a sage, as he was brought up by a member of 
the fourth caste, he was not admitted into the sacrificial pandal in Perum- 
puliyur where a certain Vedic sacrifice was being celebrated. Before the 
priests who treated him with contempt, little knowing that he was a sage 
and a yogin, he asked his Lord to show His divine form before them in 
order to make them understant| what he was capable of. 

It has been sought to identify this Alvar of no mean repute with 
Kudamukkir-bagavar mentioned by the Ydpparunkalavirutti, as one among 
the sages occupying a rank equal to that of Poyhaiyar and Tirumular. The 
virutti further informs us that he was the author of a treatise entitled 
Vdsudevanarcintam, It has been made out that cantam may have turned 
out to be cintam, and Vasudevanar cantam may be the same as Tiruccandam 
or Tiruccandaviruttam, Examples have been quoted from the Tiruccanda- 


2 ^ Nanmukan, 6. 
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viruttam to show how they fit in with the remarks made by the Yafparun- 

kalavirutti on the V asudevanar emtam, viz., the vi:rscs lack a few letters and 

• * • 

they are mdam. As Kudamukku is Kumbakonam and as our Alvar spent 
the e^^pning o£ his life there and shuffled off his mortal coil in that very 
place, it is* still more an evidence to identify him .with Tirumalisai.’^ If 
this identification be not accepted, then we have to conclude that there, was 
another sage who went by the name Kudamukkir-bagavan, and whose work 
was known as V asudevanar cintam, and that this work is now lost to us. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that tradition credits our Alvar 
with a work on astrology. There is a hint of it in a pasuram of his 
(Tiruvantati, 63). It is not explicit whether he wrote an astrological treatise. 
For no such work of his is available. It may be noted in passing that from 
Periyavaccanpillai’s gloss we can infer that there was an old commentary 
on Tiruccandaviruttam. Thus we see that the Antatis sung by these four 
early Alvars form a class apart. As has been said these arc classed under 
lyarpa^^ as distinguished from Isaittamil. In language, style and metre 
Antdti-venbds maintain the level of excellence generally attributed to treatis- 
*cs on Sentamil, Apart from the fact that Putattar calls himself Perumtami- 
lan, tradition has styled them Perumtamilar. Their style marks the last 
stages of the declining and practically dying Sangam style. The literature 
they inaugurated bids adieu to the ^angam classics and makes room for the 
coming in of the rich store-house of religious literature embodied in the 
Tevdram and Divyappirabandam, What this literature is and who are its 
authors we shall examine on another occasion. 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar 


30 Alvarkalanilai, p. 42 ff. 

31 lyarpa is diat kind of composition which cannot be set to music or pan. 
While die writings of other Ajvars can be set to pan. and sung as musical pieces, 
die stanzas which are collected under lyarpa do not admit of being sung as musical 
pieces, lyarpa is a class of literature that stands apart from the Isaippakkal and 
Natakappakkal. 



The vamsas a-nd gqtra-pravara lists of Vedio literature 

c , 

(A study in the beginnings of Indian historiography) 

The ceremonies of the Veche sacrificial ritual, which form ^ the entire 
subject-matter of the later Samhitas and the Brahmanas, almost necessarily 
implied a long succession of teachers through whom they were htinded down 
from the most ancient down to comparatively recent times. It is to the 
period of the Brahmanas which exhibit the first systematic expositions of the 
sacrificial ceremonies that we can trace back the oldest genealogical lists 
(Vamsas) of Vedic teachers and their pupils. The Vamsa Brdhmana forming 
a separate branch of the Samaveda school has a Vamsa consisting of not less 
than sixty names beginning with a teacher called Vaisrava and traced back 
through its last human teacher Kasyapa to the gods Agni, Indra, Vayu, 
Mrtyu, Prajapati and Brahman, the Self-existent One [See the list in H. 
Zimmer, Studien zur Geschichte der Gotras, pp. 31-32. The lists in Max 
Muller, History of Sanskrit Literature, Panini Office ed., pp. 233-234, ami 
Weber, Indische Studien IV, 371 ff., give fifty-nine names omitting the last 
name Vaisrava], Two separate Vanisas are found in the Jaiminrya 
Upanisad Brdhmana (III, 40-42 and IV, 16-17) likewise belonging to the 
Samaveda school. One of these has fifty names beginning with Brahman 
and ending with Vaipascita Dardhajayanti Gupta Lauhiteya, while the 
other consists of fourteen names only, beginning with Indra and ending with 
Sudatta Parasarya. The Brhaddranyaka Upariisad, forming the concluding 
portion of the Satapatha Brdhmana, has two vamsas (Ibid., II, 6 and IV, 6) 
of fifty-eight and sixty names respectively, which ;\gree with each other in 
several parts. The list begins witli Pautimasya and ends with Brahman, 
[For the two lists in the Kanva recension, sec Max Muller, tr. of the Upa- 
nisadsy Part II, SBE., vol. XV, pp. 118-120, 185-188. For comparison with 
the parallel versions in the Madhyandina recension as well as for comparison 
of the two first-named vamsas, see Ibid., pp. ii8-i2on and pp. i86-i87«]. 
The Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, (VI, 5) has another vamsa consisting in the 
Kanva recension of two lists, one of fifty-two names and the other of forty- 
eight only. These lists of which the first thirty-six have all names ending 
in metronymics agree with each other up to a teacher called SamjTvTputra 
beyond whom they diverge into separate branches. [For the list in the 
Kanva recension, see Max Muller, op. cit., pp. 225-227. For comparison 
with the Madhyandina version, see Ibid., p. 224W. The second list is wanting 
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in the Madhyandina text, but a very similar one is found in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, X, 6. 5. 9J. This has been plausibly explained [Max Muller, 
op. tit., p. 230] on the supposition that SainjTvTputra united two lines of 
teachers, one of which is traced back through Vac (the Goddess of speech), 
AmbhinT (j:he voice, of thunder) to Aditya (the sun), while the other is 
carried back through Prajapati to Brahman. To illustrate die character of 
these vamsas, it will be sufficient to quote one example, that of the shorter 
list in the Jaimintya Upanisad Brdhmana which we give below in Oerters 
translation \JAOS.. XVI, 1896]: — 

“Verily thus Indra told this udgitha o£ the Gayatnsarnan, the Upanisad, the 
ijiiniortal, to Agastya, Agastya to Isa 5 yavasvi, Isa ^yavasvi to Gaiisukti, Gaiisfikti to 
Jvalayana, Ivalayana to ^atyayani, 5 atyayani to Rama Kratujatcya Vaiyagliiapadya, 
Rama Kratujatcya Vaiyaghrapadya to ^ahkha Babhravya, Sahkha Babhravya to Daksa 
Katyayani Atreya, Daksa Katyayani Atrcya to Kariisa Varakya, Kaiiisa Varakya to 
Suyajna Sandilya, Suynjna ^iindilya to Jayanta Varakya, Jayantp Varakya to Sudatta 
Parasarya.” 

•We may next mention a vanisa given at the end of the late ^dnkhdyana 
Aranyaka of the Rg Veda. [See Appendiv to A. B. Keith, Aitarcya 
Aranyaka, pp. 327-328, Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, Part IX, Oxford 
1909]. This consists of eighteen names beginning with Gunakhya Sankha- 
yaha and ending with Brahman, the Self-existent’ One. Lastly, wc may 
refer to the Mtmdaka Upanisad of the Atharva Veda whicli opens with a 
short list of seven teaclicrs beginning with Brahman and ending with 
^aunaka Mahasala. [See SBE., vol. XV, p. 28]. 

If we have now to judge the historical value of die vamsas wc must 
admit at the outset that the highest links in the chain consist of names of 
deities like Agni, Vayu, Indra and, last but not the least, Brahman. But the 
remaining and by^ far the more considerable portions of these lists consist of 
human teachers. On general as well as particular grounds die names and 
succession of human teachers may be accepted as a historical fact. It is now 
generally admitted that the period of the Brahmaiias from the very nature 
of their subject-matter and the range as well as variety of their literature 
must have extended over many centuries. [Cf. Winternitz, History of 
Indian Literature, vol. I. pp. 194-19^: — “We are compelled to assume a 
period of several centuries for the origin and propagation of this literature. 

The sacrificial science itself requires centuries for its development”. 

Cf, also Ibid., p. 302]. To this must be added the fact that many of the 
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naincs of teachers in the main portions of the lists are actually quoted as 
authorities in the Satapatha Brahmana and similar texts. What is more, 
some of these personages are evidently singled out as taking an outstanding 
share in the development of the doctrine. [Cf. Zimmer, op, cit., p. : — 
“Die Rollc abschlicsscnder Autoritat dcr genannten Personen fiir die einzelnen 
Textc ergibt sich aus dcr Haufigkeit und Att dcr Anfiihrung ihrer Meinun- 
gen, durch die diese als unwidersprochen und endgiiltig erscheinen.” He 
justifies his statement by the example of Yajhavalkya who is quoted eighteen 
times in the Satapatha Brahmana as compared with nine quotations of the 
next frequently cited teacher Aruni and who twice figures as the? last and 
the most conclusive of a triad of quoted authorities. He also refers to 
^atyayani who is quoted seven times in the Jaimimya Upanisad Brahmana 
as compared with Baka Dalbhya and Brahmadatta Caikitaneya who come 
next with two quotations each]. Without therefore going so far as to say 
with Max Muller \op, cit., p. 229] that “with the exception of the highest 
links in each chain of teachers the lists liavc an appearance of authenticity 
rarely to be met with in Indian compositions”, we may state that they 
certainly reach a high degree of historical probability. It has however not 
been possible ns yet to fit in the long and formidable lists of the vamsas into 
the Vedic chronological scheme. 

Wc may pause here to indicate the importance of the part played bv 
the late Bnlbrnana schools of the Sama Veda and the Yafur Veda in the 
creation of the vamsa lists. In the Brahmanas of the Rg Veda and the 
Atharva Veda, as in those of the Samaveda and the Yajurvedas, individual 
teachers arc often cited as authorities on various parts of the ritual. [Thus 
as Zimmer, op. cit., p. 2g«. points out, Kausltaki is cited fourteen times and 
Paifigya nine times in the Kauftaki Brahmana, while several times Kaust- 
taki follows Paingya in the order of authorities cited. For the references see 
also Keith, Rg Veda Brahmanas, HOS., vol XXV, p. 2.i^n]. But neither 
the Aitareya or the Kausltaki Brahniana belonging to the Rg Veda school, nor 
earlier Brahmanas of the Samaveda, nor even the earlier portions of the 
^atapatha Brahmana, have preserved vamsa lists. It is only in the late 
Brahmanas of the Samaveda and later portions of the Satapatha Brahmana 
that the oldest varnsas have as yet been found. Probably the growing scep- 
ticism about Vedic sacrificial ritual, of which we have indications In the 
Brahmanas themselves and which was to culminate In the revolt of Buddhism 
and Jainism, led the priestly authors of the late Brahmana texts to justify 
themselves with the weight of formidable authority going back to the gods, 
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[For some evidence about disintegration of the Vedic religion in the 
Brahmana period, see Keith, Rg Veda Brahmams, pp. 25-261. 

In the later Vedic texts of the Grhyasutras the lists of Vedic teachers 
arc bj^ought into relation with the domestic ritual. Among the daily duties 
binding on the Snataka (would-be householder) and the Grhastha (house- 
holder) arc included bathing and Vedic study. An essential appendage of 
these ceremonies or of one or other of them is the tarpana rite. |For differ- 
ent views of the relation of tarpana to bathing and Veda study, sec 
ddenberg, SBE., vol. XXIX, pp. i2o-i2i«.; P. V. Kane, History of 
Dbarmasastra, pp. 668, 6^5]. The tarpana consists in satiating deities, 
sages and manes with offerings of water. To take one example, Asvalayana 
Grhyasutra (III. 4. 1-5) begins with a list of thirty-one deities, Prajapati, 
Brahman, the Vedas, the Devas, the sages and so forth, to whom the water 
should be offered by the householder. Then follows a list of sages consist- 
ing in the first instance of a group of twelve names which have been identi- 
fied with those of seers of various mandalas of the Rgveda. Then comes 
a* number of sages including teachers of siltras, bhasyas etc. as well as 
*Kahola, Kausitaki, Aitareya, Asvalayana and so forth who are teachers well- 
known to the Brahmana, Aranyaka and related works. |For summary of 
the above list, sec Kane, op. at., pp, 650-91 J. Similar, but not identical, 
lists are found in other Grhyasutras and even in one Dharmasutra. [See 
Sankhayana GrhyasHtra, IV, 9-10, tr. SBE., vol. XXIX, pp. 121-123; 
Sambavya Grhyasutra quoted, Weber, Indische Studien XV , 154; 

Hiranyakesi Grhyasutra. II, 19, 20; Baudhayana Grhyasutra, III, 9; 
Bharadvdja Grhyasutra, III, 9-1 1, also Baudhayana Dharmasutra, II, 5 etc. 
For discrepancies between these authorities, see Kane, op. at., pp. 692-693]. 

A great gulf separates these late lists from the variisas of the Brahmana 
texts. In the older lists the human teachers were evidently regarded as 
historical personages whose names and order of succession it was necessary 
to record correctly as proof of genuineness of the teaching. In the later 
accounts the teachers have risen to the rank of semi-divine personages to be 
venerated along with groups of deities and manes. It was therefore no 
longer necessary, as the above examples testify, to transmit the names -in 
genealogical succession. The lists in fact^consist of a jumble of ancient as 
well as modern teachers from the remote times of the Rg Veda to the late 
period of the sutras. It is characteristic of the looseness of these later 
accounts that even the teachers’ names are needlessly duplicated. [Cf. the 
duplications Kausitaki and Mahakausitaki, Paingya and Mahapaingya, 
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Aitareya and Mahaitareya, Audavaiii and Mahaudavahi — in the Asvalayana 
Grhya list above referred to]. 

Next to the vamsas and other lists of teachers in the Vedic texts may 
be mentioned the family genealogies indicated by the terms 'gotra^' and 
*pravara\ These may roughly be translated as ‘family* or ‘lincuge' and as 
the illustrious ancestor or ancestors who have contributed to the credit of 
the same. [Kane, op. ctt., p. 497, explains the connection between gotra and 
pravara as follows : — ''Gotra is the latest ancestor or one of the latest ances- 
tors of a person by whose name his family has been known for generations, 
while pravara is constituted by the sage or sages who lived in the remotest 
past, who were most illustrious and who are generally the ancestors of the 
gotra sages or in some cases the remotest ancestor alone.”] Gotra in its 
technical sense occurs already in an Atharva Veda text (V, 21. 3) where it 
clearly means ‘a group of men connected together by blood’. References to 
'^pravara under the name drseya and to pravara sages are found in some texts 
of the Rg Veda {Ibid., IX, 97. 51; VIII, 102. 4; I. 45. 3 etc.). [Cited in 
Kane, op. at., pp. 479, 486-87]. .Systematic lists of gotras and pravaras, 
however, make their appearance only in the late Srautasutras, those handy 
manuals that were composed in late times for dealing with the great mass of 
the Srauta sacrifices. [Such lists arc found for example in the Srautasutras 
of Asvalayana, Pt. II, VI, 10-15, Bib. Ind. ed., pp. 875-885; Baudhayana, 
Bib. Ind. ed., vol. Ill, pp. 4x5*467; Apastamba, XXIV, 5-10, Bib. Ind. ed,, 
pp. Besides the above, Zimmer, op. cit., p. 6, cjuotes the Srauta- 

sutra of Kdtydyana and Laugdksi, while Kane, op. at., p. 483, cites the 
Srautasutra of Satydsadha Hiranyakesi XXI, which gives the same list as the 
Apastamba Srautasutra with a few changes]. By way of illustration we 
quote below from the excellent work of P. V. Kane, op. cit., p. 490, the 
gotra and pravara divisions of two of the most renowned families, the 
Bhrgus and the Angirasas, as given in these ancient authorities: — 

“The Bhrgus are of two sorts, Jamadagilya and non-Jamadagnya. The 
Jamadagnya Bhrgus are again two-fold, Vatsas and Bidas (or Vidas), the 
non-Jamadagnya Bhrgus are five-fold, namely Arstisenas, Yaskas, Mitrayus, 
V^inyas and Sunakas. Under each of these subdivisions there are many 
gotras, on the names and numbers of which the Sutrakaras arc not agreed... 
These divisions of Bhrgus are given here according to Baudhayana. Apas- 
tamba has only six of them, as he excludes Bidas from this group. According 
to Katyayana, Bhrgus have twelve subdivisiQns. 

“The Afigirogana has three divisions, Gautamas, Bharadvajas and 
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Kevalahgirasas; out of whom Gautamas have seven subdivisions, Bharadvajas 
have four and Kevala-Ahgirasas have six sub-divisions, and each of these 
again is subdivided Into numerous gotras. This is according to Baudhayana. 

Other Sutrakaras differ as to the -sub-divisions ’’ 

th e gotras and pravaras were intimately connected with the social and 
religious system of the Vedic Aryans from an early period. To take a few 
examples, marriage was forbidden not only within the same gotra but also 
within the same pravara. As regards inheritance, property of a person dying 
without issue was vested in his near sngotras. Consecration of the domestic 
hre was jueceded by invocation of one’s gotra and pravara ancestors. In the 
ceremonies of tonsure and investiture with the sacred thread, there were 
minute differences of detail according to different gotras and pravaras of the 
boy’s family, [hor details and references, see Max Muller, op, cit., 
pp. 203-204; Kane, op. at., pp. 481-483 and p. 491 J. It might therefore 
be thought that the genuineness of these lists was beyond c|ucstion. Unfor- 
tunately the Srautasutras which arc our primary sources contradict them- 
selves not only as regards numbers of gotras but also the names, numbers 
.and order of succession withm the same gotra. [For a number of strikin'-*- 
examples see Kane, op. at., pp. 489-490, 4951 * From this it appears that 
there was no unanimity even as regards the number of original gotras. In 
the appendix of his work (pp. 1263-1266), Kane, while giving after 
Bas.idhayana a classified list of forty-nine pravanf groups and the gotras 
among which they are distributed, notices some striking divergences in the 
lists of Asviflayana, Apastamba and 'Satyasadha. In his German translation 
of Apastamba Srautasutra, Caland gives {Ibid., vol. Ill, pp. 409-41 1), as an 
appendix to the pravaradhyaya, parallel lists of Rsi genealogies ‘ from 
Apastamba and Baudhayana. When Zimmer, op. cit., pp. 6-7, says with 
regard to these lists, “Dass sie sich widersprechen oder denselben Namcn in 
mchreren Gruppen bieten, kommt nur vereinzelt vor,” we must accept his 
view with great modifications. Fven Purusottama, author of the Pravara- 
mahjart which is the leading authority on the subject in later times, is quite 
emphatic about the discrepancies. [See Kane, op. cit., p. 483J. It would 
seem that a very long interval separated the beginnings of the gotra and 
pravara divisions from their systematic arrangement in the Srautasutras. 
Whatever that may be, we may safely conclude that these old genealogical 
lists have a substratum of historical reality. 
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Amavasya 

IN MYTHICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL rHOUCHT^ 

Mythical, i.c. essentially symbolical, thinking is never dissobated from 
the sources of philosophy. The clear-cut line of separation, assumed by 
historians of philosophy as a working hypothesis for the sake of establish- 
ing an absolute beginning, is not applicable with any degree of exactitude 
even to the early ages of Western speculative thanking. Less than any- 
where else can it be applied to early Indian thought, which did not groove 
itself for many centuries (and eventually did so only in few instances) into 
the rut of sheer intellectual abstractions, where speculation, severed from 
the live springs of creative vision, soon starts its dreary circle round itself. 
Here, it would not be exact even to speak of a period of transition from 
mythology to philosophy, since the beginning of the latter by no means coin- 
cides with a decline of the former, but with its revival in novel forms with 
unprecedented vigour of vision. On the ether hand, the mythical hypostases 
in time crystallizing into speculative principles by no means become abs- 
tract concepts but retain all the symbolic concreteness of their origins and 
in their implications unceasingly point back to the specific entities which 
arc their prototypes. 

In the very midst of a period of ancient Indian thought which, owing to 
its general characteristic, the synthesis of cosmical and personal elements, may 
be aptly called mytliical, a revolution takes place wdiich carries in its wake 
a revaluation of all accepted values and actually constitutes a new starting 
point, if ever there was one in the history of human thinking. The limit 
thus marked is however not a watershed between the mythical and the abs- 
tract, nor even between utterly distinct complexes of notions, but essentially 
between two trends of vision. Under the impact of a new-found psychical 
datum, which powerfully invests and permeates all the pre-existing concep- 
tions, the mythical vision shifts its centre of gravity from the cosmological to 
the psychological pole; the purport of the older hypostases and categories, as 
well as their configuration, are fundamentally transformed. They are the 
same and yet altogether new. Beyond the familiar aspect of their attributes 

i Paper presented at the Xltli All-India Oriental Conference, Hyderabad-Dn., 
December 194*. 
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and their mutual relations dawn unsuspected horizons of mystic meanings — 
unlimited withinward horizons. On the canvas, of the old myths is pro- 
jected a new mythology of psychical processes, and at the same time a 
philosophy, which in the age-long evolutions of its message never sheds 
that specific colouring of psychological concreteness and cosmical 
significance. 

Besides my extensive essay in a history, on genetic lines, of this multiple 
current of philosophical thought in ancient India ( 7 / Mito Psicologico 
ncir India Antica^ first written in 1929-30, but published only in 1939^). 
I have det^oted some short studies to the treatment of items which did not 
enter into the complex survey, mainly to the history of individual 
motifs typifying that peculiar continuity between the older period of ancient 
Indian, but not as yet exclusively Indian, mythical notions and the subse- 
quent era of that characteristic coalescence of myth and speculation which is 
the earliest stage of specifically Indian philosophy. It Is due to the nature 
of the subject, to the ultimate coherence of these items in the ideological 
vvliole, that in such a scries of separate studies some extent of overlapping 
*of data cannot be avoided; to save repetitions without curtailing the special 
context of indispensable references, I have chosen the course of briefly 
re-stating, as far as required, the points already treated elsewhere. 

The subject of the following pages is the unnoticed mythical motif 
concerning the marriage of a feminine deity called Surya. This name 
evokes in the first place the well-known Suryasukta, which at some period 
previous to the redaction of the Xth Mandala of the Rg-Veda was made 
into a marriage-hymn out of a pre-existing shorter composition describing 
the marriage of wSurya. Whom did .S. many according to that text? The 
stanzas 8 and 14-15 quite unequivocally imply that the Asvins were her 
two suitors; this is only one of the numerous passages referring to Surya’s 
nuptials with the two Asvins. By far the greatest number of references to 
S.'s marriage mention the two Asvins as her bridegrooms, whom she chose 
at her svayamvara (cf. esp. I, 119, 2 and 5; VI, 63, 5; VIII, 22, i; I, 116, 
17; IV, 43, 2 and 6). All such passages agree in asserting that she chose 
them both; this strange feature is obviously accounted for by the fact that 
the myth has its origin in the archaic matriarchal structure of society, to 

2 Memoria d. Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 450 pp., witb Index also 
of current hypostases. 
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whose institutions go back the custom of polyandry as well as that of the 
svayainvara. The figure of Surya herself is evidently in Rgvedic notions an 
exponent of the last-mentioned custom, for in I, 167, 5 she is referred to as 
the prototype of the woman marrying by svayamvara : it is said that Rodasi 
acted “like Surya’’. 

With their swift three-wheeled car the Asvins won the race of the gods 
competing for Surya’s hand (VI, 63, 5) and she mounted on their car. But 
the Suryasukta tells us m this same connexion that one of their wheels disap- 
peared when, they approached Surya (X, 85, 15), and implies that they stood 
at a particular point of space when they obtained her. What were 
die three wheels of the Asvins* car? The twm gods arc most fre- 
quently said to come at early dawn, but this is not the only time of their 
coming : the express statement repeatedly occurs that they are invoked both 
in the morning and in the evening (VIII, 22, 14; X, 39, i; 40, 4). 
Once it is said that they come also at noon (V, 76, 3). It remains undecided 
what specific natuni phenomenon they were sup()osed to represent, but their 
connexion with the transition between light and darkness is certain. They 
may thus have been meant to represent the morning and the evening star — 
as diey are said to have been born separately {nana jatau, V, 73, 4) — or 
simply the two moments of transition between day and night. Their path 
is red or golden (mdravartanl, hiranyavartanl ) — it is dawn and sunset. 
Their car runs also by day aiid by night — since it is said to move round 
the whole of the sky (I, 180, 10), to cover the whole expanse of heaven in 
its course (IV, 43, 5), to compass heaven and earth in one day (III, 58, 8); 

but at those times it is not seen. In its nightly course it separates the 

extreme points of heaven (the limit of the west from that of the east), and 
at that time Surya enfolds the Asvins’ brightness (VII, 69, 3 and 4). The 
other, more obvious, moment of their marriage with Surya is when 

they cross the path of the sun at the zenith : this was when S. mounted 
on their car, and when the third, the middle or noontide wheel of that car 
disappeared, according to the 15th st. of the Suryasukta, or was promptly 
arrested, according to the 3rd st. of the hymn V, 73 : “one beautiful wheel 
ydu promptly arrested for the sake of the beauty (of S.), whereas 
round the other... spheres you fly powerfully”. The 5th st. of the 
same hymn explains that, when Surya mounted on their ever swift- 

running car, they were encompassed by the flaming rays of the sun’s glow. 
The wheel of th^ Sun, of the flaming Suiya, absorbed the wheel of the 
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Asvins, made it disappear in its rays. So these nuptials are represented as 
an absorption of the husbands in the wife : this .^gaui seems to point to the 
notions of a matriarchal society, where the husband was socially absorbed by 
the A%ife. 

Already this introductory evidence leaves little margin lor doubt that 
the maiden Silrya was originally a personification of the sun. But in n 
number of passages, including some stanzas of the Suryasilkta, she is intro- 
duced as the daughter of the suivgod Surya. It appears however that such 
was not her original relation to Surya, the youngest of the Adityas. A 
contemporary scholar'^ has pointed out the fact that Adici is closely connect- 
ed with the Asvins as the sole deity sharing their attribute, the madhuhasa, 
and that in this context she is the correlative of the archaic Mother Goddess 
probably represented on a seal of Mohenjo Daro with her two thenomor- 
phous acolytes, and occurring also ui other archaic mythological representa- 
tions of the Indo-Aegcan zone, a.o. as Helena with the Dioskouroi, the cor- 
relatives of the Asvinau. The feminine Surd docs not occur in the RV. 
along with Siira, the rarely used synonym of Surya, but it occurs in the 
*Avesta as one of the names of the goddess ArdvI-Sura-Anfibita; and if the 
etymological ecjiiation Anahita = Aditf is right, it completes the evidence 
of the identity of the ancient female light-goddess Sura or Surya with Aditi. 
If Aditi and Surya were equivalent personifications of the ancient Mother 
Goddess, then Surya could have been onginallv m any case only the mother 
of the sun-ood. But Silrya is a late-comer amongst the Adityas: he, the 
eighth and last-born son of Aditi, the Martanda, was not even at once 
admitted amongst the gods, but was cast away by his mother (according to 
X, 72, 8-9). Thus it seems that the sim^god was introduced only at a 
comparatively later period of ancient Vedic mythology. 

When the god Surya was introduced as the paramount personification 
of the sun, Surya was relegated to the background; but she could not be 
suppressed altogether, as her image was too deeply rooted in ancient mytho- 
logical conceptions. Some relation or other had to be established between 
the two, and so she was made into Surya’s daughter. One portion at 
least, the less prominent portion of her previous character, was left to her. 

3 J. Przyluski, ‘Les Asvin ct la Grande Dcessel Harvard Journal of Oriental 
Studies j .April 1936, pp. i2gf£. 

4 Przyluski, *Thc Great Goddess in India and Iran’, IHQ., September 1934, 
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According to Rgvedic beliefs, the sunlight travels during the night in the 
yonder, hidden sphere of ^the hypcrcosmic ocean towards cast, and from 
there appears again in the parthivam rajas. In yonder uttamam or paramam 
rajas light is that which to us is darkness. “On the black path (on the 
path of night) the black birds (the sun-rays which arc now darl<) fly up to 
heaven: they had come hither from the scat of na”, says the 47th st. of 
the famous Vac-hymn I, 164. A notion preserved in the i6th st. of the 
Silryasukta shows that the sun-goddess Sfirya was once held to have two 
wheels moving altcrnatingly, one of which is hidden and known only 
to the wise. It is obviously the sun’s course at night. When the figure 
of Surya was superseded by the masculine personification of the visible 
plicnomcnon of the sun, the portion left to her seems to have been that 
invisible portion of the sun’s course at night. The st. I, 115, 5 says: other 
is his (Siirya’s) infinite shining light, other the dark one which the (sun-) 
steeds draw”; it is no longer the light of Surya: to him belongs only the 
sunlight which rises for us, as another st. confirms (X, 37, 3cd ) — prdclnam 
a n y a d anu vartate raja ud a n y e n a jyotisa yasi surya! 

The fact of Surj^a being the nocturnal, hypcrcosmic, sun explains the 
conception underlying the amavasya myth, the myth of the nuptials 
between the Sun and the Moon, which is the central item of the Suryasukta. 

Vcdic authors appear to have had quite definite ideas about the fact 
that the light of the moon is derived from the sun (sec IX, 71, 9b adhi tvisir 
adhita smyasya, where the context shows that it is the moon that is meant; 
also V, 47, 3b and cf. this with IX, 71, 2c), and ascribed originally the waning 
of the moon to her being absorbed again by the sun (X, 138, 4c mdseva, 
suryo vasu puryam d dadc, and X, 55, 5); this was before the identification 
with the soma-juice afforded the explanation that the moon is being drunk 
up by the gods. But this second explanation did not eliminate the first: 
both in the later RV . and in post-Vedic literature they exist side by side. 
In the moonless night the moon is completely swallowed up by the sun. 
Obviously not by the diurnal sun, but by the nocturnal. The hymn 
X, 55 speaks first of the sun hidden away in the distant region (that is to 
say. in the hypcrcosmic rajas) whose pre-existent light Indra caused to 
rise for our cosmos (cf, X, 17 1, 4 tvarn tyam indra smyam pased santam 
puraskrdhi)— and then, in st. 5, it speaks of the swallowing of the moon 
by the sun : vidhum dadrdnam samane hahundm yuvanam santam palito 
jagdra '{devasya pasya kdvyarn mahitvddya rnamdra sa hyah samdna). The 
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hymn I, 144 contains an early reference -to the amavasya notion, in st. 4: 
,..dva savayasa,.,samane yond mithund samok^sdj dwa na naktam palito 
yavajani pam carann ajaro manusd yugd. This notion of the moon's nuptials 
with the sun underlies the myth of Soma’s nuptials with Surya as related in 
the Suryasf^kta; the verse (X, 85, 18) describing sun and moon as a couple, 
in notable parallelism to I, 144, 4, occurs in the sequel of the stanza con- 
cerning Surya’s hidden wheel/' 

The stanzas 14- 15 of the Suryasukta represent the older nucleus of the 
Surya-Asvinau myth, on which the Surya-Soma mytli, occupying the greater 
portion o^ the original hymn, has been superimposed. The novelty of its 
conception at the rune of the composition of the hymn is still obvious in 
the polemical turn of the 9th st., stressing witli unexpected emphasis that 
It was Soma who sought the bride, while the Asvins were only the grooms- 
men (and therewith changing the quite unequivocal meaning of the term 
vara, as recurrent in st. 14 in connexion with the inf. vareyam of st. 15). 
Our hymn represents also the first definite evidence of the identification ot 
Soma with the moon, which was apparently a novelty as well, being des- 
^Tibed as a secret known only to the Brahmanas. This might provide an 
clement for the dating of the Amavasya myth, but it is certainly not its 
prior age-limit. In fact, before appearing under the name of Soma, the 
Moon as the suitor of Surya appears under the name of Pusan. The 4th st. 
of Ihe hymn VI, 58 says that Pusan of glorious brilliance, being impelled by 
love, was given by the gods to Surya — and the context makes it clear that 
the idea referred to is that of amavasya, the nuptials of the Moon with the 
Sun: in fact the ist st. says of Pusan sukrarn le any ad yajatarn te anyad 
visurupe aham “one of thy two contrasting days is bright, the other is vener- 
able” (namely the day of amavasya, when he is honoured as the spouse of the 
sun); and the 2nd st. incidentally explains why he is particularly honoured 
on that day ; bhuuane vjsve arpitah, because he has penetrated into the 
whole of nature (this whole of nature being obviously represented by 


5 An evidence that the author of the stanzas on Surya’s and Soma’s marriage 
actually had in his mind the concrete idea of an amavasyii night is the location of the 
bridal procession at the two naksatras arjum, which is that called in AV. XIV, i, 13 
and in Sat.Br. II, i, 11, 2 fhalgnni, and aghds, which is the constellation usually 
called rnaghd: according to the ancient work Sdrapannatti (cf Ind. Studien, X, 
p. 292), both togctlier define the prausthapadt amavasya. 
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the Mother Goddess Surya). The name Pusan occurs also in the Surya- 
sukta, concurrently with the name Soma, and in one of the later stanzas, 
relating to the marriage-ceremony, Pusan is named as the prototype of the 
bridegroom. But, curiously enough, he is mentioned also in one of the 
stanzas of the oldest nucleus (14), where the bridegrooms of Surya are the 
Asvins: all the gods applauded the marriage of Surya to the Asvins, and 
Pusan as the son chose them to be his fathers. So according ‘to this older 
version of the myth Surya is not the bride but the mother of Pusan; and 
this explains the singular turn of thought in the 5th st. of the hymn VI, 55 
where Pusan is said to be the wooer of his mother. It is obviously .1 
synthesis resulting from the superimposition of the younger notion, that 
Pusan as the Moon marries Surya, on the pair of older notions that the 
Asvins marry her and that the light of the moon is born from the sun. 
(As the Suryasukta contains both the versions of the myth of Surya*s 
marriage, it apparently conciliates them by assuming that the two events 
belong to successive ages — a mythical rendering of the fact that the relevant 
conceptions were evolved in successive periods). ♦ 

The Suryasukta already explains the progressive waning of the moon* 
by the idea that its substance, Soma, is eaten by the gods; nevertheless, 
the total disappearance of the moon is obviously understood here in the sense 
of the amavasya myth, which is at the centre of the actual hymn, and 
which is explained in tlie other relevant passages as the absorption of the 
Moon in the Sun. One of these contexts, as we have seen, voices the idea 
that on the amavasya night the moon is absorbed in the totality of Being — 
and here we already see the outset of philosopliical speculation in close con- 
tiguity with the myth — and with a very archaic myth at that, since its 
underlying conception of the husband being given to, and absorbed in the 
wife goes back to a period familiar with matriarchal institutions. In the 
contiguity of these two ideologie.s their connexion is easily detected : 
Surya, the ancient Mother Goddess, is already implicitly conceived as the 
all-deity, as the personification of universal being. The same fact is amply 
observable with regard to the other personifications of the Mother Goddess : 
with regard to Aditi who, especially in the AV., is celebrated as the all of 
nature and of being, past, present, and future; and even more so with 
regard to Viraj, the personification of the heavenly hypercosmic ocean, iden- 
tified with Vac, the divine logos, one quarter of whom was uttei*ed and 
dispersed into the whole of creation, while the remaining three quarters 
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abide in the original supernal sphere, from the 6th, 7th, 8th, loth, iith 
and 1 2th stanzas oj the Suryasukta it can be cfearly seen that Surya, too, 
is identified with Vac: “The bride was she who is uttered by the singers, 
she who is connected with narasamsa, Surya’s beautiful garment was pre- 
pared by Song”, “Thought was her pillow”, “Manas was her carriage” 
whose bulls were “harnessed by Rc and Saman”, whose “wheels were 
hearing”, while ''vyana was fixed as axle” in that “car made of nianas”. 

The fact that Surya, from whom derives the song-inspiring essence of 
soma — of Soma who is vaco jantus (IX, 67, 13) but also pat/r vaens (IX, 
26, 4; or vacas patt IX, loi, 5) — the fact that Surya is identified with Vac, 
explains her connection with the Gandharva, who in a late stanza of the 
Suryasukta is introduced as Surya’ s husband in the second place after 
Soma. The Brahmana-legend of Soma, the Gandharvas and Vac is well 
known : the Soma was bought from the Gandharva at the price of the 
goddess Vac {Ait, Br., I, 27; Taitt. Samh., VI, i, 6, 5; Ma^tr. Sarnh,, III, 
7, 3). Less known is its earlier, Rgvedic, background, wLerc the Gandharva 
‘is as yet only one. I have treated in detail this subject elsewhere, and may 
‘therefore limit myself here to a summary exposition. The original, primor- 
dial abode of the Gandharva is the hypercosmic sphere beyond the vault of 
the sky (X, 123, 7) — the supernal ocean that, as wc have seen, is Viraj, 
identified with Vac. Therefore he is said to be the knower of the immortal 
namani (the mortal nainani being the noumenic essences of the manifold 
creation). In his connection with the supernal ocean he is also conceived as 
the guardian of the seat of Soma: he has been vanquished by Indra who 
has rent open his body (here the Gandharva’s parallelism with Vrtra be- 
comes apparent) and thus made the sun-light appear. This ideology is 
bound up with the other, noted above (p. 30), concerning Indra’s feat of 
bringing to the nether world the light of the sun, which was primarily 
hidden in the hypercosmic sphere. Thus we see that the Gandharva is 
connected with the primordial nocturnal Sun. The vanquished G. has been 
brought down in the streams of soma, and now inhabits the lower sphere 
of the earthly rajas, where he has the function of producing life, more parti- 
cularly human life: thus “the Gandharva utters Vac in the womb of the 
mother”, that is to say, produces the naman of the being winch is to be born. 
According to the AV. (V, i, 2), this “creator who had seen the unuttered 
Vac” (namely the hypercosmic Vac) has been the first to enter a mother’s 
womb. 
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The later popular conception of the Gandharva as bearer of the inch- 
vidOal life-essence is in the same line. Nor yet is the, half mythical, half 
philosophical conception of the Gandharva aspiring to the maiden Surya as 
towards the essence of Immortality confined to Vedic literature. Suffice it 
to recall in this context the poetical scene of the Sakkapanhasuttdnta, where 
the Gandhabba Pancasikha accompanies with his love-song the Bodhisattva's 
meditation leading to bodhi: 

Sakkafutto va jhanena ekodi nipako sato 

amatam muni jigimsdno tarn ah am Suriyavaccase j 

yathd pi muni nandeyya patvd samhodhim uttamam 

evam nandeyya kalydnl misstbhdvam gato taydj / (DN. II, p. 267). 

The Sun-maiden is still treated as the symbol of the amrta, of the 
uttama sambodhi ’. Pancasikha is said to be the visible appearance of 
god Brahma (DN. II, p. 21 1) — and it is Brahma who after the bodhi per- 
suades the Buddha to “open the gates of the Immortal”, to preach the 
saving doctrine. Pancasikha’s song symbolically expresses the yearning of the 
nether life to return to the supernal sphere of the Immortal. 

(The underlying ideology persists in Mahayanic thought; it is voiced — 
to quote one of many instances — in the stanza IX, 46 of the Mahdydna- 
sutrdlamkdra, describing the final enlightenment as maithunasya pardvrttl, 
“the Return (to the sphere of Nirvana) of the nuptials”, being “the attain- 
ment of the supernal omnipresence in the state of beautitude of the Buddhas, 
in the pure vision of the Bride”, i.e., of the transcendent Tathata, Prajna or 
Bodhi, Mother of the Bodhisattvas (II, 5), and spouse of the Buddhas. The 
Gandharva Pancasikha is now the Bodhisattva Manjusri, who enunciates the 
teaching of the path towards Bodhi.") 

The Rgvedic Gandharva was primarily wedded to the hypercosmic 
Surya the original, immortal abode of soma — , and the wedding of King 
Soma, who was derived from the Gandharva, to Surya— in other words the 
return of the moon to the hypercosmic sphere of the nocturnal sun — is the 

6 This symbolical motif seems to have been very popular in Buddhist circles, 
as .may be gathered from the figurations on the bas-reliefs of the Buddhist cave- 
temples at Aurangabad (note the recurrent representations of the female personage 
with the archaic characteristics of the Mother Goddess (hair attired in the likeness 
of the leafy branches of a tree; pair of acolytes; sun-disc, very clearly visible in one 
representation). 

7 Cf. II Mito Psicologico, pp. aj^f., ^4of. 
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happy ending of the Gandharva’s drama, so tragically started. Soma’s 
dying is not a death, for he is actually re-born through his union with 
Surya. This implicit idea may be taken as a foreshadowing of the myth 
which underlies the legend of Satyavat and Savitrl. Savitri marries Satya- 
vat by svayamvara — that is to say, “like Suryii*', as the aforementioned RV . 
hymn says of RodasI — , although she knows that his early death is decreed by 
divine law,* But she has the power of bringing him to life again, she re- 
conquers him from the grasp of Death who has never given up any other 
mortal, for she prevails over Yama by the divine power of truthful Speech, 
by the satyavakya. This is a legendary rendering of the fadt that in the 
underlying myth Savitrl — or Gayatn — is herself divine Speech, Vac. Her 
power is the essence of satya. Now the Vth Adhyaya (14th Br.) of the 
Brhaddranyakofanisad teaches us that Gayatrfs own abode is her 
tuny am darsatam padam, namely, that sun which shines beyond the world 
(that is, above that rajas which is the place of Silrya-Aditya) : paroraja 
ya esa tapati. And our text goes on to say that this is the sphere of satya. 

• Soma is satyavat, because his essence consists of the supernal satyaf- 
essence of Surya. When he wanes by divine law he cannot really 
die, for his spouse brings him to life again while he rests in her 
lap, as the Epic legend beautifully and significantly narrates. The archaic 
outline of the myth connecting soma with SavitrT-GayatrT is still preserved in 
an incidental reference of the Sat. Br. (where of tourse the context uses h 
for quite extraneous exegetical purposes): it is GayatrT who carries off the 
soma (cf. ill, 9, 4, 10), 

That myth is undoubtedly very ancient, as its kinship with several 
other myths relating to the Mother Goddess in the vast Indo-Aegean area 
of religions is apparent, a.o. with that of Isis who brings back to life the 
dead Osiris in the form of Horos. 

At the stage of thought where this myth originates Vac-Savitrl is still 
the Goddess of universal life, and also the personification of the hypercosmic 
nocturnal Sun. But at this stage, dated by the earliest Upanisads, she is 
even more: in the Chandogyop. (Ill, 12, 5ff.) she is presented as the 
universal brahman equated with the female aspect of the Universal Purusa, 
whose one quarter, according to the st. of the Purusasukta quoted in this 
connexipn, are all the mortal beings, while his three quarters are immortal 
in the siapernal sphere. This sphere of the brahman is the dkasa equated 
with the hrdakdsa, and this is the Static Fullness (purmm apravarti). 
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According to a previous passage of this text (III, 5) the Brahman is the 
flower of the Sunrays U|)wardbound, that is, of the nocturnal sun. 
Its essence is the quintessence of the amrta (fancamam amrtam or amrtd- 
nam amrtani). By virtue of this amrta the sun, at the end of its nordi- 
south cycle or age, will finally rise only in the upward direction (that is 
during the earthly night), and henceforth neither rise nor set any longer 
but remain static. The “sloka** quoted in this connexion implfes that this 
final issue is satya, the brahman. The meaning is evidently that in 
this final nocturnal rise -of the sun the nether reality of Gayatri, her one 
quarter, the fiianifold world, will be reintegrated in the hypercosmic static 
whole, the purnam apravarti. 

We see how philosophical thinking has taken possession of the ancient 
mythical figure of the Sun-goddess; we shall shortly see, in similar contexts, 
how it takes possession of the myth of her marriage, of the amavasya myth. 

A hymn of the IXth Mandala (113), which already identifies Soma 
with the Moon, calling him the husband of the skyey regions, says that 
Soma was generated rtavdkena satyena sraddhaya tapasd (2), that he was 
brought by the Daughter of the Sun, that he was received by the Gandharvas 
who put in him rasa (meaning probably the liquid soma) (3). The expression 
rtavdkena satyena is reminiscent of the Savitrl-myth, and corroborates the 
evidence that Savitri is Surya. But the expression sraddhayd tapasd 
vividly recalls the wording of the Upanisadic doctrine of pitrydna 
and devaydna: te ya evam etad vidur ye cdml aranye sraddharn satyam 
Hpdsate (Brh, Ar. U., VI, 2, 15); tad ya ittharn vidur ye chme ^rdnye 
sraddhd tapa ity updsate {Ch. U., V, 10, 9, secondary version) and 
{Mund. U I, 2, ii) tapahsraddhe ye hy upavasanty aranye.,, surya' 
dvarena te virajdh praydnti yatrdmrtah puruso hy avyaydtmd. The posthu- 
mous way of these leads to the sun and to Brahmaloka, the supreme hyper- 
cosmic sphere; whereas those whose life is centred in ritual acts rise only as 
far as the moon, to make up the moon’s life-essence, which is eaten by the 
gods. Hence they come back to earth through the rain*. 


8 The two yanas are marked respectively by the two paksas of the moon 
cycle: the devayana by tlic paksa of her waxing, which is determined by the influx 
of, and connexion with the hypercosmic light, the pitryana by her waning, deter- 
mined by the descent of the light-essence into the nether life. The corresponding 
‘^northward** and “southward** periods of the solar year are figured in this context 
in analogy to the old conception of the “upward” way of the sunlight (from tht 
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This shows that sraddha, inasmuch. as she is the mystic sraddha of 
Upanisadic wisdom, conditions the union with the hypcrcosniic Sutya, 
Already the Rgvedic* passage implies that Sraddha is Surya, and a passage 
of the Sat, Br, confirms it: Sraddha is the Daughter of the Sun (XII, 7, 
i). In the Upanisads she has become the sotcric entity, who delivers 
from Samsara inasmuch as she is the secret wisdom of the Upanisad (note 
that the Ch.'U, says, in the 1 st Adhy., sraddhaya upanisadd). As Savitri 
she delivers from death*’, and the same she does as Sraddha, according to the 
Upanisadic version of the Naeiketas legend, which also narrates the 
mystery 06 the descent to the realm of death and the miracle of the return 
to life after the yogic attainment of the supreme Upanisadic wisdom, 
which is death and birth simultaneously, yogo hi prabhavdpyayau. Inspired 
by sraddha, Naeiketas despises the posthumous worlds which can be won 
by ritual work, and by his steadfastness wrenches from Mrtyu the secret 
of the mahdn sdmpardya, of the realm of the transcendent atman, of the 


nether sphere of the day to the yonder sphere ol the night) and the converse 
‘ downward” way (from night to day). 

Thus both the yanas lead through the moon, but with different orientations. 
Ihe pitryana follows die moon’s nether cyclic destiny, whcrca.s the devayana mysti- 
cally overcomes it by the definitive upward impulse of die Upanisadic wisdom. Thus 
the KamttakiXJ . (I) states that the moon is die door tej die heavenly world, and 

explains this function as follows : he who is able to give the right answer to the 

moon’s questions is allowed to pass, while he who is ignorant of the mystery implied 
in the two questions is sent down through the rain t<; any form of nether existence. 
The secret wisdom consists in the awareness that the ultimate origin of bodi the 
moon’s and the man’s life is the infinite hypcrcosniic Light {vicaksana, ' hha, 
amitahha) which was brought down to earth through the “paternal essence” of die 
moon which is generated in the 15 (kalas of the waxing paksa): as such, i.e. as 

offspring and likeness of the moon, man is born and re-born by the agency of the 

twelve-fold or thirteen-fold lunar year. The initiated one however knows not only 
the way of his original descent, but also the opposite way of the final return {sam tad 
vide prati tad vide *ham); by the force of this satyam tapas (i.e. by the tapas— 
sraddha^ saiy a mentioned in the three texts on the yanas) the moon is urged to 
direct him upwards, to the sphere of the Immortal, on the path of the moon’s own 
secret immortality — since the initiated, who is aware of his supernal o^-igin, has now 
cstabli.shcd his identity with the moon (tvam asmit^ also in her immortal aspect, 

9 As Sraddha she is also the giver of immortality according to die Brahmana 
doctrine. , Here she is idenrified with Ija, who is also = Vac. Already in the RV. 
I^usan is called idds path; in the PaurSnic mythology Ida. the Daughter of the Sun, 
niarries Budha, the Son of the Moon. 
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universal hypercosmic light which shines beyond the sun and all the other 
lights of the world. Naeiketas, “he who did not shine** or “appear**^®, dwelt 
three nights with death and came back at the end of that time with the 
possession of true immortality tlirough mystic union — like the moon, which 
docs not shine or appear for three nights from amavasya, but ^during that 
time wins ‘his* secret immortality through ‘his’ union with Surya — or 
Sraddha/^ 

The Upanisadic pancagnividya teaches that 5 raddha is the essence 
of the oblation in the yonder world, whence is born King Soma, who after 
four transformations appears in the form of the human individual. When 
this individual dies, out of the cremation-fire he is born in a light-shape 
(pumso bhdsvaravarnah). If in life he has chosen Sraddha-satya as his lot, 
then he follows the devayana to final immortality; he returns to his trans- 
cendent fountainhead, to Sraddlia as the hypercosmic Vac. 

Vac, the All-Goddess, as the saving deity — Vac, divine wisdom, who 
transports her lover, the knower of the transcendent mysteries (as such he is 
often called Vena, with an ancient epithet of the Gandharva), to her hyper- 
cosmic abode where he becomes the All-Purusa in the indissoluble unity 
with her: I have repeatedly shown that this conception is familiar to, and 
amply elaborated in, the later portion of the RV„ as well as in the AV, 
Surya- 5 raddha-Vidya is another personification of this mystic deity. But of 
all its names — Aditi, Vac, Viraj, Sraddha, etc., Surya is the only one which 
no longer appears in these highly speculative contexts. One of the leit- 
motivs of this new psychological mythology accounts for the significant 
omission. In fact the vision of this female deity now centres no longer in 
the values of the manifold life of which she Is the fountainhead, but in the 
transcendent unity of this fountainhead itself, whose true realm is beyopd 
the cosmos and whose reality, ever contrasting with the cosmic becoming, 
can be actualized In the inmost depths of the human heart when all Its 
differentiated experience is eliminated, when its faculty of cognition is 
expanded and superlated so as to embrace the whole of being In the unity 
of all-consciousness* This transfiguration, brought about in the human 


10 eiketa as perf. of cit» “shine”, “appear'*, occurs repeatedly in the RV, 

It According to the Brahmana-J^gend the Soma brought by Suparn^VSk 
through Gayatci was sto!«h by f4W^Gandharva Visvavasu— ^4 tisro mm pipahfto 
Ill* 7, 3)* 
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mind by the soteric power of Vac-Viraj, 'divine consciousness— and fulfilled 
in the psychic excrciy already called yoga (in fact. represented by the oldest, 

Vcdic, form of Yoga, as I have repeatedly shown) — this psychic transfigura- 
tion is^at the same time a cosmic elevation, an ascension beyond the nether 

world to the hypercosmic sphere of the unuttered, “total” Vac, a reinte- 
gration of being into its totality, a re-absorption into the transcendent foun- 
tainhead. Tihis mystic reality is now being constantly and emphatically 
contrasted with the solar realm of multiplicity in cosmic manifestation and 
psychic experience — the sun is now evaluated as the antagonist of this 
unique object of the new aspiration. It is the solar connotation of the name 
of Surya that stands in the way of its sharing the new career of the divine 
hypostasis which it designated. But the continuity is nevertheless main- 
tained. In fact, the conception of the hypercosmic abode of the all-deity 
which, as the relevant texts insistently state, is revealed when the cosmic 
light of the sun has set — this conception is obviously the direct, though now 
mystically speculative, continuation of the ancient mythical conception of 
the hypercosmic abode of Surya as the nocturnal sun. Moreover, the oniis- 
!;ion of the name Suryii is largely offset by the vogue of its equiva- 
lents — not only Viraj, “the Radiant”, but also and more particularly 
Rocana, which appears in one of the earliest Vedic yoga-texts, the 189th 
hymn of the Xth Mandala. When the Sun-bull has stepped forth, when 
he illumines the sky, Rocana moves in the depths of the human being, 
where she recedes by the same breath by which he proceeds forth. But she. 
Vac, radiates her light in the thirty (hypercosmic spheres) (trimsad dhama 
vi rajati vak: this is a particular evidence of the identity of Rocana, Viraj 
and Vac), so that it is day a long time before morning (obviously in the 
hypercosmic spheres illumined by Rocana’s light which for our world is 
darkness). 

We have seen that the dark portion of the moon, his invisible 
amavasya portion, was held forth in the Rgvedic conception as the venerable 
one in opposition and in preference to the moon’s luminous aspect, which 
is mortal; This dark aspect, which persists alone when the bright aspect has 
waned, , is the warrant of Soma’s immortality in ‘his’ apparently mortal life. 
We have also noted that the final version of this myth relating to the moon 
resulted frojtn a synthesis of the idea that ‘he’ is being consumed by the gods 
mi ‘he* is being reabsorbed by the sun* to tho ^ect 

that ‘his* bright phase are the food of the gods, while the a^Svasyi portion 
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IS the spouse of Surya or the AlUife. Hence, the doctrine of the sixteen 
pjrts of the moon, which is speculatively elaborated in t|ic Brh. Ar. U., (I, 5, 
13-14) through the identification of the Moon with prana-Prajapati. “His 
fifteen kalas become apparent in the fifteen nights through which the« Moon 
alternately waxes and wanes, but the permanent {dhrtiva) kala is the six- 
teenth; in the nmavasya night he penetrates with this sixteenth portion of 
his into the all of life; therefore in that night no life should be killed, out 
of reverence for this deity” — namely for that particularly venerable aspect 
of the Moon which is life in its divine, immortal form, as we already know 
from the Rgvedic passage. But in the Upanisadic context the old mythi- 
cal ideology, now referred to the principle of human existence, is translated 
to a highly speculative purport: in the man who is initiated to mystic 
wisdom the unmanifest sixteenth kala is the atnian. There is another ver- 
sion of this teaching, in the same Adhy. of the Brh. Ar. U. (4, 15), 
analogous in purport though differently formulated. The atman is inti- 
mately present in every part and function of the organism, but he cannot 
be apprehended in them, for inasmuch as he is immanent in this differen- 
tiated aspect of existence he is not the whole; therefore one should not seek 
to realize him in any of the several functions, but only as atman — in that 
aspect of existence in which the manifold complex of experience is inte- 
grated into the unity of the whole of being. 

Among the Upanisadic texts concerning the sodasakala ptirusa, that 
of the Prasnop. (Vth pr,) still preserves more or less distinctly the original 
import. Out of the intimate unmanifest Purusa the sixteen parts of reality 
have arisen. But lor the man who attains the state of universal vision the 
sixteen parts converge, again into the unity of the Purusa, unparted (akala) 
and immortaP^. 

12 Ihc moon aj» guide and Vloor’ to the heavenly world (c£. n. 8) is invoked 
under die name of Pusan in the prayer Isop. 15(1., Brh. Ar. Up. V, 15. The opening 
towards the siiprnal world of satya is covered by the golden cup of his bright aspect; 
hence he is asked to disclose it for the vision of the initiated, whose dharma is satya. 
In this quality Pusan is invoked as Yama, king of the dead, as Surya Prajapatya i.e. 
Pusan-Savitr {RV. X, 17, 4, cf. IV, 53, 2; Sat. Br. XII, 3, 5, 1), guide and protector 
of die dead on the distant path to the heavenly world. By discarding his rays and 
rc-absorbing his light he allows the dying satyadharma to perceive his “most beauti- 
ful aspect”, i.e. the “venerable”, immortal aspect of the spouse of Surya, of the 
transcendent akala Purusa with whom the redeemed man, reduced to his sixteenth 
kala, is now identified. 
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The notion of the akala Purusa connects this teaching with that of the 
Maitrayanop, concerning the two aspects of the ^brahman, kala sakala and 
akala akala. Akala akala is tliat which was there before the sun {prdg 
aditya^, which equally means “turned towards cast from the sun, narncl/ 
from the siui setting in die west: the latter meaning refers to the ancient 
conception of the nocturnal sun. The double meaning is obviously inten- 
tional, the resultant significance being that the nocturnal sun is prior to the 
diurnal). Sakala sakala is that which began with Aditya. Its form is 
the year with its round of life and death. Primordially tlierc was the 
brahman, the Paramatman, the One, universally infinite, immeasurable, 
indivisible, unthinkable. It is only his shining aspect which appears in the 
sun and in the other cosmic lights. For two arc in truth the forms of the 
brahman-light, one quiet, the other thriving. The latter constitutes the 
cosmic lights, but that higher light is the brahman’s Own Form. (This 
Unta brahmajyot/s is obviously the purnam apravarti of the Ch. U Its 
hidden abode is at the same tune the hypercosmic space and the hrdakasa, 
Its partial shining manifestation in the cosmos is Aditya with the other 
lights, while in the microcosmos it is Priina. The paths of Prana and Aditya 
arc co-ordinate, the direction of these paths alternates according to whether 
IS is day or night. Like the cosmic sun, also the heart-sun radiates either 
downwards or upwards. By the action of the downward rays the individual 
migrates in samsara and obtains the Iruition of his karman, whereas by the 
action of the upward rays he is borne upwards on the devayana path. Fience 
the object of the yoga-practice based on this doctrine is to orientate the inner 
kxila sakala, Prana, in the upward direction leading through the susumna to 
deliverance, i.c. to his eventual reintegration in the transcendent akala akala. 

Flere we meet again with most of the items, already known from the 
earlier texts, in one ideological complex centering in the theory of yoga: 
the sun of the night as the saviour and guide to the sphere of the primordial 
undifferentiated unity; the realization of this unity in the innermost space 
of the heart equated with the hypercosmic space. And the conclusion of 
this taching in the group of stanzas at the end of the M. U. reiterates the 
mythically philosophical doctrine of the marriage of Prana with Viraj which 
is expounded at the beginning of the Vlth Adhy. of the Brh. Ar. U and 
forms the oldest Upanisadic document of yoga. 

The doctrine of the division and reintegration of psychic and cosmic 

being is visibly connected with the Vedic myth of Purusa-Vac, whose one 
1 * 

MARCH, 1942 6 
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quarter constitutes the world while its three quarters are beyond the world. 
Tlic one quarter was dismembered and transformed into the many entities 
of our cosmos. This ideology is applied both to the I^urusa — in the Puru- 
sasukta and several cognate hymns — , and to Vac or Viraj — in the Vac- 
hymn 1 , 164 and in several cognate texts. I need not again ^adduce the 
evidence, which 1 have already often discussed elsewhere, that Purusa and 
Vac- Viraj have this complex of features in common because they are the 
male and female aspect respectively of the same androgynous all-being, 
The Purusasukta also explains how the severance of the one quarter, which 
IS the cosmic Purusa, came about: rhe Viraj aspect proceeded forth from 
the Purusa aspect and generated the cosmic Purusa. 

I have also repeatedly pointed out that the oldest yoga- ideology, which 
appears already in the Vedas (among other texts in the great Viraj-hymn of 
the AV., VIII, gj, is complementary to that ideology of the primordial 
descent and division, since it teaches the theory and practice of the reinte- 
gration of the cosmic quarter divided into many parts — whose microcosmic 
equivalent is the phycho-physiological unit of man with its many functions— 
its reintegration into the primordial unity. This realization is an asceiv 
sion, an extasis, a translation to the transcendent sphere beyond the cos- 
mos, but the transfiguration which conditions it, namely, the transfigura- 
tion of the manifold experience into the onefold ecstatic experience, takes 
place in the innermost ^pace of the human heart, by the power of Viraj, 
whose essence is described also in this context as the nocturnal light, the 
mystic essence of Biahman. In direct continuity with these ideologies is the 
yoga-teaching of Yajnavalkya in the Brh. Ar. U. Which is the supernal 
way of deliverance.? It is traced by the union of Prana-Indha, the principle 
and exponent of mortal life, with his spouse Viraj, whose essence is ex- 
plained in the same Adhy. as identical with that of Vac, constituting in 
the microcosmos the principle of consciousness, prajnatman. When this 
union is consummated, man is transformed into the All-Purusa coextensive 
with the Universe. In the following Brahmana this transfiguration is said 
to be realized also in dreamless sleep. When all the cosmic lights have set, 
only the inner, invisible light remains to man — yo *yam vijndnamayah 
pranesH hrdyantarjyotih pumsah. When this vijnanamaya purusa sets out 
for his paralokasthdna, then, as the text says further on, he penetrates into 
the innermost space of the h.t2itt-nddis. This is where the realization ''aham 
evedam sarvo *smt* eventually takes place by his agency, as that other 
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purusa, namely the prana, is now wedded to the prajnatman {yatha prlyayd 
striyd samparisvakto na bahyam kimeana veda naniaram. evam evdyam 
puniSah prajnendtmand samparisvakto na bahyam kimeana veda ndntaram). 
Therewith man is translated to his “highest world” (so *sya paramo lokah). 
This reintegration of universal being in the individual is parama dnanda. 
All the several functions of the psycho-physical organism have censed owing 
to their unification. 

So this is how the sakala puriLp is turned into the akala purusa: by 
the union with Viraj, by the consummation of the transcendent vision in 
which thd kalas of differentiated individual experience arc merged. 

It can be observed in the Upanisads how the notion of the four padas 
of GayatfT, three of which (the verses of the SavitrT strophe, identified with 
triads of cosmic and microcosmic principles) are her lower, uttered form, 
whereas the fourth, transcendent and imperceptible, is her real essence and 
its place is SavitrT’s real abode; how this notion is later on transformed into 
the notion of the four aspects of the atman, three of which, namely the cons- 
ciousness of waking, of dream and of dreamless sleep, arc his nether aspects, 
*in which he is not manifested in his true reality, whereas his fourth, highest 
aspect, the tuftya which is the ecstatic consciousness of the yoga-rcali:?:ation, 
IS the atman *s own form. The peculiar import of the earlier notion is 
also retained at the later stage in the parallel speculations regarding 
the sacred syllable Oni, which in the later period ’ became the dlambana of 
yoga. The yoga-realization, whose four stages arc marked by the four 
moras of Orii located in four cakras, »s accomplished in the ek-stasis at the 
brahmarandhra bv the rcabsorption in the TurTya, which the relevant stanza 
calls “the Maternal Entity”. 

The last of the stanzas which conclude the M. U. connects the doctrine 
of the three contingent padas and the fourth transcendent one with the 
Vedic doctrine of the one contingent pada and the three transcendent ones, 
as in a way already the GavatrT-doctrinc of the Ch. U. had done by identi' 
fying the fourth unuttered pada of the SavitrT with the transcendent reality 
of Vac-Purusa. “In the three (namely in waking, dream and dreamless 
sleep, as explained in the preceding st.) there Is the one quarter of brahman, 
whereas in the transcendent (fourth) arc the three quarters.’ 

At a successive stage (in the Nrsimhottaratdpinyup.) we can observe 
the interesting encounter of this doctrine of the four aspects of atman with 
the doctrine of the sodasakala purusa. According to the latter doctrine, the 
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whole of nil the kalas, the power .of totality, potentially resides in the im- 
perceptible and static sixteenth part, in the dhmva sodas! kala, whose essence 
is the furnam afravarti. But this doctrine teaches us that from this potential 

whole, the Purusa, the several kalas are born; whereas of the Turlya, who 
* ' ♦ ^ 
is transcendent by definition, it had always been understood that he is un- 
connected with the nether multiplicity and docs not give rise to it. 

This synthesis of the two doctrines is achieved by edneeiving the 
TurTya as representing no longer only the result of the yoga-process, bxit the 
whole yocra-procss, which at the time was constructed in four stages (the 
four dhyanas of Epic Yoga and of Buddhism). The Nrsimhottaratapinyup. 
designates these four stages of the TurTya as ota, anujnatr, anujnd and 
avihalpa. The whole process of psycho-cosmic reality with its three stages, 
waking, dream and dreamless sleep, is now considered as a potential yoga- 
process, since it is liable to re-absorption in yoga. Tn this sense it Is stated 
that each of these Inferior stages ultimately abides in the TurTva by virtue of 
the latter’s four stages (each of which potentially inheres in the TurTya as 
liable to re-absorption in him). This provides a scheme of psycho-cosmic 
reality as divided Into sixteen parts. The inherence of tlie three’ 
contingent states of the psyche and correspondent forms of the cosmos in 
the stages of the TurTva is now also interpreted as their being derived from 
these stages. Hence tlic statement that “the nature of this whole world is 
differentiation, namarupa, inasmuch as the TurTya has the aspect of cons- 
ciousness (cidrupa), but Inasmuch as he has the aspect of indifference 
(avikalparupa) the whole world assumes the aspect of avikalpa (namely the 
fourth stage of the TurTva). 

The TurTva is now equated with the Narasirnha-anustubh and this with 
the syllable Oin. So the fourth, unuttered mora of Om is the turlya- 
'turlya. This is said to be “the Somaloka, ViraJ, the ekar.sl, the resplendent 
female entity (bhasvatl). The ensuing yogic teaching concerns the location 
of the sakala TurTya in the psychophysiological centres or cakras, while his 
constantly recurrent designation as saptatma caturatma and catuhsaptatma 
points to his lunar connotation as the entity revolving in the 4x7 days of 
the lunar cycle. When the top-point of the ladder of the cakras is reached 
‘at the end of the sixteen” (sodasante), the gradual re-absorptlon of the 
triple cosmos is completed. This means that the complex of reality is now 
yogically reinterpreted in the transcendent all-being of Viraj bhasvatT. 

The same Ideology is subsequently expoqnded In the form of a narration 
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modelled on the old speculatjvc myth of.C/;. U and Brh. Ar. U. concerning 
the warfare between devas and asuras, when the asuras fought the devas 
with- that Evil which is Death {asurnh pdpma = mrtyi4). Our Upanisad 
narrates (VI) that as the devas were striving for the realization of atnian, 
they were seized by the asuric evil, tint is to say, by Death. They would 
overcome Death, and so they awakened the Turlya-Tiuiya who llaslies up 
at the top df the Oinkara: and for them the asuric Evil was transformed 
into the light of pure Sat^Cit-Ananda. Therefore one should realize the 
Turlya-TurTya flashing up at the top-point of Oip, because thus the Asuric 
Evil is transfigured into tlie pure light of Saccidananda. Biit the devas 
wished to pass for ever into (the region of) that Light, as the\^ were appre- 
hensive of the second (dvitlyad bhayam eua pasyantas, that is to say, fearing 
to fall back into the dvaita, which is in the power of Death) : so they 
stopped in the Turlya-TurTya. Thus for them the Light which shone 
before the world (namely the cidnlpa TtirTya, as we see from Chapter II) 
became the Light which in its self-Iuminousness does PiOt shine (namely the 
avikalparupa Turlya). 

► On the ground of the foregoing evidence, the meaning of this allegory 
is now sufficiently clear, Deatli has lost its power over him who has realized 
at the top-point of the sixteen, in the TurTya-TurTya, the reintegration in 
the transcendent light of Viraj; for him death is not really death, as the 
analogous reintegration of the sakala Soma in ’ the Akala during the 
amavasya night is not a real death but a blissful return to his transcendent 
fountainhead, his wedding with Viraj bhasvatT. Man vanquishes death in 
that simultaneous death and regeneration which is yoga. The yogic sup- 
pression of all the functions of life, of the kalas of the sakala purusa, is not 
a likeness of death, but a victory over death, which can be made definitive 
if this realization is made permanent. It is the pure ananda of the trans- 
cendent Atman — it is the amavasya of tlie sodasakala purusa. 


Maryla Falk 



Early Indian Jewellery ‘ 

1 ilc earliest [)crs()iial oriiainenis in India survive in the shape of un- 
polished stones discovered Iroin various neolithic sites, one of which is 

a small village called Gungeria in C.P.' From allied finds of 

celts and other stone implements, the spot appears to have been the settle- 
ment of a neolithic people. The jewellery which was hidden underground, 
apparently for its safety, consisted of 120 ornamental laminae of plain thin 
sliects ol silver and a number of beads of dilTcrent shapes. The silver leaves 
would remind one of shiny jxtals of tropical flowers and the stone beads 
look like imitations of various seeds of fruits. These were, m all 
[irobability, meant for being strung up m threads to be worn as 

neck garlands. 

The date of the find cannot be definitely ascertained. But it is evident 
that the jeweller had already adv.inced far from the primitive stage of orna- 
ment making when the chief ingredients in jewellery consisted of flowers, 
Iruit seeds, animal claws and bones, and feathers of birds. 

A true jewellery epocli dawned in India with the advent of the chalco' 
lithic age. There had grown a peculiar civilization in North western por- 
tions of India during this time, — variegated remains of which have been 
discovered from different' place*: m the Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan etc. 

Genesis of the jieople avIio lived on pasturage and agriculture is not 
definitely known. From their painted pottciv, their well-planned archi- 
tecture and sculpture in which thev had reached a 'creative climax’, it 
appears that they reached a high aesthetic and cultural level. And as a 
predecessor of the Indians of the siib.secjucnt age they were great admirers 
of high class ornaments for personal use. The principal hoards of jewcllerv 
which have survived of these people have mainly been found, together with 
other remains of rheni, from two important sites, one at Mohenjo-daro in 
Sind and the other at Harappa in the Punjab. 

Tlic city of Mohenjo-daro was unfortunate in being laid within the 
devastating orbit of the river Indus and till finally abandoned it is known 
to have been visited by repeated inmindations. These floods have left 
traces on the remains of the city, leaving signs of three quite well defined 
periods in the life of the settlement. 

I The Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 614. 
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Hach of these periods ajp supposed 4:o have extended over an approxi- 
mate length of 250 ^^ears. The antit]iiicies of the earlier as well as of parts 
of the middle periods have gone beyond our reach due to the rise of sub- 
soil water, jewellery objects have, however, been found from all over the 
upper rcacljable strata. Ornaments are comparatively rare in the middle 
period but the antiquities belonging to the late period have among them 
three very large hoards of these consisting of various types. 

The city which flourished in Harappa, unlike Mohenjo-daro, was in 
continuous habitation for a great length of time and hence the ruined site 
IS found to have all the merits and faults of such a site from an archa'o- 
legist’s point of view. Though epoch making antiquities like the dancing 
statuettes were brought to light from this place, tlie amount of jewellery 
discovered at Harappa has not been a very appreciable one. These ruins at 
this place have so tar yielded only one solitary hoard of jewellery worth any 
notice but some of the ornaments found in this hoard have been of great 
aesthetic merit. 

• Besides Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, numerous specimens of chalco- 
•lithic jewellery were discovered from various other explored sites of the 
Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan. These objects have been mostly 
loiind in fragmentary condition and are not worth any special notice. 
Among these sites just mentioned that of Chanhu-daro in Sind has been ol 
a special interest to the archxologist as well as the “student of personal orna- 
ments because remains of numerous stone beads in various states in the 
process o( manufacture were found from this place. It appears that the 
industry of bead-making was to some extent localised at Chanhu-daro, and 
other big cities of the chalcolithic age received their recjuisite supply from 
that place. 

It has been pointed out by some scholars that beads of Indian origin 
found their way to other chalcolithic cities, the distant land of Mesopotamia. 
Besides beads, several other objects of distinctly Indian character were also 
discovered from among the antiquicies found in the Sumerian cities of Ur 
and Kish while a few objects having distinctly Sumerian character were dis- 
covered among the finds of Mohenjo-daro and Harrappa This exchange .of 
antiquities shows that there probably existed some close contact between 
the people of these two distant lands. 

Though there were these affinities between the Indians and the Meso- 
potamians of the chalcolithic age, which led some scholars to think that the 
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two people* have originally belonged to Jie same .stock yet there was 

A iiuidameiiial diflerencc Ijetwecn the two which interests the student o£ 

• ( 

ptisonal ornaments most." 1 his diherence lay in the practice of their 
disposal of the dead. 

In Me.sopotainia, as well as in hgypti in mediterranean islan^ls of Crete 
and Mycene and in Russia, from where have been discovered the earliest 
temains of civilization, human bodies were usually buried after death. 
[l\\c royal [lersonages were given litLing burial in accompaniment with 
various paraphernalia which those personages used to enjoy during their 
lile-time. riiis practice came to be of immense help to the archa’ologist 
and in .spue of the ellorts of the treasure hunters of all ages, enormous 
riches of the ancient atte have been found to survive in the monumental 
sepukhral edihces of those countries. In the Indus valley the usual rite 
was to dispose ol the dead by cicmation." As a consecpieiice the archao- 
logist hilled in his search to hiul out anything in the shape of sepulchral 
dej)osu liom the chalcohthic sues of India excepting a few pot burials 
lound at flarappa. 

On account of the absence of grave deposits, arclrxologists, here, had 
to explore other possible sources for the find ol ornaments. We have alieady 
had occassion to mention how some ornaments were recoveied from the ex- 
cavated sites, file jewelleries thus lound are too poor in number to be 
either adecpuue or representative irom which a really comprehensive 
study can be made, nor can any conclusion be drawn about the ultimate 
skill and eHicienc\’ of the chalcolithic jeweller of India. 

As has already been said the principal objects of chalcolithic jewellery 
were discovered from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. fhe earliest of these 
was discovered at iVlohenjo-daro in the year 1924-25. This was found 
contained in a copper jar and was discovered at a level of 3' under the sur- 
face of the earth. I he hoard consisted of (1) two small silver rings; (li) two 
gold rings in dilapidated condition; (111) .several studs and (iv) a number of 
other objects including beads of various types. ^ 

1 l Ik .second hoard which was, however, the largest of these hoards, was 
discovered in the following year. This collection was stored up in a silver 

z MIC., p. 67-8. 

3 Ihid., p. 89. 224; Vats, Exiaviitions at Harappa, p. 205. 

4 ASIAR., 1924-25 p. 61 6c 70; pi. xx; MIC , p. 252-3, 
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vessel buried at a depth o£ 6i below the surface of the earth. Besides various 
other objects, it contained four Iiollov/ round bracelets of goldj ^n) fwo 
circular gold studs etc.'"’ 

yiie third lu'ard was discovered at a different site, 4' below 
the surface,. This contained iitiinerous beads and a luiinber of other <ntkl 
and silver objects.” 

The hoard from Harappa had, besides the usual beads, several very inter- 
esting specimens of jewellery including a heart shaped pendant of geld inl.iul 
with paste, an ‘8’ — shaped piece of silver inlaid with gold lining, and gold 
capped paste beads and a pair of ellipse like ornaments made of solderetl 
conical bos.scs of gold. This hoard was found in the year uja8-2y at i 
depth of about 8' below the surface where it lay on a bed of I'lard earth 
along with .scattered pieces of charcoald 

Besides these chief collections of ornaments, occasional fintls of jewel- 
lery were made from almost all over the excavated sites. These stray (inds, 
however, consist mostly of beads, one or two stray .specimens of thin metal 
fibbons and numerous rings surviving in various states of pre.servation. 

Jt may here be pointed out again that most of these stray ornaments 
including those found in hoards were discovered from layers of late jK'riod. 
Only very few beads and several other objects identifiable as ornaments or 
parts thereof could be recovered Irom amidst the remains of the middle period. 
But the jewellery oi the earlier periods has gone absolutely beyond our reach. 
It was noticed by Dr. Mackay in case of the terracotta figurines, that the 
difference between those found in the earliest reachable strata and the figures 
found in the topmost strata was not so manifest as could be expected.^ The 
appearance of jewellery represented on these hgurines also prc.sents very 
iirrlc discrimination. In technicjiie the jeweller might have gradually im- 
proved, the actual shapes of some ornaments might as well have undergone 
changes in course of liundrcds of years through v/hich the cities floiiuslaetl. 
But, as there is no ornament of earlier age preserved and as tlic jcwcllciy 
shown on the human figures found from different strata displays little 

5 ASIAR., 1925-26, p. 89f. pi. xH; MIC., p. 527f., 250. 

6 Ibid., 1926-27, p. 7of. pi. xii; MIC., p. 194. 

7 ASJAR., 1928-29, p. 76; pi. xxxd; M. S. Vats, Excavations at Harappa, 

p 63, pi. xxxvii. 

8 E. Mackay, Further excavatthns at Mohenjo daro, p. 257. 
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distinction, it has been useless to tratc the steps through which the jewellery 
fonjis had evolved. • ^ 

For the manufacture of ornaments the Indus valley jeweller had made 
use of a very extensive variety of elements. Of the metals, the pcoplf had 
a liberal supply of copper and they made a very comprehensiva use of it. 
For its abundance, its pliability and the liisture that it attains by polish 
copper has always remained in India a very j:)opiilar element with the poor 
masses for the manufacture of their ornaments.^ 

Though copper was the most extensively available metal, it was never 
held in any favour by those who could afford to have jewellery made of 
gold and silver, and the rarity of these metals and the existence of skilfully 
made ornaments in these elements alone prove beyond any doubt that gold 
and silver had already occupied their enviable position in the domain of 
ornaments. Of the metals and other alloys, the Indus valley craftsman made 
use of a combination of gold and silver, commonly known as clectrum in 
liurope, and bronze. Dr. Vincent Smith was of opinion that India never 
experienced any ‘bronze age.’"* In fact no particular period in Indian history 
can be technically termed as *bron/e age’ but bronze was not unknown to ' 
the chalcolithic people of the country. Its use was not, however, encouraged 
because, probably, of the paucity of tin. 

The various properties of gold, its peculiar attractive colour which can be 
enhanced by polish and the ease with which it can be delineated into any 
rccjuired shape have made this metal the most favoured material for the 
manufacture of jewellery. Wherefrom the Indians got their supply of gold 
cannot be definitely said. India has always been known as a country very 
rich in gokF' and though very few mines in India are in a working .state at 
the present age yet some scholars have opined that the South Indian mines 
have been working for rhe last 25 centuries or more.’" Contemporary 
tgyptians had their supply of gold from the Nubian mines but they also 
knew how to get gold from river sand."’ The river Indus is found even now 
to wash down gold particles and the Vedic Aryans were conversant in the 

9 Indian Culture, vol. VI, No. 4, p. 416. 

“10 hid tan Antiquary, 1905, p. 229. 

11 ‘Buy ciccrnmi from Sarclrs if Yc* will and gold ftoin India,' Sophoclis. 

12 Maclnren, ). M. Gold, p. 2388-40. 

13 Partington, Origin and Development of Applied Chemistry, p. 232; 
also see Smith, EH A., p. 51. Blumner, ‘Terminologie' pt. iv, p. 122. 
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art of separating gold dust by washing the nvcr sand/' It may not be 
unreasonable to think that in still earlier times the nvcr Indus was richer in 
Its washed down gold and in every probability, the chalcolithic people* re- 
ceived a part of their gold as their Vedic successors. Nevertheless, the Indus 
valley people made a very considerable use of the metal and in all proba- 
bility, received it from more than one source. Some scholars think that the 
Sumerians, who had no gold in their own country, received a share of then 
gold from India. 

Silver was also derived from a very liberal source because the inhabitants 
of Mohenjo-daro could indulge in making even big jars out of* this precious 
metal but it was not probably held in anv great esteem because probably of 
the abundance of gold. Of the ornaments so far found very few are of 
silver, and though it was not very rare yet it was not so cheap as to be 
available to the ordinary folk. 

Excepting in Ur, antiquities of silver are rarely met with in Meso- 
[)Otamia.'’‘ Ores of gold found in Nubia contained a sprinkle of silver too 
^nd this had been the only source of silver available to the people of Egypt. 
The process of extraction being a diflicult one, silver remained a costlier 
metal in Egypt than gold and its extensive use was never possible in that 
country. The relation of Ur with the Indus valley, as has been proved by 
discoveries of antit|uitics of extremely allied character in both the countries, 
was a very close one. In an area where silvei was comparatively rare, a 
liberal occurrence of silver ornaments in Ur probably indicates that the 
inhabitants "of that place had an access to the sources from where the Indus 
valley people also received their supply. The source might have been in 
Afganistan where silver was found with coppper.'^ 

These were the metallic elements employed for the manufacture of 
jewellery In the Indus valley. Of the other elements stones of various sorts 
were widely used. Besides stone, there was shell and a sort of artificial stone 
now known as paste, or faience. It was a peculiar preparation of clay, silica 
and flax etc, which were mixed with lovely colours and burnt with extreme 
care and dexterity. Similarlv was used pure clay for the purpose of making 
beads as well as ring shaped ornaments meant probably for arms or legs. 
Clay ornaments have not only been found from chalcolithic sites of Indus 

13 Woolcy, Vr Excavatwn, vol. II, p. 41 if. 

17 A//C , p. ^75!. 


14 Rg Veda, x, 73, 8 
16 Paitington of. cit., p. 230. 
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valley alone but have also been discovered from various other sites, especially 
in Orissa. Orissa has been kno>vn as a great centre of artistic activity, 
and It IS said that beautiful ornaments made of clay are still 
worn by poor women in Orissa. It appears quite probable that the 
plight of the down trodden people in the society has always re- 
mained the same and the poor folk of Mohenjo-daro etc. had to remain 
content with ornaments made of clay. Even clay ornaments were not devoid 
of their taste for art and beauty and a good many clay objects betray the 
craftsman’s care in execution, baking and colouring.^ ^ 

Numerous antiquities have been found in ivory but personal ornaments 
of ivory arc not frequent at all. This element was never extensively em- 
ployed for the manufacture of jewellery as gold, silver, copper or stone 
though India is reputed for her richness in ivory. 

Stones were mainly employed for the manufacture of beads and pen- 
dants of various types. Among the stones can be enumerated agate, carene- 
lian, calcedoiiy and onyx (three dilTerent varieties of agate), steatite, quartz, 
lapis lazuli, ‘Amazon stone’, turquoise and various other similar semi-preciouc 
stones which were freely used. 

Eor the purpose of making !>eads the stones had to be properly selected, 
cut, polished and bored with extreme carefulness and skill. These processes 
were carried out to impart a loveliness to the beads wlucli after being finished 
acquired the viitue of glktering and shining. 

Unfortunately very few ornaments have been found in tact. The metal 
iibjects are mostly in dilapidated condition; shell, ivory faiencV and terra- 
cotta objects have been found in fragments; cords in which the beads and 
[K'udants were originally strung have been tracelessly lost. For these reasons 
the original shapes of many of the ornaments have been changed beyond 
recovery. In some metal ornaments there was originally some sort of core 
which disappeared leaving the metals in lumps. Stray objects of shell etc. 
and beads escaped into rubbish deposits and wherever strings of beads were 
left, only heaps of beads have survived due to the decay of the cords. 
Attempts have, however, been made in a number of cases to restore the 
objects to their original shapes. But, for a more accurate study of the 
original shapes of the ornaments and the ways in which these were worn, 
an examination of the stone, metal and terracotta figures of that age is 


1 8 MIC., p. 517. 
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necessary, because there exist on these figures representations of such 
jewellery as were piobably actually in use during that age. 

The chalcolithic sites so far explored have yielded a few stone and 
bronze figures together with a number of figurines and toys made of terra- 
cotta. Of the figures in stone, two elegant specimens found at Harappa are 
shown without any adornment. Some scholars dunk that these figures 
which might* have represented some sort of divinity worshipped during that 
age, used to be adorned by actual ornaments. Representations of jewellery, 
however, occur on most of the remaining figures in stone. 

Of these a very interesting sjiecimen was found at MoheiVjo-daro at a 
depth of 4' 6 " below the surface. The figure represents a male person; the 
forearms and the lower portions of it arc lost.^'* 

The beard and hair of the figure are schematically dishevelled; a shawl 
having trefoil motifs is shown round its shoulders in Indian way; the ex- 
pression of the face is calm and the eyes arc shown fixed on the tip of the 
nose. The trefoil motifs and the yogic glance have given the figure a sacred 
hearing. 

• On its extant body, only two pieces of ornaments can be traced; one is 
round the forehead and the other is round the right upper arm. The orna- 
ment round the forehead represents a broad ribbon, broadening towards the 
ends. It passes through a flat circular buckle placed just at the top of the 
forehead. The ribbon is fastened at the back of the head and the two ends 
hang loosely upon the back. The armlet appears to be a similat broad 
ribbon with *a miniature buckle. The rest of the stone figures have been 
badly damaged bv weather and it is difficult to trace the ornaments 
represented upon them with any fair amount of correctness. Represehta 
tions of similar forehead fillets with dangling ends occur on a few other 
male figures. Another male figure is found to have a big knot of hair at 
the back of its head. The knot is kept in position by means of several 
ribbons and there appears a hair pm with a small knob partially inserted 

into the knot.^^ 

Male figures, it may be pointed out, arc very rare and mostly occur in 
stone. A few, however, occur in terracotta too. In case of terracotta the 
figures are shown without any wearing apparels but almost invariably 

20 MIC., pi. 356, pf xcviii, 1-4. 
Ibid., p. 358, pi. xeix, fig. 6. 


19 MIC., p. 46, 

21 Ibid., p. 357 pi. C. 
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I>cclcckctl with a number of trinkets including necklaces and bracelets shown 
in jpplique. These figures arc considered to have some sacred bearing and 
It 'is apparent that the artist fancifully showed as many trinkets upon these 
figures as he could conceive of." ‘ The ornaments in these cases were barely 
indicated by means ol undecorated strips and pellets ot clay and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to say anything regarding the actual forms of the orna- 
ments denoted by those strips. 

The figures are, however, very few in number and from a study of 
the problems wliether there had been any particular types of 
ornament which were worn by males alone or whether tlicre was 
any peculiar fashion which preyailed only among them can be conclu- 
sively solved. Th(‘ steatite figure mentioned above shows that there was 
probably an .iristocratic class who wore ornaments of a neat yet dignified 
type.“‘ A peculiar seated figure occurring on a seal found at Mohenjo-daro 
.ilford another interesting evidence to the fact that different people main- 
lamed difiereiu ideas regarding the ways in which a male person could be 
adorned. TIus figure lias lioth its arms covered with rows of strips which 
evidently represent bracelets of various shape. There are eleven rings round 
each arm and a number of torques dangle from its neck. The bracelets 
are worn from wrists upto the shoulders and display a very peculiar way ot 
adorning one’s arms. The figure, seated in yoglsaiia with four animals on 
four sides and a horn on rhe head, has been identified by some as an archetype 
of Siva.*’ In latei .ige special ornaments are found to have grown up, which 
were peculiar to particular faith or tribe.*'' Ir may not l)e lUTieasonable to 
think that the v-ay in which ornamenrs are shown on this figure was peculiar 
to some particular tlcicy or faith and was not widely prevalent among the 
masses. 

As has always been the case, the glamour of jewellery had its true appeal 
to the fair sex as becomes evident from the female figures so numerously 
found from the excavated sites. So far no female figure has been found m 
stone. Majority of the figures occur in terracotta while there arc a few 
specimens in bron:?c too.*^ Many of the figiues arc represented with quite 

. “^3 P- 34<^ nnd also p. 34. 24 MIC., p. 44. 

25 MIC , pi. xxii, fig 17; p. 52. 

26 PI. Plcnody, ilotiru^l of Indi^iJi Art and Industry , Xll), Indian Jewellery, p. 2. 

27 MIC,, p. 33 ^f'' Mack«iy, Ftirthcr excavations at Mohenjo-daro, p. 257, 
Vats, Excavations at Harappa, p. 292f, 
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burdening loads of ornaments, shown in ease of tlie terracotta figurines, by 
means of strips and pellets in applique. 

On the head, most of the figures have high fan like head dresses which 
cover whole of the head as well as ears. In ease of some of the figures 
broad ribboi^ like objects arc shown round the lower part of the head-dresses. 
It appears probable that ribbons were employed in some cases to keej) 
the head-dres*ses in position.""' In several eases there can be traced a lloral 
shaped pellet at the top of the forehead where usually the hair bifurcates. "' 
Tliese may'^ easily be identified as archetypes of modern hiklT so widely 
worn by the women of northern India. Besides this peculiar forehead 
ornaments other types of forehead adornments ma\' also be traced in case* ol 
some other figures. Of these the most interesiing is a ‘V’ shaped ornament 
which occurs on the forehead ol i fitrure found Irom a stratum beloimiUL! to 
the middle period of Mohenjo-daro. '*’ 

Ears, as has already been noticed, were almost invariably covered eithei 
with the head-dresses or [)laited hair and it is diHicult to trace any ear- 
oiliament. A figure of a female dwarf discovered at Mohenjo-daro has got 
file representation of a well shaped earring attached to one of its ears; the 
otlier ear is lost. 

Whether nose ornaments were in vogue has become a tjucstion of great 
controversy. Dr. Mackny and Mr. Vats have identified a number of circuku 
studs found at Idarajqia and Mohenjo-daro as nose' buttons. Most of the 
human figurines under survey have their noses very carelully defined and in 
case of a fair majority these have survived with little damage. A searching 
scrutiny of tliese figures has failed to reveal any tiace of nose ornament. 
If the practice of wearing nose studs was really in vogue, there could possibly 
be no plea on the jiart of the artist, who took every care to indicate ornaments 
on all adornable parts of the body, to conceal the nose ornaments in parti- 
cular and It seems reasonable to refrain from uttering anything conclusive in 
this respect. 

The figures show a varied stock of neck ornaments which could be 
Worn at a time in considerable numbers. Some figurines belonging to a 

28 MIC., p. 338. See also Van Buren, Clay figures of Babylonia Assyri'a, 
p. 14, 923. 

29 Mackay, Further Excavation.^, p 260I. 

30 ASIAR., 1925-26, pi. xxxvi, a. 

31 MIC., p. 528; Mackay, op. cit , p 531. Vats, op. cit., 446. 
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considerably early age have representations of thin wiry rings shown in 
such a way as to cover t^c whole neck from the trunk to the head. Dr. 
Mackay thinks that these represented ornaments made of metal rings rather 
than spiral wires. Dr. Mackay has pointed out a close relationship 
between this practice tmd the practice of wearing laces which \yas prevalent 
in England some twenty years ago and the habit of wearing coiled collars 
still existing among the Shah women in Burma. 

Several figures have representations of a sort of tight collar round the 
lower end ol the neck. Such collars could be worn from one to three at a 
time. The strips have occasionally big pellets attached along their lower 
edge. This phenomenon also occurs in case of the ordinary longer necklaces. 
There was already occasion to make mention of the abundance of beads and 
pendants of various sorts. Till very recently neck strings were usually made 
of beads and pendants of diverse materials. It is evident that the plain strips 
indicated strings of beads and the pellets were nothing but representations 
of pendants. In some cases small circular pellets may be found placed on 
board strips of necklaces. These were meant either to indicate bigger bca'ds 
or some medallion shaped metal objects set in the strings. < 
There arc several figures whose collars and dalliers have been shown 
by means of perforated strips. These cannot l)ut fail to remind one of 
chains made of metal, which have also been a very favourite type of neck 
ornament in India from* a very early timc.‘‘^ 

Next to the neck ornaments the girdles appear to have been held in 
much favour. The girdles are indicated on these figures by mea*iis of various 
devices. Usually these are shown by means of two to six simple strips placed 
in applique round the waist with a circular or ellipse shaped medallion of 
clay, just below the navel. The pellets are seen to range from one to three 
in number.'^'* The ordinary strips may be identified as strings of beads while 
the medallions might have represented some sorts of metal clasp. 

Several figures have got rows of conical bosses shown round the waist 
as girdle. These appear to have been ornaments made of rows of soldered 
conical bosses of metal or such bosses sewn on broad ribbons of some woven 
material.''*^ 

32 Mackay, op. cit., p. 265. 33 M/C., pi. xciv, Mackay, op. cit„ Ixxii. 

34 MIC., pi. xh also X. 35 MIC,, pi. xclv, 14, Mackay, op. cit., pL 

36 Mackay, op. cit„ pi. Ixxii, 5, also MIC., pi, xcv, 10. 
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The figurines have, mostly, been found in badly damaged state, the 
gieatcst damage being suffered by the arms and ,the legs which have rarely 
survived in tact. It appears that most of the figures had their arms and 
ankles adorned with well shaped rings representing bracelets and anklets. 
One of the; figures, which has as arms truncated just below the shoulders 
shows traces of armlets very high up round the remaining portion of the 
<u*m.'^ It may not be unreasonable to think that both the arms of the figure 
were fully covered with such strips from wrists to shoulders. The strips 
probably indicate, as is evident from their carefully polished surface, rings 
made of metal tubes. But the objects might also have represented well 
polished rings of shell, faience or even terracotta, numerous specimens ol 
which were recovered from the excavated sites in well preserved or fragmen- 
tary conditions. 

A type of arm ornaments traced on a number of figunnes found at 
MohenjO'daro deserves a special notice. In this ornament the clay strips 
rise high up, encircling the arms in close spirals. These ornaments could 
[yc used both as armlets and bracelets. As the arms of most of the ligiires 
•arc gone it is difficult to ascertain the extent of its use. 

The ornament clearly represents a high flexible ring of spirals, made, 
probably, of thick metal wires. Exactly similar ornaments arc extensively 
used by north Indian women even at the present time as bracelets, when 
they are known as ‘mathia’ and as anklets, wheil they are called ‘pairy*. 
Such rings are extensively worn by the figures at Barhut and occur in almost 
all the monuments upto tlic age of Sanchi (r. 200-100 B.C.) This 
discovery of spiral rings at Mohenjo-daro has proved ro be of immense relief 
to the student of Indian jewellery. It is well known that spiral ornaments 
were a common feature among the antiquities found in the Oxus valley. 
Such rings occur also in Greek jewellery of about yoo B.C. Petrie 
noticed a serpent shaped spiral made of gold in Egypt. The object accord- 
ing to him could not be of an earlier date than 500 B.C. He is also of 
opinion that the object was of Greek or Cryptic origin.’" Such ornaments 
cannot be traced in Egypt before its contact with Greece nor in Sumeria. 


J7 ASIAR., 1925-26, pi. xliii, b. 

38 Dalton, Treasure o[ the Oxus, p. iio-ii, pi. xvii. Barovka. Scythian art, 

\. 67, p. 

39 Sir Flinders Petrie, Ten years digging in Egypt, p. 33. 
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A new Buddhist Sect in Kanheri 


In ASWI., vol. V, p. 85, Uuhlci published an inscription from 
Kanhcn cave No. 76, which reads as follows . — 

Liiders' Ijst No. 1020, ylSL, No. 28, [West's No. 39). 

1. vSidha(ni) ii[\isakasa Dhcnukakat(i)yasa (Kulapiyasa) 

2. (Dha)inanakasa dh(u)tuya pavaitik(a)ya Sa(paya the) 
r(a)na bhadata Bodhikana Pfinakana' arevasini(ya) 

4. Icna deyadhama p(a)niyapodhi cha saha bhagi (niya) 

5. Ratinikaya saha cha savena natisabadhi (vage) 

6. na ch(a)rLidis(c) bhikhusagh(c) athasu Puns (esu) 

7. Icsu.? patithapita inatapitu etc. 

“Success! By the female ascetic Sapa (Sarpa) the daughter of the lay 
worship()cr and inhabitant of Dhenukakata, Kulapiya (Kulapnya) Dhama- 
naka“ (Dharma) (and) the pupil of Thera the Rev. Bodhika, (she being 
associated) with her sister Ratinika and with the whole number of her rela- 
tives and connections, a cave and a water cistern have been excavated (as) 
meritorious gift for the community of ascetics from the four cjuarters of 
the horizon (viz.) for eight persons and for the benefit of her parents 

t 

etc. 

From the t]uestion-mark that has been put in line 7 of his reading and 
the translation circtl above, it appears that Biihlcr could not inteipret satis - 
lactorily the meaning of the terms ''atl)asi 4 puris[esf 4 )lesH as read by him. 

Ihifortunately Biihlcr did not publish any facsimile of this inscription. 
Recently when I examined it in situ, 1 found that the passage in question 
read ''Atha Aparlsclesu' and not ''nthasu puris{esu)lesu' as read b\ 
Biihlcr. 

In the preyiously published eye-copies, the word Atha (showing the 
dot in the circle for tba) is clear in Dr. Bird’s facsimile,'^ while the word 

1 The word ‘‘Panakana* is missing in Dr. Biihler's translirerntion and is 
supplied here from Dr. West’s eye copy of the inscription and from the accom- 
panying ink impressions prepared by me. 

2 Pandit Bhagawanlal read “Ramanaka” in place of “Dhamanaka** (see 
Bombay Gazetteer, XV, p. 188) hut Biihler’s reading is more probable. 

3 Historical Researches, (1853) Plate XLV, No. 18. 
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A puna can be well made out from the transcript of Dr. li. West,' the 
forms, of the letters a and su, being almost identical in the early Brahini 
charaaers. The accompanying photograph of the inscription would make 
this readng quite clear. 

The inscription would then be translated as follows : — 

“A cave and a water cistern have been excavated (as) meritorious gift 
tor the comnlunity of ascetics from the four cpiaiters, as a special property 

of the Aparasaila (sect), residing here, for the benefit of her 

parents etc.’’ 

It IS evident from this reading, therefore, that the inscripton purports 
to record a grant to the Aparasaila sect of the Buikthists residing in the 
monastery at Kanheri. 

The Purvasaila (Pah =rr Pubbaseliya) and Aparasaila (Pah — Apara- 
sehva) are known to us ns the lieterodoxical sects that arose in the second 
1 enturv after Buddha’s death. ’ 

Tliev are referred to in the Adahdvamsa,'* Dipaudm.wi' and Addfnibodhi 
vAmU!" According to the Kathavatthu commentarv, ’ thev belonged to the 
Andhaka school. Iheir views were similai to the Cetivavadins.'" 

We have an interesting account of the probable origin of these sects 
hy H-uen Thsang, the famous Chinese traveller. He writes," “In th' 
country T'o-naAjC'hc-kia (Dhenukakata) there are numerous convents, 
mostly deserted and ruined. There are in those preserved about 10,000 01 
so priests. They all studv the Law of the Great Vehicle. To the east of 
the capital' bordering on a mountain, is a convent called Purvasaila and to 

. 4 IBBRAS., VI, No. 39, 

5 Malalastker.i, Diitiomny aj Pali IXtjn} Ndmes, vol I, p 118; vol. II, 
!’■ ^ 3 ^' 

6 Geiger, Alahavam^a, Vv. 12. 

7 Geiger, D‘ipiii’dm.sd, Vv. 35 

8 MdhabodhwamAd, (P.T.S.) p. 97. 

9 Rliys Davids, Point^s of ConlrovcKsy, xli, xliii, p 104, 108, 113, 

10 Loins de la Vallee Ponsin, IRAS , April, 1910, p 41:5^ 

11 Si^yii-ki, nans, by Beal, H, p 221; Beal, Ltfc of llmrti Thsduj^, p 1^6, 
Watters, On Y nan Chwiings Travels^ H, p. 217. 

12 Different opinions seem to prevail among scl^olar^ aboai the identity of ilu* 
capital of the Dhenukakapi country Dr. Vogel, (Epi hid , XX p 8) is inclined to 
iclcntify It tentatively witli the remains at Nagarjiinikinida, as the name of 5 n- 
Parvata occurs in one of the in.scriptions fF) found there According to a Tiheian 
tradition (Wassiljew, Der Buddhtsmtis, I. p. 220) Nagarjuria, the founder of the 
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the west of the city, leaning .against a mountain is a convent called 
Avarasaila.” 

This tradition is further supported by other Tibetan accounts.^** 
Purvasaila sect is also mentioned in the Alluru'‘ inscription from the 
Krsna district and in the recently discovered Dharmacakra pillar inserp- 
lion’’' found at Dharanikota. Under the name Apara-maha-vma-seliya, the 
Aparasaila sect is mentioned in several Nagarjunikonda ' inscription.”’ 
The word Purvasaila also appears there once.*' The records of the Cetika 
school, to which the Puravasaila and Aparasaila sects corresponded, have 
been found at Amaravati,'^ in the ntighbourhood of Dharanikopi. 

These inscriptions indicate that the Purvasaila anti Aparasaila sects 
were much favoured by the monks residing in the Kisna district round 
about Dhenukakata, the place of their origin. Most of them belong to the 
Satavahana period. 

Ohenukakata, as we know from history, was an early capital of the 
.'satavahana kings. With the shifting ot their capital from Dhenukakata 
(modern Dharanikota) to Pratisthana it is probable that many of the 
Buddhist monks from the former place migrated to Western India. This is 

Maliav'iina school, is stated to have spent his last days on »his nioiintain. Mafijii- 
>n-mtthi~k‘dlpn, also rclers to this mountain in the following wav;- 

MM K. ( rnvcnilrum fain.) ‘p. 8. 

C.l also nntr, Ind IIis Qitdtlcrly, V, pp. 794-96. 

rhe late Dr. C. Minakshi, iollowing Sewell, IRAS , (1880), p 951!., takes the 
Bezwada hills as the site for the monasteries referied to hv Huen Thsang. (See his 
AdminisUalion and Social Life Mnder ihc Pallavas, p 221). Recently an attempt has 
been made to locate the place Dheniikakaui, in the island of Salsette. near Bombay, 
and to identify it with Donnga, a sea-port, mentioned by Ptolemy in his “Geography 
of India”. See Dr F H fohnston, Ttuo holes on Ptolemy s Geography of India: 
IRA S. , ( 1 C)4 1 ), p. 208 ff 

I*:; Bhavya’s Nikayahhcda-vihhahga, cited by Rockhlll, Life of Buddha, p. 184. 
14 Annual Report, South Indian Epigraphy , 1923-24, p. 97. Annual Report, 
Arch Survey of India, 1923-24, p. 93 
13 Epigraphia Indica, XXIV, p. 256. 

16 Vogel, Nagarjunikonda Inscriptions, Epi Ind, XX-XXI, Tnscription.s Cr. 
Gi, F, M2, M3. 

17 Vogel, Ib'd., Inscription F. This, however, refers to some locality 

18 Liiders’ No. 1248, Arckceoiogical Survey of South India, I, p. 100. 
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why perhaps we find the names of the donors from this place inscribed in 

the Western Indian caves. 

» * 

As many as twelve pillars of the great Caitya cave at Karle''’ were 
gifts from the inhabitants of Dhenukakata. This j)lacc also figures in a 
.^elarwadi cave inscription. 

As the donor of the present inscriptioir' hailed from Dhenukalsata, 
It would not be far wrong to state that she wanted to record her gilt for the 
particular sect which originated in her country, or perhaps she was 
a devotee of. 

That the Cetika school (to which Purvasaila and Aparasaila sects 
corresponded) was also followed in other places in Western India, gains some 
support from the fact that inscriptions referring to that sect have been lound 
in the Junnar,^“ Nasik,“'^ and Ajanta“' caves. 

Mokhshwak G. DiKsmi 

Tat-padanudhy ata-^ 

A single copper-plate grant of the Gahadavala king Madanapaki o( 
V.E. 1164 (1107 A.D.) was discovered at village Badera in District. 
Partabgarh (U.P.) some time ago. It has been edited and translated b)' 
myself in The Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, vol. XIV. 
part 1 , pp. fi9'77> with a preliminary' note from Mr. K. C. Siiiha (pp. 66-6y). 
I'his IS, so far as 1 am aware, the only inscription of the time of Madana- 

19 Liider^ List. (Karlc) Nos. 1090, 1092, 1093, un/), 1097 Matlho Saiiip 
Vats, Utipuhlishcd votive Inscriptions in the Caitya lave at Karlc, Lpi^raphiit 
Indica XVIII, Inscriptions, Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Nilakantlia Sastn and (kjpalachan, Ppigraphu Notes, A Karlc Caitya pdlai 
Inscription, Epi. Ind. XXIV, p. 281. 

20 Luders' List (^elawadi) No. 1121. 

21 Luders List (Kanhcri) No. 1020. 

22 Luders' List (lunnar) No. 1171. 

23 Luders' List. (Nasik) No. 1130. 

24 Burgess and Bliagwanlal, Cave Temple Inscriptions, (ASWL, vol. X) p. 85 
Ajanta painted inscription No. 17. 

* Postscript — It has just come to my notice that Dr. D. C, Sircar has already 
suggested in the lounal of the Andhra Research Society, vol X, p. 229, that tat- 
padanudhyata ='hvourcd by him’ ~ tat-parigrhita-. 
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pala, in which he figures as the donor. There is no other special feature 
in the inscription. ^ 

I wish, however, to draw the attention of Sanskrit cpigraphists to my 
translation of ' padanadhydta-^ occurring in lines g-io of the inscnption. 
This expression frec|iiently occurs in the genealogical portion^ of Sanskrit 
inscriptions and is translated even by comjx:tent Sanskntists as “meditating 
on the feet of.” 1, however, feel that this is a grammatically untenable 
translation. Anu-^/ dhya- is a transitive root, not meaning ‘to go’ or ‘to 
obtain.’ C^onse(|iiently the suffix -td- cannot be used in the active voice: 
anudhyata- 'is dehnitely in the passive voice. '' padanudhyata- has, therefore, 
to be grammatically translated as ''meditated on by the feet of’’ and not as 
meditating on by the feet of.” I have pointed (>ut in the article referred to 
above (p. 74, fn. 3) that anudhydta- must mean “thought after,” “taken 
care of,” “followed with blessing,” “favoured” and cued Uttararamacarita 
of Bhavabhiiti, Act I, sa tvam amba sni4:>ayam Arundhatlva Sitdyam s/va- 
nudhyana hhatur (eti. Belvalkar, Poona 1921, p. 8) for the meaning of 
anii'y^ ' dhyd‘. I have [xiinted out further that lat-pddanudhyata- thus cor- 
responds to tat-parigrhita-, “accepted by him” of some of the Gupta inscrip 
tions. My actual translation of ' paddmfd by dta- in the Badera inscription is 
“followed with blessing by the feet of.” This translation admits of further 
simplification, viz., “favoured by the feet of.” For the translation “medi- 
tating on the feet of” bting grammatically accurate, we would recpiire a text 
like ' pdddni 4 dbydym-. 

Will Sanskrit cpigraphists give their thoughts to this correction, which 
is not merely grammatical, but has considerable importance from the point 
ol view of the jiolitical relationship (acceptance for succession?) between two 
persons indicated in such passages? 

K. Cmati'opadhyaya 


1 The whole passage is 

II 

2 Translated by Belvalkar (H OS., vol. 21, p. 22), “Be thou, therefore, O 
I divine] mother, towards [thisj thy daiighterdn-law, Sita, ever cherishing kindly 
thoughts - even like Arundhati [herself]!” 



The Historicity of Ibn Batuta 

re. «Shamsuddin Firuz Shah the so-called Balbani king of Bengal 

I 

Our knowledge of the early history of Muslim Bengal as obtained 
from Persian chronicles and summarised by Stewart, was first t|uestioned 
by fcdward Thomas who, from the sources then known to him, reconstructed 
the history of what has hitherto been regarded as Balbani dynasty of 
Ikaigal. A genealogical table appended' to the work was revised h\' 'I homas 
himself and finally presented in the following form : " 

Sultdn Baiban, hmperor ludtd 

! 

I ^ I , 

Muhaniniad (Shahul) Nasiniddin Mahmud, Bn^hi.i Khan (>l 

_ J 

Kai Khiisru 

.F" F I 

Sultan Muiz/uddin Kukmiddin Kaikaiis Shamsuddiu 

Kaikohad, I'Aupnor of Delhi AT/wj/ of Bengal l ini/ Shall, 

king of Bengal 


Shahabuddin Nasiiiiddm Ghiasuddin Kuilu Klian 

Bughra Shah, Bahadur 

King of Bet^al King of Bengal 

This table has found general acceptance since then with, of course, 
occasional modifications. The table was further revised by Blochman and 
again by Stapleton and on the evidence of inscriptions and coins the name^ 
of Hatim Khan and Jalalnddin Mahmud were added to the list of the sons 
of Shamsuddin Firuz. ' 

Now we shall examine the sources from which Thomas reconstructed 
the genealogical table. Regarding Ruknuddin Kaikaus the sources 
are three, numismatic, epigraphic, and literary. His coins do 
not mention his father’s name but only the royal title of his father .ind 


1 fASB., 1867, 41; Imtial Coinage, 45. 

2 Chronicles, 148. 3 ]ASB., 1873, 249; ihid., 1922, 415. 


MARCH, 1942 
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grandfather.’ So also an inscription of his reign wlicrcin he is 
described as , 

The legend found on another inscrip- 

tion of his reign” is supported l)y Amir Khusrau who in his kiran-uS’-Sadam 
mentions the nan1c of Kaikaiis as a son of Bughra Khan and if brother of 
Sultan Mui/zuddm Kaikobad.' The joint testimony of these threefold 
sources leaves no cioubt as to his parentage. 

As Thomas himself admits, the sole authority for his including 
Shamsuddin .riru/ Shah, king of Bengal, among the sons of Bughra Khan 
IS Ibn Batiita.^ Wc shall examine the accounts of that African traveller in 
order to sec how far it can be relied upon. Ibn Batuta calls Shamsuddin a 
son of Bughra Khan in more than one place, in his accounts of the reign of 
Sultan Ghyasuddin TughliK|,'’ and of the early history of Bengal prior to his 
visit in 746H."’ His statement on the point is as follows: 

^ h hci'dl ^ JIa j) 

j(c j efJUl ^.fjy sj! ^ j'j j fisil 

SaIs V-^1^ ^ 3 v>l) •^.vd AAji 

^ s-^i^AC 

AaIc -fl/^ (^1 Afilb) ^Aaw) j Jj 

^IjC Ahttf AJ OiUJ) 8(3^ ^ 

0)^1 ^jL t >5 cfJUJ) (oB oUw 01 ^ sli 

^ e? dl,A.J h jJa^AAil jj oJA) ^ e— .flJtaw ^ 

i>[^ Jr ,.,A.' ^ aaa' A-xjliJj OcJA-^l 

Prom the above text it emerges tliat Ibn Batuta had no knowledge of 
Kaiknus whom, we know from numismatic and epigraphic sources, as 


4 Chromclcs, 149; I/ISB . 4^; Initial Coinage, .|6; Wriglu, lAiC., II, 147; 

S. Ahmad, lAlC., II, Suppl., 41. 

5 JASB., 1873, 246; I: ft And- Ados,, 1917-18, lo-ii. 

6 Cunningham, Arch. Stir, hid., XV, 97-98; Chronicles, 149; jASB., iSyz, 103; 
IRAS., 1873; EpiAnd-Mos., 1917-18, 11-12. 

7 Lucknow Edn., 102; Elliot, III, 530; jASB., i860, 234. 

8 Chronicles, 193. 9 Elliot, III, 609. 

10 Ibn Batuta (Dcf. Sang.) IV, 212. 
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ruling in Bengal from 6yo H‘* to 6y8 H'“ at least. The omission of 
Kaikaus’s name in Ibn Batuta’s accounts, wheiein even Shahabiuldin 
Bughrn Shah with a’ reign period of only two years (717, 718H) is mention- 
ed, creates a justifiable doubt as to the authority ol the traveller as 
regards the history of the period prior to his visit. In this connection I shall 
quote below Gibb’s English rendering of a portion ol the above text (dealing 
with Ghyasuddin Bahadur, Sultan Muhammad, Ah Shah, and hakhruddin 
of whom the last three were his contemporaries). 

“He (meaning Ghyasuddin Bahadur) broke his promises and Sultan 
Muhammad went to war with him, put him to death, and -appointed a 
relative bv marriage of his own as governor ot that country. 1 his man was 
put to death by the troops and the kingdom was seized by Ali Shah who 
was then in Lakhnauti. When Eakhruddin saw that the kingship had 
passed out of the hands of Nasiruddin’s descendants (he was a client of 
theirs), he revolted in Sudkawan and Bengal and made himself an indepen- 
dent ruler.” 

. The following analysis of this quotation will not only strengthen the 
•suspicion but also make it clear that he cannot be relied upon except, when 
otherwise corroborated even lor the history of the period following 
Shamsuddin’s reign and preceding his visit: 

Firstly, Tatar Khan (or Bahrain Khan as he is called by the title con- 
lerred by Sultan Tughltiq Shah) was at first something like a joint governor 
with Bahadur at Sonargaon and then its sole governor after the supj)ression 
ol the rebcHion of Bahadur. ‘‘ Bahrain was not killed by All Shah, but 
alter his death the government was seized by his armour-bearer Fakhruddin 
who assumed the title of Mubarak Shah and declared independence.^'* 

Secondly, Bahrain Khan was not related to the Stilt an (Muhammad) by 
marriage, but was a foster brotlier^’ and he was a governor of Sonargaon 
and not of Lakhnauti. 

Thirdly, Ali Shah succeeded Qadr Khan in the government ot 
Lakhnauti and assumed independence long after the rebellion of r akhruddin 
and not that the rebellion of Ah Shah was followed by that of Fakhruddin.*' 

11 jASB., 1922, 410. 

12 lASB., 1870, 285-86; KptAnd~Moi , 1917-18, 13-15* 

13 Gibb., Ibn Bdtiita, 267-8. 14 Bancrji, Baiigbh hihas, 11 , 91. 

15 Bancrji, II, 100; Fdliot, 111 , 242. 16 Elliot, III, 234. 

17 Bancrji, II, 100- 104, Bhattasali, c- Chronology, 9-17* 
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Lastly, the reasons ascribed by Ibn Batuta to the revolt of Fakhruddin, 
if taken to be true, tend to suggest that Ah Shah’s predecessor namely Qadr 
Khafi was a descendant of Nasiruddin, and this is opposed to known facts. 
Sovereignty had long ago passed out of the hands of Nasiruddin ’s 
descendants even if we accept Bahadur as a member of the Balbani family.^** 

All these go to show that Ibn Batuta cannot possibly be regarded as a 
dependable authority for this period of Bengal’s history. Last of all I shall 
c|uotc here the opinion of Thomas himself as to the authenticity of Ibn 
Batuta for our period. 

“Ibn Batuta himself was, however, by no means infallible; for instance 
on one occasion he makes Bahadur the son of Nasiruddin instead of the 
grandson (III, lyy, 210; IV, 213). Dr. Lee’s version again, in omitting the 
intermediate name of Nasiruddin, skips a generation and makes Shamsuddin 
hiruz a son of Balban, (p. 128).” 

Since the very source of Thomas has been shown to be unreliable, the 
theory based on it ipso facto falls to the gmund. I shall now state below a 
few facts which also go to strengthen my contention that Shamsuddin Firitz 
was not a Balbani king. 

Though we have so far no knowledge ol Nasiruddm Mahmud’s coins 
or inscriptions we know from Zia Barani that he assumed the royal preroga- 
tives of Sikka and Khutba.^^^ Barani is supported by the coins and inscrip- 
tions of Kaikaus wherein, as we have seen above, Mahmud is called 
Sultan ibn Sultan. From the same sources we gather that Kaikaus is 
described as Then again Shamsuddin’s sons, 

Shahabuddin and Ghyasuddm Bahadur are described in their coins as 
Even Nasiruddin Ibrahim son of Shamsuddin who was 
a vassal both of Tughlut] Shah and of his son Muhammad Shah uses the 
epithet ^3 for himself and only‘“ for Tughluq 

Shah and Sultan ibn Sultan'^'^ for Sultan Muhammad Shah. Bahadur also 
after accepting the vassalage of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq uses the 
royal pedigree both for himself and also for his suzerain in his coins. 

18 Bancrji, II, 97-105. 19 Chromcld, 1^7. 

'20 Elliot, HI, 129. 21 Chronicles, 197, 201; IMC., II, 148. 

22 ]AS 3 ., 1911, NS., XVI, 699; ibid., 1922, 421. 

23 Br. Mils, coin aoticctl by Stapleton, JASB., 1922-424. 

24 JASB., 1911, NS., XVI, 699; Chronicles, 215; fASB., 1867, 51; ibid., 
1922, 424. 
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From the observations made above it clearly follows that the custom of 
using supererogatory adjuncts of royal descent, if any, was followed both 
for the Delhi Sultans* as well as for the Bengal Sultans. 

Now turning to the coins and inscriptions of Shamsuddin wc find that 
all his coins dated from 70 iH to bear the inscription only. 

Thomas had no knowledge of his inscriptions, but subsequent to the public i- 
cion of his contribution wc have so far come across three inscriptions of hu 
reign, viz., two in Bihar dated and 715H"' respectively and 

one at Tribeni dated 7i3H“^ all of which bear the legend, 

j ^ jkiaJ] ^ If Shamsuddin Firuz Shah 

was a son of Bughra and a brother of Kaikaus we should expect the legend 
^3 or at least ^3 in his coins or in the 

inscriptions of his reign. Thomas’s explanation “that he felt himself suffi- 
ciently firm in his own power to discard the supererogatory adjuncts of 
descent or relationship, and relied upon the simple affirmation of his own 
jiosition as the Sultan could only be valid if the customary use 

of .adjuncts could be found at least on his earlier coins. 

• There is another suggestion which lends an additional support to my 
contention and which was first made by Rajendralal Mitra*'^ and wliich 
has been merely endorsed but not taken notice of by Thomas.* ‘ 
There is a family likeness in the names of Kaikobad, Kai Kbusrau, Kai 
Kaus, and Kaiumurs which are all borrowed from ►those of legendary and 
semi-historical Persian heroes. This family likeness again is absent in the 
names of Shclmsuddin and his successors. 

Finally, a Sylhet inscription of fdusaini period mentions one 

during whose reign Sylhet was conquered in 703H. 'The 
trustworthiness of this inscription has been established by Mr. Stapleton 
after a detailed discussion, but 1 differ from him when he says that 
“as the grandson of Ghyasuddin Balban he is rightly called a Dehlawi. ’ 
I would like to suggest that if by the word we are to mean 

25 lASU., 1922, ^11; Shillong Cab. PI. X, No. 2; Chromdci,, 194, IMC., 11 , 147; 
lAdC., Supl, 41. 

26 JASB., 1873, 249; Epi4nd-Mos., 1917-18, 22. 

27 JASB., 1873, 250; Epi-lnd'Mos., 1917-18, 34-35; EpiAnd., II, 291. 

28 JASB., 1870, 287; JRAS., 1893, 373; EpiA?id.-Moi., 1917-18, 33-34. 

29 Chronicles, 193. 30 fASB., 1864, 580. 

31 Initial Coinage, 45. 32 JASB., 1922, PI. IX, 413-14, 
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Dchlaiui, the inscription gives a clue as to who this Shamsucldin was and 
whcic'froin he came. Could it not be possible that this Shamsuddin accom- 
j)anicd Zafar Khan with fiis sons, when the latter was* sent by Alauddin to 
Oudh to collect boats for the passage of the Saraju rivei for his proposed 
march into Bengal and that Shamsuddin stayed back with his sons when 
Zalar Khan returned to Alauddin Inrtiz might have come as an adven- 
turer to seek his fortune in Bengal as he was quite free to do it without being 
noticed by Delhi which was then passing through a great political crisis 
owing to the murdci ol Sultan Jalaluddin l iniz Khalji and the dilKculty oi 
Alauddin in consolidating his power at Delhi. The statement of Firishta 
that Ghyasiuklin Bahadur was an officer of Alauddin"’ may also be considered 
in this connexion. 

I would, therelore, like to conclude with the suggestion that Shamsuddin 
Firuz Shah was an adventurer and not a member of the Balbani dynasty and 
that he w'rested the throne of Bengal from the last Balbani ruler Ruknuddin 
Kaikaus between the years 698H and 701 H and founded another dynasty. 

In these circumstances, the genealogical table of the Balbani rulers 
should l)e revised as follows : 


Still an Ghyasiuldm Balban of Delhi 
I 


Miiliaiiiniad, [the Aiarlyr Prince) 

Kai KliUMaii (Balban's neniiiice 
to die Sultanate of Delhi) 


Maliniud, Buglira Khan 
Uouenior of Beiigcd till Bdhaid^ death 
Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud of Bengal 


Stihan Muizzuddin Kaikobad 
of Delhi (Balbaii’s successoi) 

Snltan Nasirutldin 
Kaiuniuis of Delhi 
(iidant king ousted by 
lalaluddln Khalji) 


Sultan Ruknuddin Kaikaus 
f\/ Bengal, ousted and poss- 
ibly killed by Shamsuddin 
hriuz Dehlawt between 
6c;8H and 70 iH 

Abdul Maild Khan 


33 iilliot, 111, 152-53. 


34 liriggS 1, 4 "^- 




Some Old Coins Re-Dfscussed 
, > 

1 

I he Coins of Virasiniha 

In his arncle cntirlccl ‘Niimisniaric Notes and Novelties' in the loninal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI (18^7), [>. 30(S, Mr. Vineeni 
Sniitli lias described a gold coin found in the Gorakhpur District, which he 
ascribes to a king named VTrasimharama. This com is -(S'" m diameter and 
weighs 54 grains. It has on the obverse a two-line legend in NagaiT 
(.haracters which Smith read as (1) Sfimad-Vlra (2) Snnha Rama and on tin- 
reverse the figtire of the seated LaksmT' resembling that on the coins ol the 
Kalaciiri, Candella and Gahadvala kings. As no king of the name Vmn 
simharama is known from the genealogical lists of the Kalaciiri, Candella, 
Rathod or Caiihan dynasties, Smith regarded this com as a puzzle. 

The puzzle is solely due to a mistake in the decipherment of the 
legend, which has not been notic(‘d so far. The facsimile of the coin printed 
m PI. XXXVIII of the aforementioned volume ol the JASB , clc-arly shows 
the legend to be SrlmacRVlrasimhardya. The last aksara, which is a littk- 
cramped for want of space, is clearly ya. Raya is plainly derived from the 
Sanskrit rdjan meaning a king. The coin is therelore of the king Virasimha. 

As the reverse type is a close imitation of the LaksmT type introduced 
by the Kalaciiri king Gahgeyadeva, the coin cannot be earlier than the nth 
century A.D. The form of s in srl of the legend shows that it cannot be 
latjer than the 12th century A.D. We can therefore identify him with the 
king Virasirnha of the Kacchapaghata dynasty of Nalapura who is known 
from a copper-platc grant" dated Vikrama Samvat 1177 (A.D. 1120). 


1 Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit who has referred to this coin in Ins article 
'A Gold Coin of Virasiniha’ (JRASB, for 1936, Nuni. Suppl. No. Xl.VI, p. 25) 
thinks that the figure is that of a male deity, holding (ahra and jfada in the hands. 
He takes the deity to he Visnu, These weapons are not cleai. The signs may 
he intended to represent lotuses wliich appear clear on some coins of Gangeyadeva 
(see Cunningham’s CMl.j PI. VIII, No. i). As stated above, the figure closely 
resembles that on Gahgeya’s coins, which is unanimously taken to he a representa- 
tion of the goddess Laksmi. The use of the jewelled girdle leaves no doubt that 
the figure was meant to represent a female deity. 

2 JoHrnal of the American Oriental Society, vol. VI, pp. 542 ff. 
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Recently another gold coin of this king has come to light.’^ It is a 
smaller coin *^5^^ in diiwnctcr and 13*8 grains in \Ycight. It is thus a 
cjuartct'Suvarna. It belongs to a different type as it has the legend Sri mad- 
Vlrasimhadeva on the obverse and the hgnrc of a horseman on the reverse. 
Rao Bahadur Dikshit thought that the two kings were not identical, be- 
cause the com of Virasiinharama(?) was found m tlie Gorakhpur District 
while that ol Vlrasiiphadeva comes from Ciwahor. He has ‘however con- 
ceded that both the kings belong to the same period, uiz., the nth or 12th 
century A.D. We have now seen that there is practicallv no difference in 
the names of the two kings, the title raya being substituted by devd on the 
smaller coin. As Iiir the difference in type, we know that some kings of 
the period issued coins of more than one type. We have, for instance, gold 
coins of the LaksmI ryjic and copper coins of the Hannman type issued by 
the same king I lallakymavarman of the Candella dvnasiy In the present 
case l)oth the types arc' no doubt in gold, but that is not a sufficient reason 
for denying the identity of the two kings.’ The dilTerence in provenance 
can be easily accounted for, since coins are aften found far away from the 
territory in which they were current. ‘ 

II 

The Coins of Vatsadaman 

A gold com of tills king was first described by Prof. Rapson m the 
Journal of the Royrd Asiatic Society, lipo, pp. 12:5ft. Recently another 
.oia com of the same type and fabric has been published by K^r. Allan in 
ihc Numismatic Chronicle, Fifth Series, Vol. XVII (1937), p. 99. Both 
these coins have the figure of a cow suckling a calf and the legend Sri- 

Vatsndamanarayana along the edge in characters of about the 8th 

ccntuiw A.D. on the obverse and the figure of the god Visnu trampling 
demons on the reverse. Rapson thought that the figure represented Visnu 
in his Vamana or Dwarf utcarnation. He also thought it possible that this 
name Vamana could be restored in the legend Srl-Vatsa-vamana-. Tlie 
com figured by Mr. Allan has however the legend Sri-Vatsadamanarayana 
(]uite clear. Resides, the figure on the reverse appears more like that of 
Varaha than of Vamana. It is well known that in all representations of 

3 JRASB,, for 1936, Nurn. Suppl. No. XLVI, pp, 2tyff. 

4 It is well known that in nn earlier age several Gupta kings issued gold coins 
of different types. 
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Vamana^ or rather those of Tnvikrama, the right or the left foot is raised 
up to measure heaven. Here both the feet arc ,put down with a demon 
trampled under each. I take the figure to be that of the Varaha or Boar 

incarnation of Visnu. It bears close resemblance to that of the colossal 

<* 

boar in one of the caves at Udayagin. The god appears to he four-armed 
on tlicse coins. The lower proper left hand is placed on the knee and per- 
haps supports* the Earth goddess who is imperfectly seen in this s[)ecimen. 
The upper left arm is cut out. The lower right hand is placed on the hip 
like that of the Udayagin colossus, while the upper-r>gbt hand holds a 
discus. 

As Rapson has already statecl, the style of the NagarT legend and the 
type connect this com with the Adivarnha drammas of the Pratihara Bhoja 1 . 
Tlie figure of the Boar is much better executed on these coins than on those 
of Bhoja. It also difiers in certain respects from the figure on tlie latter 
coins, but there is no (loul)t that it was tht‘ prcJtotype from which Bhoja’s 
dram mas were imitated. 

. The reverse type ‘a cow suckling its calf’ was apparently suggested by the 
king’s name Vatsadaman. Rapson drew attention to an inscnptioir at Kaman 
in the Bharatpur Stare which mentions a prince named Vatsadaman of 
the Surasena dynasty. He has also noted that the NagarT letters of the 
inscription and the coin arc nor very dissimilar. But he thought that this was 
not sufficient to identify that prince with the striker ('if the com. Since then 
another inscription* of the same dynasty dated V. 1012 (A.D. ^35) was 
found at Banana in the same State of Bharatpur which has been pub- 
lished by the late Mr. R. D. Banerji. It mentions some later princes of 
the dynasty who owned allegiance to the Pratiliaras of Kanauj. A third 
stone inscription' from Kaman recently edited by me mentions inter aha a 
*gift of some drammas made by the illustrious Bhojadeva who is none other 
^than the well known emperor Bhoja 1 of the Pratihara dynasty. There is 
no doubt therefore that the princes of the Surasena dynasty who were ruling 
over Kaman, Bayana and the adjoining country hatl submitted to Bhoja. 

1 The figure cannot l)C a representation of Vamana who usually appears as a 
dwarf with an umbrella over his head, receiving a gift from Bali. By Vamana^ 
Rapson perhaps meant Trivikrama. 

2 Ind, Ant., vol. X, pp. 34 ff. 

3 Ep. Ind , vol. XXII, pp. i2off. 

1 Ibid., vol. XIV, pp. 329 ff. 


MARCH, 1942 


to 
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Some Old Coins Re-discussed 


The Kaman stone inscription of. the reign of Vatsadatnan, however, does 
not mention any suzeraiij and probably belongs to a time anterior to the 
establishment of the Pratiharas at Kanauj. It is not dated, but on palsco- 
graphic grounds it was referred by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji to about the 
eighth century A.D. These coins of Vatsadaman are interesting as Kirnish- 
ing a proto-type of Bhoja’s Adwardha drammas. Both these types of coins 
contain a representation of Visnu’s Boar incarnation and the legends on 
them clearly indicate that the strikers identified themselves with that god.'"^ 
The reverse type of a cow suckling its calf was continued in Rajputana. 
i hree gold coins with this reverse type have been published. According to 
Mr. Ajit Ghose,*' the legend on two of them is Sri-Voppa or Sn-Vopparaja. 
7 his Voppa IS identified with Bappa, the founder of the Guhilaputra or 
Guhilot dynasty. The third coin was struck by a king named Kasava 
(Kesava) who is otherwise unknown. 

V. V. MlRASHl 


5 Four silver coins of tlic Sassanian type with the legend Sri-Dama, which 
were found in die Pichorc Pargana of the Gwalior State, have been described by 
R. D. Banerji in the An, Ref., ASI, for 1931 -i/j, pp. 255ff. It is not known if this 
Daman belonged to the Surasena dynasty. 

6 Num. Chronicle, for 1933, pp. 139 ff- 



Rayamukuta^s Patron 


In this note, it is proposed to discuss Dr. Ha/ra’s views (I.H.Q,, 
XVII, ^*pp. ^2-55) on a problem discussed by us simultaneously 
(^ib, pp. 456'7 i). Dr. Hazra has evidently attempted to support a favourite 
theory of the late Dr. H. P. SastrT/ wliich is apparently untenable and 
in doing so he has almost fully stated the difticulties involved. Unfortu- 
nately Dr. Hazra, like the late Dr. Sastrl, has missed the elementary point 
in the controversy viz. the grammatical construction of the verses concerned 
of the Smrtmtnahara. Verses 3-6 of the Introduction constitute one single 
sentence and verse 7 is a separate sentence. The princ<pal sentence is 

^ (v. 3), which has tliree dependent clauses in the three 

following verses viz. 

m (v. 5, is from the root ) 

(v. 6) 

The second clause (v. 4) runs, according to Dr. Hazra’s proposed solution 
(p. 450), as follows: — 

This crucial verse 4 has a lacuna of -S or 9 syllables in lines 2-3 and no 
ingenuity can correctly fit in the name or its substitute in 

the gap, introducing it, as Dr. Hazra would do, most abruptly without the 
remotest relation with verse 7 below; nc-ther can it be replaced here by a 
[ironoun ( ), as Dr. Hazra seems to suggest. Besides, the appositional 

phrase where the word of the last line of 

verse 4 cannot construe with the word of the first line of verse 3, 

sounds wrong both in grammar and rhetoric. Tlie only natural 
construction whereby the verse 4 attains ‘relevance and cogency of meaning' 


I Dr. Siistri first propounded his theory ol a revival of S.inskntic culture in 
Bengal, after a dark age of the preceding two centiuies, under Rayamukta patro- 
nised by Raja Ganesa and his son in his Presidential Address at the 8th Literary 
Conference at Burdwan (vide Sahitya Parisat Palrika, vol. 21, p. 270; 15th glory id 
Bengal; also ib., vol. 36, p. 16 and Des. Cat, of Sans, Mss., R.A.S.B., vol. Ill (Smrti), 
Introd., p. xx). His interpretation of the verse.s of the Smrtiratnahara is almost the 
same as that of Dr. Hazra (Sahitya Parisat Patrika, vol 38, p. 60), only he did not 
bring in Brhaspati in verse 4. 



Rayamukutas Patron 


lakes it ii 


guessed by iis):* 


to identify with the verse running (as 




3^: II 

Dr. Hazra’.s arguments against the natural construction of the above 
verses (p. 448), like the rest of his speculations in his paper, lack soundness. 
He proceeds on the wrong assumption that the ‘Gaudadhipa’ of the earlier 
works of Rayamukuta is identical with the ‘Gaudavanivasava’ of the 
Padacandrika, They apparently refer to different Muslim rulers of Bengal, 
obviously not named by the author, the last one proving now to be the 
famous Barbak Shah. Moreover, there was nothing to prevent a scholar, 
patronised by a chief, petty or big, from joining academic contests (cf. 
winning laurels in the royal court. 

We should mention here that the name of Raya Rajyadhara’s father 
reads in the manuscript of the Smrtiratnahara clearly as ‘|‘ig<''<^batta’ and 
not V. 6 exactly agrees with ‘tta’ of the words 

‘agamattato’ in v, 7. The late Dr. Sastri gave the correct reading in his 
Bengali paper, though the misreading (‘Jagadanta’) was inadvertently 
printed in the Descriptive Catalogue. Dr. Hazra failed, moreover, 
to notice that the title ‘Raya-Rajyadhara’, like ‘Rayamukunimani’ is too 
petty for a paramount ruler. 


Dinesh Chandra Bhaitaciiaryya 



REVIEWS 


A’NANDA RANGA PILLAI, ‘PEPYS’ OF FRENCH INDIA, by 
Rao Sahcb C. S. Srinivasachan, m,a., Professor, Annanialai University. 
Madras, igzjo. 

During the past few years Prof. Srinivasachan contributed to the 
Journal of Indian History, of which he is an Associate Editor, some interest- 
ing articles entitled ‘The Historical Material in the Private Diary of Ananda 
Ranga Pillai (1736-1761).’ Those articles form the core of the valuable work 
under review. The author says, “The matter has been modified and supple- 
mented in places so as to form a continuous narrative of the events The 

narrative of the Diarist has been kept up as the central core of the book; 

while notices of the Diarist and his other records made by several gene- 
rations of scholars at Pondicherry and elsewhere have also been useful.” As 
Sjr Shafaat Ahmad Khan points out, Prof. Srinivasachari has described the 
^story of French India “with a breadth of detail and with fresh material 
which lift the narrative above the level of a mere compendium of Pillai’s 
entries in his Diary,'' Those who intend to utilise Pillai’s Diary as a source 
of South Indian history must constantly refer to Prof. Siinivasachari’s notes. 
General readers will find in this compact, well-written book an interesting 
and authoritative account of the struggle waged by Dupleix, Bussy and 
Lally for the possession of India, 

In the Introduction we find a short biography of Ananda Ranga Pillai. 
The Diarist’s life was necessarily affected by the dramatic struggle of* which 
he gives us so interesting a picture. The narrative is enriched by a portrait 
of Pillai, collected from Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil. In chapter I the author 
gives a detailed account of the vicissitudes through which the Diary passed 
to the stage of its translation into English under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment of Madras. Chapter II deals with the period 1736-1746; the Diarist’s 
entries are very brief. Chapter III introduces us to La Bourdonnais. Sir 
Shaffat Ahmad’s remark on this scene deserves to be quoted : “The whole 
forms a picture of which the lights might have been given by Rembrandt, 
but the outline would have required the force and vigour of Michael 
Angelo.” Chapter IV gives a vivid account of the capture of Madras. 
Chapters V-VI deal with the French attacks on Fort St. David and Chapter 
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VII with operations round Cuddalorc and Pondicherry. Chapters VIII-XI 
give a stirring account of che fortunes of Chanda Sahil;, ‘the stormy petrel, 
who ascended the sky like a meteor and dropped down like a stick. In 
chapters XII-XIII we get a pathetic account of the last phase of Divpleix’', 
career : the way in which he faced odds, his desperate search for allies. 
Pillai remarks, “How can the Governor expect success when all his actions 
are unjust? Victory will attend him only when his heart is right.” (Decem- 
ber 7, 1753). Chapters XIV-XV deal with the activities of Godeheif and 
De Leyrit. Chapter XVI deals with Bussy. Of the dramatic developments 
narrated in Chapter XVII the invasion of the Carnatic by the Marathas is 
jKrhaps the most interesting. The next two chapters describe Lally’s des- 
perate attenijit to save the situation. Chapter XX closes with the death of 
the Diarist and the fall of Pondicherry. 

1 he book contains a very exhaustive Index and a valuable map of 
Pondicherry .ind the neighbouring country. 

A. C. Banerjee . 


RGVHDASAMHITA with the coninicntary o( Sayniiacarya vol. III. 
(6-8 manclala.s), Vaiclika S.im.sodliana Mandala, Poona. 1941- 

The authorities of the Vcclic Re.scarch Institute of the Tilak 
Maharastra University are ro he congratulated on the publication of the 
third volume of the Commentary of .Sayana on the Rgveda. The .standard 
of scholarship which guided the editors in the two earlier volumes liaS 
been happily maintained in the pre.scnt volume too. The lovers of ‘Vedic 
studies will have genuine reasons to be thankful to the learned writers for, 
their very laborious and careful editing of the text of Sayana which has 
been the very gateway of Vedic interpretation. We need not repeat all 
w1iat we have said in praise of this work in course of the review of two 
earlier volumes in the pages of this journal. In spite of misprints which 
unfortunately crept in this work it will for a long* time remain the 
standard edition of the monumental work of Sayana. 


Manomohan Ghosh 
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THE PRTHVTRAJAVIJAYA OF j AY AN AKA, with the Com- 
mentary of Jonaraja; edited by Mahamahopadhvaya Dr. Gaunshankar H. 
Ojha ■ and the late Pandit Chandradhar Sharma Gulcn ; published by 
Dr. G. H. Ojha, Ajmer, 1941; pages 4+ 11 + 314* 

The Prthvlrajauijdya, doubtfully ascribed to jayanaka who * possibly 
belonged to Kashmir, is a remarkable mahakavyd, very valuable for the 
history of thb Imperial Cahamanas (Cauhans) of SakambharT (Sambhar) and 
Ajayamerii (Ajmer). A Ms. of the work with Jonaraja’s commentary 
was discovered by Biihler in 1876 in Kashmir. He published an account 
of the work in his Detailed Report of a tour in search of Sanskrit Mss. made 
in Kashmir, Rajputana and Central India, 1877, p. 63, and Proc. A.S.B., 
April'May, 1878, p. 94. The contents of the poem were discussed by 
J. Morrison in Vienna Or. fomn., VII, 1893, PP* 

Sarda in f.R.A.S., 1913, pp. 259-81. The work was then edited by S. K. 
Belvalkar in the Bibliotheca Indica Series, No. 228 (1914-22). Unfortu- 
nately there is no reference in the short preface of the work under review 
t® the edition of Belvalkar and the paper of Morrison. 

* No other Ms. of the Prthvlrajavijaya excepting the one discovered by 
Biihler has as yet come to light. Buhlcr’s Ms. is again mutilated and 
incomplete. The work was apparently composed in the period A.D. 
1191-92, the dates of the first and second battles of Tarain, in order to 
immortalise the great victory of the Cvihamana king Prthviraja III (c. 1179- 
92 A.D.) over the Muslim invader Muiz-uddTn Muhammad bin Sam in 
the first bhttlc of Tarain. In Canto X, it actually introduces the Gori 
( = Ghuri, belonging to Ghur), lord of the land of Garjana ( = Ghazna) who 
is said to have sent a messenger to the court of the Cahamana king*. It is 
however a matter of regret that the Ms. abruptly breaks towards the end 
of Canto XII and* that the following Cantos dealing with Prthviraja s 
victory, which was apparently the theme of the poem, are thus lost to us. 

The poor condition of the Ms. has necessarily rendered the task of 
the editors extremely difficult. But Dr. Ojha and Pandit Guleri must be 
congratulated for* the excellent work they have done as regards the text of 
the work. They have attempted to restore the text wherever possible with 
the help of the commentary and have also suggested emendations of the 
text and the commentary in many places. The visaydnakramam compiled 
by them is also exhaustive and useful. It is however unfortunate that the 
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editors have not dealt with the historical materials furnished by the poem 
by way of an introduction and have not appended an index to the volume. 

Like all Indian kavyas (including the drsyakavyas )^ with histori 
cal themes, the Prthvlrdjavjjaya also contains an amount of unhistorical, 
imaginary or legendary clement. Cantos HI dealing with the origin of 
the Cahamana dynasty, Canto IV introducing a Vidyadhara, Canto XI, 
verses 25-104 representing Prthviraja as an incarnation of Ramacandn and 
referring to his love for a lady who was Tilottama in her previous birth, etc. 
apparently fall in the above category. But on comparison witli the known 
facts of Calramana history, it has been found that the poem contains a very 
considerable amount of historical truth. As was long ago pointed out by 
Biihler, the genealogy and general history of the Cahamanas as given in this 
work contradicts Cand's Prthlrdy~rdso in every particular, but agree remark- 
ably with epigraphic evidences. Cand’s work may have had more “poetic ’ 
elements even in the original, but it appears to have received additions in 
succeeding ages. 

It would be out of place to discuss here the history of the Cahamanas 
as given in the Prthvlrdjavijaya. But a point regarding the history of the, 
Kalacuris deserves special mention. Canto VII (v. 16, p. 182) of the poem 
refers to the marriage of Somesvara, father of the hero, while he was at the 
court of Caulukya Kuniarapala (c. 1 141-73 A.D.), with the daughter of the 
Tripurl-purandara, i.e., the lord of TripurT. The commentary says that 
Somesvara married KarpuradevT, daughter of Tejala. Sarda in his account 
{J.R.AS., 1913, p- 277) gives the name of KarpuradevT’ s* father as 

Acalaraja. Just to introduce the illustrious family to which the hero’s 
mother belongs, the poet, as do the authors of the Kalacuri epigraphs, 
begins with the mythical account of Candra, his son Budha and KartavTrya 
Arjuna surnamed Kalicuri (of which the author attempt? a fantastic expla- 
nation), after whom the family was known as Kalicuri = Kalacuri. The 
Kalacuri kings are said to have grown powerful in the Kali age. Tlie author 
then gives an account of a very great Kalacuri king of TVipurl, named 
Sahasika (verses 95-112, jxissibly also the lost verses upto the end of the 
Canto). Now, the question is: who is this great Kalacuri king Sahasika 
of Tripurl and who again is Tejala or Acalaraja, apparently one of the 
former’s successors? 

In this connection, a verse, the text of which is lost but the commen- 
tary with the exception of the beginning is preserved, appears to be very 
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interesting. The commentary runs : (very probably 

as suggested by the editors) 

^ II Thus the Knlacun king Sfihasika of Tripuri 

offered his kingdom as gfirutiaksma to his gtim, the ascetic Vamadevn, 
and went out on a digvijaya. A few years back, on epute different 
grounds, I suggested (I.H.Q., XIV, p. 57) that the Saiva ascetic 
Vamasambhu* was the spiritual guide of Kalacuri Karna (r. 1041-71 
A.D.) and that, that is why he is the first king to have been called 
in the Kalacuri records. |As regards the secular titles 
of Vamadeva in inscriptions, I may now add that a ^aiva priest is called 
Paramabhattnraka Vimalasambhu or siva in the Mamdapur inscription of 
5 aka 1172; see Fleet, C 7 /., Ill, p. 17, n. 3.I It is therefore very probable 
that the Kalacuri king vSahasika of Tripurl mentioned in the Prlhvtrdja- 
vijaya is no other than Karna, one of the greatest amongst ancient Indian 
conquerors. Ibis reference to an ascetic Vamadeva as the gum of a 
Kalacuri king supported by the evidence of the Malkapur inscription sug- 
gesting that the Kalacuri kings worshipped the 5 aiva saint Vamasambhu 
for over 200 years apparently goes against the suggestion of Prof. V. V. 
Mirashi that Vamadeva of the passage in Kalacuri 

records refers to an eighth century Kalacuri king called Vamaraja. As 
Soniesvara’s marriage took place when he was at the court of Kumarapala 
(c. 1 141-73 A.D.) and as PrthvTraja III was born some time before the death 
of Vigraharaja IV (c. 1153-64 A.D.), it is possible that by Tripurl- 
purandara or Acalaraja, the poem refers to Gaya Karna (c. 1125- 

55 A.D.), grandson of Karna. 

The early Cahamanas were apparently feudatories of the Pratiharas of 
Kanauj. Durlabharaja I (about the first halt of the ninth century A.D.) 
who claims to have conquered Gauda (Canto V, v. 20) thus seems to have 
fought for the Pratiharas against tlie Pala king, possibly Devapala (r. 815- 
54 A.D.) Guvaka II (about the end of the ninth century A.D.) gave his 
sister Kalavati in marriage to a Kanauj king who was apparently a PratT- 
hara, possibly Mahendrapala I (c. 890-910 A.D.). 

The volume under review will no doubt be received favourably by all 
students of Rajput history. 

DinI'S Chandra Sircar 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1942 


II 
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SRIMADBHAGAVADGITA with Sarvatobhaclra of Rajanaka Rama- 
kantha. Edited by T. Chintaniani M.A., Ph.D., Senior L.ecturcr in 
Sanskrit, University of Madras, 1941. 

BHAGAVAD-GTTARTHAPRAKaSIKA of SrT Upanisad-Brahina 
with text. Edited by the Pandits of the Adyar Library. ^ The Adyar 
Library, Adyar, 1941. 

These two volumes constitute a welcome addition to the cxcgetical 
literature on the BhagavadgTta in spite of the fact that even the published 
portion of the existing literature is already extensive. The first of these 
contains a critical edition of Ramakantha's commentary based on five manus- 
cripts, four of which belong to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
of Poona and one to the India Office Library of London. Three of the 
manuscripts are written in Nagari and two in Sarada indicating that the 
latter were copied in Kaslimir where the author of the commentary lived 
and wrote. A long and learned introduction draws attention to the charac- 
teristic features of the philosophical views of the commentator as revealed in 
the commentary. Ic also points out the textual differences from the Vulgate 
noticed in the so-called Kashmirian recension of the Gita after comparing 
the texts adopted by different commentators like Ramakandia, Abhi- 
navagupta and Bhaskara, the work of the last of whom still exists in the 
form of a manuscript in the possession of the learned editor. The views of 
Dr. Schrader that the Gltabhasya of Sankara was unknown in Kashmir up 
to the end of the loth century and that Ramakantha and Abhinavagupta 
were completely ignorant of the vulgatc text of the Gita have been success- 
fully refuted by the learned editor with the help of appropriate extracts 
c] noted from the commentaries of Ramakantha and Bhaskara. 

Chronologically this appears to be the third of the hitherto-known 
commentaries on the Gita written by a Kashmirian. It is, however, the 
earliest published commentary of Kashmir, though the credit of first publi- 
cation of the work accidentally goes to the Anandasrama of Poona, which 
published an edition when tlie present edition was, it is stated, ‘half through 
the press.’ Fortunately the latter containing as it does the results of the 
collation of five manuscripts and enough accessory matter in the form of a 
scholarly introduction and two indices, one, of the ardhas of the text and 
the other, of the citations in the commentary, is not a mere ‘duplication 
of the former.’ But it must have to be confessed that more often than not, 
it is the dilatoriness of scholarly institutions that encourages other publish- 
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ing concerns to steal a march over them. And in the present case the 
University edition is claimed to have been ready tor the press as early as 
1535, but due to various circumstances the actual printing could not be 
taken up till 1939/ and presumably finished before the middle of 1941. 

The ser,ond volume under review is tlie concluding volume of the 
attractive series of Upanisads published by the Adyar Library with the 
commentary of Upamisad-Brahma-Yogin. The reason for including the 
Bljagavadgita in the senes is that it is also regarded as an Upanisad. The 
present volume unlike its predecessors in the senes has no indices and no 
variants are recorded. In fact no reference is made to the manuscript mate- 
rial utilised for the edition. No attempt is made to bring out the special 
features of the commentary, if any. Instead, we have a long introduction 
by Prof. C. Cunhan Raja, which principally discusses the problem of the 
extent and nature of text of the Gita. 

''The Gita\ according to the Professor, “is a unit and serves the 
varying needs of a suffering liumaiiity. It is an indivisible whole, a unit.” 

ClNTAHARAN ChAKKAVARTI 


SLLLCT A,^()KAN EPIGRAPHS (with annotations) by Prof. 
Sachchidaiianda Bhattacharya, Chuckervertty Chatterjee & Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta, 1941. pp. XIV 4-82. 1 

The royal edicts of Asoka (dhamma-hpis, as Asoka himscll calls them) 
form a distinctly valuable set in the whole range of Indian epigraphs, not 
only because of their being the earliest among those that we have been able 
to decipher so far but also for the fact that they present before us the image 
of an emperor with an earnest solicitude for the well-being [kayana) of his 
own subjects and of the whole mankind. Whether engraved on living 
rocks or on stone pillars set up for the purpose, these edicts arc the words 
of the emperor himself, spoken with a sincerity and emotion that betray 
the ring of a genuine feeling and here in these epigraphs we have an inde- 
lible picture of the emperor’s mind and personality, almost in the sense of 
a modern biography. The lofty ideal of Dhamma-vijaya, as inculcated in 
these edicts may be an aspiration for the visionary, impossible from the 
standpoint of practical politics. Yet, it should be remembered in these 
days of strife and conflict that it was this great emperor, who, for the first 
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tunc in world's historv, realised the horrors of war and, to strike the evil 
at the root, dreamt of a yiiivcrsal order based on clhanima and kayana — an 
order embracing mankind. James Prinscp, by deciphering the script in 
which the edicts had been written, made it possible for us to know him 
through his own words. Since then there have been various steadies on the 
epigraphs and their author and there is quite a fair amount of literature on 
Asoka. 

In this short and handy volume Prof. Bhattacharya has given us several 
selected epigraphs of Asok.i in translation along with notes. For this 
study he has selected only those that speak of definite events in the career 
of the emperor vin<l has arranged them in the order in which the events took 
place. In his translation he follows the text of Hultzsch as presented in 
(lor pas I}ucr/ptiont4m Indicarum, vol. I, which is no doubt a standard 
work. The present book is very largclv in the nature of a compilation, 
but the author has shown his power of judgment and has not hesitated to 
reject the interpretation of Multzsch, where it has been found obviously 
unsatisfactory, in iavour of more [)lausible ones, put forward by other autlfo- 
titles. The author is frank to confess that he cannot claim anv originalitv* 
for his work. But it must be said to his < redit that his critical acumen is 
evident in his notes and in his analysis of the various theories and inter' 
pretations of the different scholars. 

The work under fiocicc does nor aspire to be a new or scholarly 
presentation . of Asoka or of his edicts and a i ritical review in the usual 
sense is not possible in tins case. The book, as the author professes, is 
meant for undergraduate students, vis-a-vis the lav public. There is need 
for such popular studies on Asoka and on his edicts, as it is proper and 
appropriate that the emperor’s own words should reach the public as well as 
the common student. Onlv those epigraphs, that speak of the events in 
the life of the emperor have been selected for this compilation. We should 
remember, however, that Asoka was a unique personality in the history 
of the world and a complete picture of his mind and individuality is not 
possible unless we have an acquaintance with all the epigraphs where mate- 
rials of such a nature are available. As for example, without a knowledge 
of the two separate Kalihga edicts the emperor’s solicitude for the good of 
the people loses its sincere and fervent tone. In our opinion hence, every 
epigraph bringing out one or other aspect of the special traits of his 
character should have been included in this compilation. The notes arc 
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Iiclpful 110 doubt, but in a vwk, avowedly incaiu for the bc<nnncTs the 
loti^ discus.sions are sure to prove tiresome and supeifluoiis and the .space 
should have been better utilised il a gist of all the edicts had been appended 
to the volume for a better understanding ol the man and his mission. 

’ S. K. SaraswaT! 

THli CAUiAV BAHAMANI WA/.IR MAMMLU) GAWAN, by 
H. K. Sherwani, M.A. (Oxon.), (\sniania University. Haitlarabad. 
Kitabistan, Allahabad, 

Prolessor H. K. Sherwani has written many learned papers on the 
Bahainani kings, and earned a well deserved lejuitation as a historian. 
Now he has pre.seiited to us his book entitled, ‘‘I hc Great Bahamani 
Wa/ir Mahmud Gawan”. 

This great personality h.is so lar remained obscure because the histori- 
cal material regarding him is .scanty and scattered, lo thread together the 
disjointed fragments of information into a continuous sketch on scieniiht 
lines is no easy task. 1 he author deserves jnMise not only (or making use 
of the valuable contemporary sources (Appendix A) but loi handling the 
material with sound judgment and scholarship. 1 Ic steers clearly and never 
gets lost in the mazes of controversy, yet he marshalls in full the evidence 
lor both sides on the disputed points. 

The bonk under review starts with an intrckluction covering 20 pages, 
giving us a picture of India about the middle of the 15th century, touch- 
ing the kingdoms of Delhi, Giijrat, Malwa and some other states. It has 
8 chapters with ample footnotes, and even the location of towns and villages 
IS punctiliously given. Needless to say, the book displays on every page 
tlie author’s thorough grasp of the subject of which lie has an unrivalletl 
knowledge. 

Our only regret is that the author has not given a detailed account 
of the famous Madrassa of Mahmud Gawan and its working; not more 
than a page Is devoted to it. A map illustrating the extent of the empire 
or explaining the campaigns would have enhanced the value of the book. 
However, the book is well got up and provided with a useful index. It 
is a real pleasure to handle and read it. 


K. Sajun Lal 
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Adyar Library Bulletin, voL V, pt. 4 

V. K. Goi)i:.--/i Rare Mant 4 scrtft of the V edabhasyasdra of fshattoji 
Diksita, The ms. (Icscribcd in the note is a commentary on the Rgveda 
by Bhattoji Dlksita, the well-known author of the Siddhanta-kaumndl. 
The commentator professes to have based his work on the Vedabhdsya 
of Sayanacarya, hut his discussions are found to be essentially gramma- 
tical. It IS not known whether this ms. in y folios is a complete work 
by itself or is a fragment of a larger commentary. 

Madhava Krishna Sakma of Alddhavasarasvatl: lu bearing on 

the dates of Ramacandra and Vitthala — New light on the much debated 
date of Adadhmildana Sara^vatl. The ms. of a work by Madhava- 
sarasvati, entitled Prakriydsudhd, a commentary on the Sanskrit 
grammar Prakriydkat 4 mt 4 dl of Ramacandra is found deposited in the 
Adyar Library. Ramacandra is known to have flourished in the latter 
half of the 14th century and his grammar had been commented upou 
by his grandson Vitthala in the first half of the 15th centurv. From 
the fact that this commentary of Vitthala, called Prasada has been 
drawn upon in the Prakriydsudhd. as pointed out here, and also from the 
details given in other .works of Madhavasarasvati, he is assigned to the 
latter half of the 15th century. Rupa Gasvanun, “the flourishing 
period” of whose literary activity falls between 1533 ^ 55 ^ A.C. 

ascribe.s in his Padyavati a verse to Madhava. Madhusudana Sarasvati 
also mentions his guru as bearing tlic name of Madhava. The writer 
of the note is inclined to identify these Madhavas. 

Serial Publications. — ^T he following pieces continue in this issue. 
Asvaldyanagrhyastltra with Devasvdmibhdsya. 
flvdnandanam of Anandardya Makhin. 

Samgftaratndkara with the commentaries of Caturakallindtha and 
Simhabhufdla. 

Sft Pdncardtraraksd of Vedanta Desika. 

N ydyakusHmanjali of Udayandedrya. 

Apastambasmrti. 

Vaisnavopanmds — [Garuda Up, and Gopdlatdpanl Up. translated into 
English). 
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Acyutardyabhyudayn of Rdjandtha Dmchma. 

Alambanaparlksd, and Vrtt/ of Dinndga w^h the Commentary of 
Dharmapdla (translated into English). 

, Annals of Oriental Research, voi. V] ( 11 ) 41 - 42 ), part 1 

K. Ramakrishnayya, — Dravidian Phonetics. 

P. Kkishnan Naik. — Dhvanydloka — Identity of /luthorsh/p. In this 
article in Malayalam evidence has been adthiced from works like the 
Locana, Vyaktwweka, Kdvyamlmdrnsd and yl bhinavabhdratl to show 
that both the Kdrtkd and the Vrtti of the Dhvanydloka are by 
Anandavardhanacarya. 

C. Ktjnhan Raja.- Notes on Kdltddsa: (i) The Bharatavakya in the 
Addlavikdgnimitra. (2) Allusions to Agniinitra in the Works of 
Kalidasa. (3) Titles of the Works of Kalidasa. 

V. Raghavan. — Adinor Works lurongly ascribed to Adi Sankara. The 
Sarvavedantasiddhantasarasarngraha is not a composition of the gre<U' 

’ Sahkaracarya. Its author is Sadananda, who lived in the latter half 
• of the 15th century. Tlic Prabodhasudhakara also is nor a work of 
Sankara, its author being one Daivajha Suryapandita of the ihth 
century. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. ui, no. m (Septemht r 1941) 

W. Ruben.-— Krsnacarita in the Harivarnsa and certain Purdnas. The 
purpose of the paper is to show that the original supplement {k.hila) to 
the Mahdbhdrata was much shorter than the Khila llarwarnia now 
current 

H. M. Johnson.- --GV 4m.v of Mediaeval India. The different kinds of 
grains described here arc found mentioned in the works of the Jam 
authors Nemicandra and Hemacandra. 

Journal of the Benares Hindu University, vol. Vi, nos. 2-3 

Brajendusundar Banerjee. — The Daughter s Son in the Bengal School of 
Hindu Law. The position of the daughter’s son in respect of his riglir 
of succession as recognised in treatises of the Bengal School of Smrti 
has been discussed in the paper. 

Rama Dhari Singh. — Social, Economic and Cultural Life in the Republics 
of Ancient India. 
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IJ. N. Day." The Provinces of the Delhi Sultanate. It deals with the types 
ol provinces grown pnder the Sultans of Delhi ^ and the system of 
^ administration prevalent there. 

A. vS. Alti.kar. — T he Conception and Ideals of Education in Ancient 
India. Discussions liave heen introduced and Sanskrit tc'sfs cjuoted to 
show that “infusion of a spirit of piety and religiousness, formation of 
character, development of personality, inculcation of civic and social 
duties, promotion of social efficiency by the proper training of the 
rising generation in different branches of knowledge and the preserva- 
tion and spread of national culture may be described as the chief aims 
and ideals of ancient Indian education.’* 

R. B. pANOtY.- Atharvavedic Conception of the Adotherland. The wide 
earth in the hymns of the Atharvaveda, with people and organisations, 
and flora and fauna, producing the necessities of life, possessed of riv ‘rs 
and mountains is conceived as mother ( ?TT^T ijfir: ), 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

vol. XX vn, part, IV (l)eeomber, 1911) 

t' 

A. BANnRM'SASTRt. — A Bronze Buddha from Mandalay in Patna Museum. 
Water Ruben. — On Garuda. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XVII, 11)11 

P. K. Gc)^I^- - V isvanatha Mahadeva Rhiadc. a Cittapavan Court-poet of 
Raja Ramsinn / of Jaipur and his Works hetiveen A.D. j6^o and 

IJOO. 

Jounal of the Bombay Historical Society, vol. VI, nos. 1 ^ 2 (1911) 

B. A. SALAroKt .” The Age of Guru Akalahka. The celebrated Jam savant 
Akalahka has been assigned to the 8th century A.C. 

Journal of the Music Academy, Madras, vol. XT, pts. I-iV 

T. V. SuBHA Karnataka Composers. The Dasakuta singers of 

Karnataka are said to have contributed much to the development of 
the Klrtana variety of emotional songs. Of the many important Dasa- 
kuta composers, .some of whom became also teachers of Vedanta and 
Bhaktimarga, Acalanandad.xsa, Narahari TTrtha, SrTpadaraja, and Vyasa- 
raya have been dealt with in this paper. 
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B. SiTARAMA Rao. — Sri Purandara Dasa. Tins discourse given on the day 
celebrated in honour of Purandara Dasa, the greatest of the Dasakutas 
of Karnataka stresses the importance of the religious movement of the 
Dasas as preaching the Bhakti cult in the countrv. 

T. L. *Venkatarama Iyer. — The Scheme of j 2 Melas in Carnatic Aiusic. 

M. Ramakrishna Kavk — Caturdandi in Karndta Music. 

G. H. Ranade. — The Naps Song m the Prelude to the Abhijnanasakuntala 
of Kalidasa. The writer thinks that the Raga concept was in vogue in 
the days of Kalidasa and that the Nati’s song in the drama A bhi'jnana- 
sakuntala had been cast in the ‘Sarang' Raga. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. Vll, No. 2 (1941) 

I/, b. and D. H. Gordon. — The Rock Engravings of the Middle Indus. 

A number of rocks situated in an area surrounding a stretch of the 
Middle Indus near the Attock Bridge shows a mass of miscellaneous t 
engravings — human and animal figures, bullock carts, various symbols 

• and inscriptions in KharosthT. The engravings which are verv crude 
in workmanship and the two inscriptions which read respectively 
a''So-ra'U-re-(te) and (ra)-sa''pa-la'Sa suggest their dates in the early Saka 
period near about the beginning of the Christian era. 

S. N. ChaKRAVarTI. — The Sohgaura Copper-plate Inscription. The ins- 
cription containing four lines of writing in BrahmT character has been 
edited with comments. 

P. C. Sengupta. — Time Indications in the Baudhayana Srautasuira. . Dis- 
cussions in the paper lead to the conclusion that “the mean date for 
the Baudliayana rules for sacrifices should be taken as the year 
, 887-86 B.C.” 

R. C. Majumdar. — Some Dates in the Pdla and Sena Period. Doubts have 
been expressed about the correctness of the dates of the following ins- 
criptions as read by previous scholars: 

0 Nalanda C. P. of Devapala, (2) Jayanagara Image Ins. of Madana- 
pala, (3) Bajilpur Sadasiva Image Ins. of Gopala III, (4) Barrackpur 
C. P. of Vijayasena, (5) Two Imadpur Image Ins. of MahTpala. 

The dates found in the first three inscriptions have been read afresh 
and corrected. 

MARCH, 1942 12 
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Journal of the Sind Historical Sooiety, vol. V, No. 4 (February, 1942) 

B, D. Mirchandani. — Sotne References to Sind in a Chinese Work of the 
i^th Century, 

N. N. Bilumoria — Was Akbar Literate? The paper concludes “Akbar 
not only knew Persian, but could also follow Arabic, §ansknt and 
Hindi.” 


Journal of the Thailand Research Society, vol. XXXlll, pt. 11 
, (November, 1941) 

J. J. DL Campos. — The Origin of the Ttkal, The term ticul still in use ni 
Thailand to designate the Thai unit of currency baht is connected 
with the Peguan tical which again is an adaptation of the Indian term 
tanka called taka in Bengal. 


Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, 

vol. XIV, part II (December, 1941) 

Radha Kumud Mookerji. — Practical Aspects of Education in Ancient 
India. Details of the working of the Indian educational system in the 
yth century A.C. as can be gathered from the records left by Hiuen 
Tsang and I-tsing have been given in the paper. 7 he points discussed 
include the curriculum of study followed in the University of Nalanda 
and the agricultural operations carried out for its maintenance. 

Vasudeva S. Agrawala.” and Commerce from Paninis Asia- 

dhyayl. Terms used and practices referred to in Panini’s Sutras show 
that he was acquainted with a wide sphere of trading and commercial 
activities of the people of his time. 

B. S, Upadhyaya. — The Date of Kalidasa. Kalidasa is assigned to the 
Gupta period between A.C. 375 and 445. 

P. K. Acharya. — Maya Architecture of Central America. Maya is the 
master architect mentioned in Indian literature and several treatises on 
architecture arc ascribed to him. The Mauryan buildings are sup- 
posed to have been constructed according to the principles laid down 
by the Maya school. Several structures discovered in Maya settlement 
of Central America also lead to the supposition that they were con- 
nected with the same Indian school of architecture. 
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Journal of the University of Bombay, toI. X, part 4 (January, 1942) 

A. G. Pawak. — Nadir Shah. — From Some Original English Records. The 
description of events in India, Persia and Afghaniswn, as they occurred 
or as they were reported to the English, and put in record in letters 
and diaries throws much light on the life and history of Nadir Shah. 


New Indian Antiquary, vol. iV, No. 12 (March, 1942) 

Sadashiva L. KATRE.—Sastratattvanirnaya: The Works and Us Author. 
The Sdstratattvanirnaya is a metrical work m Sanskrit by Nilakantha 
Gore composed in Benares about a century ago for the refutation of the 
doctrines of Christianitv and the defence of the tenets of Hinduism. 

J 

Contents of the work have been described and an account of the 
author’s conversion to Christianitv afterwards has been given. 
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A Short History of the Origin o,ud Eise 
of the Sikhs 


Introductory 

The Hakikat-t Bind. Wa 'Uruj-i Firkah-i Stkhdn, or a short history oi* 
the origin and rise of the Sikhs, is an R. A. S. manuscript (Morley Cata- 
logue, No. 83) consisting of nj folios, well-written in Shikastah Amiz. It 
was written two years after the conejuest of Multan by Timur Shah 
Abdah, or in other words, in 1783. The work has been ascribed to Timur 
Shah himself, and, as such, must be regarded as one of considerable im- 
portance. Timur Shah was the governor of the Panjab for about one year, 
from May 1757 to April 1758 and must have had an intimate knowledge 
of all his father’s adventures in Hindusthan. It will thus be seen that, 
so far as the history of the Sikh struggle for independence in its most 
intense phase, as well as the history of the Panjab in general, from after 
tjlie days of Nadir Shah, is concerned, the Hakikat must be regarded as 
one of the most authoritative sources of infonriation, particularly as it 
provides us with contemporary Afghan evidence. It is sketchy no doubt 
and sometimes skips over important details but, nevertheless, its corrobo- 
rative value IS great. On the whole, it is a sober and accurate record and 
tallies in essentials with authorities like Mishkin. But it has one great 
defect. It Hoes not give us a single date and the chronology of events 
narrated in the work has to be gathered from other sources. 

Unfortunately, however, it appears that, so far as the earlier phases of 
wSikh history are concerned, the author had no reliable evidence to guide 
him, and his narrative is marred by obvious confusions and chronological 
absurdities. As will appear from the translation that follows, our author 
splits the career of Guru Tegh Bahadur into two parts — the first ending with 
his discomfiture at the hands of the Faujdars of Aurangzib and his flight to 
the jungly tract between Shahjahanabad and Lahore; and the second begin- 
ning with his journey to Shahjahanabad after the accession of Bahadur 
Shah to the throne of Delhi and ending with his death. Guru Tegh 
Bahadur was executed in 1675, whereas Bahadur Shah ascended the throne 
after Aurangzib’s death in 1707, and thus it is clear that our author has 
made a confusion between Guru Tegh Bahadur and Guru Gobind Singh, 
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who, as wc know from other sources, had actually accompanied Bahadur 
Shah to Delhi after the battle of Jajau, in which also he had participated in 
the new tmperor’s lavour. Similarly, the reforms that Guru Gobind Singli 
introduced in iGyy, bringing the Khalsa into existence, are brought down 
to the reiirn of Bahadur Shah and are attributed to Guru Te^di Bahadur. 
No doubt, It sometimes does happen that a more distinguished successor 
appropriates so completely the work begun by a predecessor that, in course 
of time, no evidence regarding the contributions of the latter remains avail- 
able, but, in this instance, the confusion of our author is so patent that no 
such explanation seems called for. 

Again, It will be seen that the Hahikai places practically the whole of 
the active career of Guru Gobind Singh in the reign of Bahadur Shah, 
whereas, in reality, the Guru lived only the last year of his hie in that 
reign. Here again, it is clear that our author makes a confusion between 
the adventures of Guru Gobind Singh and those of Banda. The military 
exploits of Banda are marked by a gap and thus falls into two distinct 
[leriods — the earlier in the reign of Bahadur Shah and ihe later in the reign 
of harruklvsiyar. Bahadur Shah returned from his Rajputvina campaign to 
chastise Banda and not Guru Gobind Singh, who was then dead, and it 
is obvious that our author has foisted the earlier adventures of Banda on 
Guru Gobind Singh. 

But the curious thing is that if this is borne in mind and the necessary 
collections effected, the account of the Ilakikai agrees, on the whole, 
tolerably well with what we get from other sources. It is, no doubt, 
true that, in the matter of Guru Tegh Bahadur’s differences witli 
Aurang/ib s Government, the llakikat docs not agree with the accepted 
Sikh tradition but it should be remembered that in doing so it does not 
stand alone. 1 hat there was another tradition with regard to the matter, 
similar to tint which our author narrates, is clearly proved by the remarks 
of Ghulam Husain in his Siyd7'-t4l-mf4tdkhkharin^ as also by some of the 
Sikh Sdkhls. In short, considering the fact that with regard 
to the history of the earlier phases of Sikhism, we are constantly 
handicapped by the dearth of reliable records, we think that, inspire of its 
confusions and palpable errors, the Hakikat^ if used with caution, might 
yet be of some value to us. 

1 English translation. R. Canibray & Co., vol. 1, p. 85. 

2 Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 59^. 
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Translation of the Hakikat 
During the reign of His Majesty the world-conquering Zahir-ud-dm 
Muhammad Babur Padshah, a man, belonging to the Khatri clan, a well- 
known class among the Hindus, served as an accountant. G(k 1 had given 
him the attributes of a saint. Giving up the ways of earning he chose the 
path of solitude and became famous in the name of Niinak Shah. He intro- 
duced a system which was hitherto unknown among the Hindu nation and 
many men assembled around him and became believers in him. He also 
wrote a book on the unity of the Godhead anti the book is known as the 
Granth. And always being absorbed in the remembrance of God and 
having in his mind joy and intoxication, he passed his days alone. A 
musician named Mardana was always present before him. Whatever 
Nanak wrote in PanjabT in his state of ecstasy the musician gave tunc to 
them and played them on the Rabdb and at this Nanak was pleased. Now, 
the Nanak panthls, who are a group among the followers of Nanak, lived 
in the garb of faqirs and they sang the exalting sayings of Nanak as a 
daily rite when four watches of the night still remained and played the 
Rabdb, and they called those sayings in their idiom as Sabad. On the 
whole, Nanak passed his whole life like a devotee, in seclusion, in the 
worship of God. In his religion there is very little prejudice against the 
Mussalmans, nay, they have practically no prejudice against any nation. 

After the death of Nanak a darwesh named Angad was installed in 
his place and followed his path. In Nanak’s path, in all worship humility 
IS given the first place. They regarded as the basis of their lives' work the 
knowing of everything in this world as the vehicles of God’s manifestation 
and not to reckon anything as different from God. Alter Angad Amar 
Diis, and after him Ram Das, and after him Arjun, and after him 
Hargobind, and after him Har Ray, and after him Har Kishan, and aftei 
him Guru Tegh Bahadur, who was the ninth successor from Niinak, sat 
on the masnad to direct (the followers). In the meantime believers and 
followers grew largely in number. In their idiom Guri4 is the equivalent 
of murshid ( ) and in the language of the Panjab a murid ( ) 

is called Sikh. In the time of Tegh Bahadur a vase crowd assembled 
around him. 

It was the reign of His Majesty, whose place is in heaven.'^ Orders 
were issued to the Siibahdars and Faujdars for applying themselves to the 
3 Evidently Aurangzib is meant. 
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performance of the injunctions of the true religion and to destroy the 
temples and the idols of the opposed party and the rebellious (i.e., the 
unbelievers). If the officers did not follow the principles of the Shanat 
they were dismissed. And every year the Sadi-ul-Sadur, calling to his 
presence the ecclesiastical and civil officers, placecl in their hands the authori- 
tative books and asked the meaning of (passages from) them. If they could 
explain the thing properly according to its true essence it was all right, 
otherwise other persons were appointed in their places. When the news of 
many people assembling (around Tcgh Bahadur), of the founding of a new 
religion, and of the faith of the Zamindars in Tcgh Bahadur, reached the 
holy cars, orders were issued to the effect: “If, as previously, like the poor 
Ndnakpanthl faqirs, you live peacefully in a corner, no harm will befall 
you. On the contrary, alms, suitable for your maintenance in the style of 
fnqirs, would be given to you from the State treasury, just as in the case of 
other prayer-offering groups. 7« this free dinncr-tahlc of mine friends and 
foes are all alike,' But the horses and arms, and the equipment of your 
retinue that you have gathered in your places of worship must be removed. ’ 
Accordingly, the Faujdar of Sarhind intimated this order (to Tegh 
Bahadur). Before the proud and virile disciples who had assembled there, 
Tegh Bahadur said defiantly: “We arc faqirs; what God has given us, 
why should we return? We are living in our own shelters, why should 
you harm us?” On this point arose a great contention, which ended in 
war and Tegh Bahadur was driven out of that place by force. 

Tegh Bahadur took up his residence in the jungly country between 
Shahjahanabad and Lahore and passed his days in anxiety. The horses, the 
attendants and the other things that he had brought with him were destroyed. 
The believers came to him stealthily and gave him whatever was possible. 
He turned his own favourites into (so many) mad men; for example, some- 
times a horse was put before him and shot at with his own hands. Some- 
times some one among the companion Sikhs was called and told: “Who is 
there among you who wants to reach Guru Nanak?” The said man came, 
uttering Wdh-guru, and stood before him, and after filling his gun he (Tegh 
Bahadur) fired at him and killed him. His friends burnt him in fire. And 
whoever died in the hands of Guru Tegh Bahadur was called Shahidi Singh 
and their descendants also had the same title. The booty and the offerings 
that were given by the followers were divided into three shares— the first 
share was given to the descendants of Nanak who were called Sahibzadah; 
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and the descendants of tlic successors of Nanak were known as the Bhallah 
and the second share was given to them, and the ihird share was fixed in 
the name of the Shahidi Singhs. 

At that time Fegh Bahadur very often spoke in the words of a mad 
man and those words of his, which proved true to facts, became the cause 
of the increase in the belief of the illiterates. As for example, the Sikhs were 
told: “Now it seems, rather it is ordained, that the hawks must be hunted 
by the sparrows”; that is, disgrace will reach the nobles from the lowly 
tribes and this the disciples regarded as a glad tidings for them. It was 
ordered: “You should now wear weapons, and worshi[) iron and love it, 

because this iron will take you to a high position.” I*or this reason, n 
became necessary for them to keep iron bangles or chains in their hands 
or their turbans (they were told:) “Whoever might )om you from wluciv 
ever tribe, don’t have any prejudice against him and witliout any supersti- 
tion cat together with him.” Now this is their custom. Calling his troops 
by the name of dal he called the whole nation by the name of the Khdlsah. 
The reason for this was that when the order of the Faujdar, “You leave the 
Khdlsah Sharifah/' came, they decided: “We arc the Khdlsah; nay, we 
arc the essence of the whole world.” He told his own men: “You should 
adopt some sign which will distinguish you and the other troops. Men cut 
their hairs, y^ou don’t cut yours; and don’t lessen your beards and don’t cut 
hairs of your armpit and other parts.” This nation entertains a great hatred 
for the hubble-bubble; they call hubble-bubble by the name of beserah. 
And they call bhang by the name of sf4khid and in the Hindi language 
snhh means drdm. And they drew (smoked.?) this with great eagerness. 
There are no women in their troops. From those who keep women a tax 
is taken but if they are kept at home then there is no harm. Every one of 
them has many beautiful boys with him. Every one of the boys is a horse- 
man and a matchlockman and is well-dressed. They serve their masters 
in daytime and at night they themselves are served by tlicir masters. And 
after their death, they become their heirs, owners of their troops and attain 
to their position. 

In an ecstatic mood Tegh Bahadur wrote to Sultan Muazzim: “You 
will become Padshah.” In the reign of His Majesty, whose place is in 
Heaven, that is, Bahadur Shah, who was called Sultan Muazzim as a 
Prince, Tegh Bahadur came to Shahjahanabad, and the Emperor, according 
to his promise, gave him a grant of a few villages for his expenses. Again 
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he went to Lahore and men in large batches began to come to him and 
many Zamindars and poor men and rogues of that district entered the 
ranks of his disciples. In a few days Tegh Bahadur attained a perfect posi- 
tion and and the manner of the foundation of a new religion was mani- 
fested. Every one among the Hindus, whether he was a Khatn, the prin- 
cipal among them (Sikhs), or a Jat, who are numerous in that country, and 
carpenters, blacksmiths, cultivators, gram-grocers, businessmen, all came 
and said: “1 am becoming a Sikh of the Guru.” Then some sweets were 
requisitioned and he signalled a man to get up and perform ardas ! The 
man read something in the Panjabi language. This they called ardas! It 
seems that they heard the word 'arzdsat' ) from the mouth of the 

Mughals and they made this into ardas. ^ And after that a sword, or a 
dagger or a knife or anything of the class of weapons was placed in those 
sweets and Koll, Jat and persons wearing the sacred thread, all ate it 
together. And what was left was called par.sad. In their idiom parsad is 
equivalent of tabarruk ( uJj-i'j )• hi place of salam ‘alaik (peace be upon 
you) they said, ''Wah-gnm kd Fatah A (Lord’s be the victory). In the time 
ol battle they always uttered the word ''Wah-gnriF', When they drew the 
the reins of their horses they uttered "'Wah, wdh’* and dishevelled the hairs 
of their heads. 

At last in a few days Tegh Bahadur died and Gobmd sat in his place 
and began to create troubles. The Faujdars of that side wanted to remove 
the troubles. Gobmd also became ready with his p-itty and began to harass 
the towns and villages and took to plunder. He also began tor plunder the 
parganahs. In two or three battles they became victorious. Gobind reached 
the tract of Doab which. is a well-known place in the sarkdr of Lahore and 
one side of which is attached to the northern hills, of which the Rajahs arc 
subordinate and tributary to that Faujdar. And there is a place named 
Makhowal which he fortified and a crowd of horsemen and foot-soldiers 
assembled around him. After capturing the Doab they began to plunder 
the whole country and set fire to the villages, killed the inhabitants and 
made prisoners of them. And placing the children of Mussalmans on the 
heads of spears exhibited them to their parents. Whoever said ''Wdh-guru' 

4 Ardas means supplication. Specifically it means the prayer which the Sikhs 
repeat after the completion of the morning and evening obligatory divine sei-vices 
and of the uninterrupted reading or chanting of the Granth Sahib, (Macauliffe, 
The Sikh Religion, vol. V. pp. 331, 332). 
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was released, otherwise he was killed. Anti die Sikhs pi omulgated the path 
of robbery wherever they were in the Subah of Lahore. 

In the meanwhile,'"’ Bahadur Shah became ready for the proper chastise- 
ment of Rajah Jay Singh and Rajah Ajit Singli because some 
offences on their part had come to light. At the time of crossing the 
river Narbada the two Rajahs fled towards Udaipur, which was the residence 
of the Rana. The Rana regarded the arrival of these two men, none of 
whom had ever come to his city, and who, on the other hand, had tried to 
devastate his country according to the orders of the Padshah, as a gracious 
good fortune, and married two of his daughters with the two Rajahs. The 
Padshah himself went to the country of Dhandhar and the city of Amber, 
which is the capital of that country, and just below the side of which Jay- 
nagar has now been built and where the Rajah of Kachwiihah lives, and 
bringing them into occupation, wanted to give proper punishment to these 
two Raj alls. 

(About this time) the news of this occurrence (in the Panjab) reached 
the holy ears and the Emperor himself turned tow^ards that country. Strong 
tiioops had already started. One or two battles they fought like heroes. 
Guru Gobind fled and took shelter in the hills. And wherever Sikhs were 
found, orders were to the effect that they were to be killed without ques' 
tion. The Sikhs, cutting the hairs of their head without any hesitation, 
began to merge themselves with the people, and hid themselves in the 
work of cultivation. Excepting the place of Makhowal, where Guru Gobind 
lived, Sikhs were to be found nowhere in the whole Subah; even if they 
were, they j)assed their days like Ndnakpanthl faqirs. For several months 
Gobind Singh fought with the Faujdar of the Doab from the crude fort 
which he had built at Makhow^al. At last, his provisions diminished, his 
* men deserted, and one night among the nights, Gobind fled away. And, 
nominating one man in his place, kept him engaged in war and said ; 
“Entering into negotiations for peace, hand over the place to them and say, 
“I am Gobind Singh. “ Accordingly in this manner, the envoy came 
out of the fort and said : “Gobind Singh wants promise of safety and 
IS giving up the place.” When the Faujdar heard this, he asked whether 

^ The construction of the sentence is such that a literal translation has not 
been possible. 

6 The reference here is, no doubt, to Bahadur Shah’s second invasion of 
Rajputana which took place in 1710. (Irvine, Latin Mnghals, vol. I, pp. 
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he was accepting Islam, otherwise it would be seen where he would remain 
living. He did not agree. The Faujdar’s men continued the fight, captured 
the fort and imprisoned the man whom he (Gobind) had stationed there. 
Linder the impression that Gobind Singh had been captured drums of re- 
joicing were beaten. When they (Faujdar’s men) brought hipi before the 
Faujdar and interrogated him, it was learnt that the man, who had been 
captured, was an impostor. The Faujdar asked: “Why did you do this.?” 
Fie said: “For saving the life of the Guru 1 did this, so that I may die but 
my Guru will live.’ ' The Faujdar then and there sent him to the house of 
hell.' After that the Sikhs, in every parganah, at intervals of one or two 
years, assembling in batches of one hundred or two hundred, created distur- 
bances and plundered the merchants and the travellers. They also attacked 
helpless villages. When the news of these disturbances reached the Faujdar, 
they were liunted out and wherever found killed and those that remained 
cut their hairs and became merged in the people (in general). 

In this manner the time of Farrukh-siyar came. In the reign 
of Farrukh-siyar a Sikh named Banda made his appearance and in the very 
beginning he started robbery and opened his hands in looting the villages. 
Wazir Khan, the Governor of Sarhind, being helpless, sent a petition to the 
Emperor detailing these events. The Faujdar of the Doab was ordered to 
bring proper chastisement. When the Faujdar pursued them they fled in 
other directions; many sorts of men assembled around him and things came 
to such a pass that the Faujdar and the inhabitants all became helpless. 
When many plunderers assembled together they desttoyed many people. 
And when the Faujdiir reached near them they disappeared among the 
people and Banda fled to the hilly country. When his troops became more 
powerful he went towards the jungle. Once taking a direct route, halting 
at every kos, Banda together with his party, his horsemen and foot-soldiers 
arrived at the Qa.sbah Talwarry, which was at a distance of six halts from 
Shahjahanabad. Before this news came out, he again returned towards 
Sarhind. At that time the Waziri and the Amsr-fil-Umari, were connected 
with the Barah Sayyids. As they were famous for bravery they wrote to 

7 According to Sikh tradition this incident happened at Chamkaur and not 
at Makhowal. According to Macauliffc, Sant Singh was the name of the man who 
was left in tlic fort. “The Guru gave his plume to Sant Singh, clothed him in his 
armour, and seated him in the upper room he was about to vacate.” Macauliffe, 
Of, cit,, vol. V, p. 190. 
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the Subahdar of Lahore to the effect: “So long as you do not capture this 
Kafir you will have no place in this darhar; on the contrary, it will be a 
cause of offence on your part.” Abdus Saniad Kh'ui was the Subahdar of 
that place. He kept as his Wazir a man from Afghanistan, who was the 
Padshahzada pf Turan and wlio was a close relation of Nawab Muhammad 
Amin Khan, father of Nawab Itimad-ud'daulah Qamiuddin Khan, .and 
maintained as "servants with him many Mughals of Afghanistan, fde sent 
all these men to uproot the party, (Banda’s) and driving him from the 
whole Sf4bah attain forced him into the Doab; all ingress and egress was 
Stopped and he was reduced to the extremity of liopelessness. But the order 
of the Sayyids to capture tlie scoundrel came again and again, and at last 
after a year he was captured and many people were killed in these battles. 
A crude fort, which is called ghaddt in Hindi, was made strong and a gun 
of tamarind wood was made and used for a lone time and at last it burst. 
After the cutting off of provisions (attempts were made) to tempt tlie Sikhs 
towards Islam but they refused. Till at last all v/erc captured. Binding 
their necks with chains and putting them on camels (they) sent them to the 
Hnperor’s darbar. One thousand six hundred men came to Shahjahanabad 
with Banda. 

The Emperor’s order was issued to keep them prisoners in the yard of 
the Kotwdlt. And every day a batch of one hundred was brought out and 
each was told that if he became a Mussalman he would be released, (but) 
they never agreed and every one was killed. In these discussions if there 
was delay, the Sikhs used to tell the executioner: “Oh cuckold! make 
haste; my companions have gone and I am waiting.” Till one day, at the 
time of killing a boy who was thirteen years old and who was very beauti- 
ful, the Kotwdl stopped (the executioner) and, calling him to his presence, 
said: “I am acknowledging you as my son, and to the Emperor. 

1 am reprieving your death sentence.” Although he was vigorously 
pressed, he did not agree and said: “Kill me quickly.” For one day the 
execution was kept in abeyance and the news was taken to the Emperor. 
Orders were issued that if he embraced Islam his death sentence might be 
pardoned. Otherwise, “to kill the serpent and let go its young ones is not 
the work of wise men,” as Shaikh Sadi said. At last, he, too, was killed. 
In this way the whole (of the votaries) of this bad religion got the punish- 
nient of their own deeds. From morning till sunset the men of the city 
came for this show; especially the inhabitants of the tracts near about, who 
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IkuI sufkiTtl nuicli in the hands ot these men, came and became very pleasetl 
and expressed their detest^ition of them; and oldered praters ior the Lmperor. 
In this inaiincr the turn of Banda, the evil-doer, came. He was taken over 
the wliole town and drums were beaten and afterwards he was killed ui front 
of the Kotwali yard. Takinj^; the order ol the limperor thov^j vSikhs, whcj 
were shopkeepers and i^rocers in the city, took the death body of Banda out- 
side the city, near Barahpalah, which is a well-known place. 1 he reason foi 
this name is that the water oi the rains went by that place like a Hood, and 
lor heavy rains the road lor coming and going was closed. Over that ditch, 
that IS the path of the Hood, a bridge was built with bricks and stones with 
twelve porches for the water to pass, and for this leason it was called Barah- 
palah. In the Idindi language Jasr ( ) is the name of bridge. In short, in 
that place, in black earth, the black-hearted man v/as interred.'' Now the 
Sikhs go there at intervals of eight days. Nawab Abdus Samad Khan, as 
a reward lor this cjuick service, got a inansab ol 6000, a bedecked palki, 
elephants, horses, ornament ol gold, jewels worn in the turban, a turban 
bedecked wiih gold, ujiper garment, a pearl necklac:e, and a few parganahs 
as jdgir in the province of the Panjab. During his governorship the ad- 
ministration reached perfection and the leading Zamindars paid their due 
tributes and presented their own daughteis as presents. After this, lor some 
time, the trouble Irom the Sikhs was entirely absent. 

After the death of Abdus S.imad Khan the SubahiUiri of Lahore was 
given to his son Zakariya Khan and his marriage was settled at Shrihjahana- 
lud with the sister of Naw.ib Itimad-ud-datilah Qamruddin Khan and he 
was given the title of Khan Bahadur. And the people in his days became 
very much contented, the price of grains became very low, the sepoys had 
enjoyment of life, and men passed their days in ease and safety. Thieves 
iind robbers became extinct. From Kabul to Lahore and from Lahore to 
Shahjahanabad the business of buying and selling of the merchants was very 
brisk. Mtiny of the learned and the scholars, and the saints got daily and 
monthly stipends. Twenty thous.ind horsemen, Mughal and Hindusthani, 
were always attached to his stirrup. Nobody was allowed to go beyond his 

H The execution of the Sikhs conuneticccl on the 5th of March, 1716 (O.S.). 
Banda himself was executed together with his son on the icjth of )une, 1716 (N.S.). 
The letter written by John Surman and Edward Stephenson to the Governor and 
Gouncil of Fort William in Bengal explains the motive for this dekiy. (Ganda Singh, 
Banda Stn^h Bahadur, pp. 224-23^). 
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piopcr limits and everybody, in proper manners and ri^ht path, remained 
steady and dutiful. A wondcrlul time passed, which, for the people of 
Lahtjre, is memorable. 

After this the rumour that Nadir Shah was comint!; I ecame s’ery strong. 
Many letters eanie from the Khan Bahadur to the darhnr to the cHeet that 
teinforcemcnts should be sent so that he might combine with the Siibal>dih 
of Kfibul, but. there was hesitation. In the meanwhile, Nadir reached the 
Khaibar. The Khan Bihadur wrote that as Nadir Shah had crossed the 
Khaibar he could do nothing. Nobody took his words sensibly. The more 
Asaf Jah prayed that the Emperor himself should go to Lahore or the sitiia 
tion would become critical, Khan Dauran said* 1 he Tiiranis are all con 
federates and false news come, if Nadir really come, 1 shall lead the 
liorsemen.” At last, the Afghan oHicers closed the Khaibar Pass, whicli 
was a very strong place, and petitioned to the Emperor but without result. 
And one of the Varakjye Afghans went to Nadir Shah and showed him the 
way. Without letting tliem know he reached Khaibar Kotl.i. The said 
Afghan had enmity with the Serdat of his tribe and he rook Nadir Shah s 
inen in an unknown way in stich a manner that the whole V.irakjye clan 
w.is decimated. the children and women became piisoners in the haiuL 
of the Qi/ilbashes. In one march Nad.r Shah passed Peshawar and reached 
the river of Attock. Coming out with his troops the Khan Bahadur pre- 
[lared for war. I he Mtighals, who were with him, said : It is known 

that yf)U would get a good reception at the h.inds of Nadir Shah, it i'' 
better that 'you stand aside, or go over to Nadir Shah. 1 he Khan 
Bahadur accepted none (d tlic'se proposals. In the meantime teims cam^ 
from Nadir Shah to the effe'Ct : You are a Mussalm in and the inhabi- 

tants of this country are very pleased with you; 1 want that you are not 
harmed in anv way. If you give me passage I will go to Hindiisthan. If 

I win victory the whole country’ ,...if I i>c defeated, it is the will of 

God. But when I return you would not put opposition.” In reply the 
Khan Bahadur said: "If no harm befalls my country and if my prestige- 
does not suffer, I agree to this.” Accordingly, when the Shah came near, 
the Kheln Bahadur met him, and Nadir Shah dismissed him with honour 
and Lahore remained in the hands of the Khan Bahadur. He had two sons, 
one Yahiya Khein and the second Iciradar-ucLdaulah."‘ Nadir Shah wanted 

9 The niniiiiscript is blurred here and could not l^c dc'cipheied. 

lo Accordiiw to fJthet authorities the name oi the second son was Hayatullah 
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the younger son to he his companion, gave hun the title of Shah Nawaz 
Klian, took him with himself and finished the affair of Hindusthan. On 
his way back also Nadir Shah tame to Lahore and treated the Khan 
Ikdiatlur well. He had an iniention of .ittacking Nur Muhammad Latti. 
Again, he took Shah Nawaz Khan with him and finished the operation. 
Because of this coming and going ol the troops of Nadu Shah the Khan 
Bahadur could no longer maintain his authority as previously. The Sikhs 
Ixgan to make then appearance in some villages where they had concealed 
themsehes and hatl been passing their time in obscurity Wherever they 
lound weal< offneis, on them they began to play their hands in the way of 
theft. 

Near about this time the Khan Ikihadur tlied.^' His sons were the 
sons of th(“ sister of the Wa/ir Nawab ()amiuddln Khan, and the daughter 
of Nawab QamruddTn Khan also was m. lined to the elder son Yahiyri 
Khan. 1 he sanad of the* Siihahdari was sent m his (Yahiya Khan’s) name 
from ilie darhcir. Shall Nawaz Kli an was very insolent and a shedder of 
blood from h/s boyhood and his bravery was very great. F^specially, the 
com[)amonship of Nadu Shah increased his insolence two-fold and bad 
ideas got way in his head. The rule of the elder brother was not liked by 
him. Wlien the Sikhs found the position m the citv like this, they began 
their old game. When Yahiya Khan wanted to chastise them and sent 
troops (for lh< purpose) Sh.ih Nawaz Khan used secretly to write to the 
Siklis ; “You hold on with persevenince,” and by an air of friendliness 
made the Mughal Sarduu (favourably) inclined towards himself. Once he 
took the responsibility for the iiigent business of the Sikhs in his own 
hands and entered into their midst. The Sikhs, with pleasure, became his 
coinpunions and Shah Nawaz Khan began to plunder the Subah extea- 
sivcly. Again, there was a compromise between the two brothers. In the 
meantime most of tl^: places were given in writing to the Sikhs and he 
(Shah Nawaz Khan) began to keep his hair and after this, bringing the 
Mughals to his side, openly engaged in war against his brother. In the 
city of Lahore lines of entrenchment and other preparations for war were 
made complete. At last Shah Nawaz Khan was victorious and after a great 
struggle Yahiya Khan was captured and made prisoner. He took the 

Khan. The Khan Bahadur had also a third son named Mir Baqi. (Sarkar, Fall of 
the Mnghal Empire, vol. I, p. 191). 

II This was in 1745 A.D. 
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Snbnhddri wthout any partnership and created an excelient army of the 
foreign Mughals. 

Nawah QaniriiddTii Klian was dissatished fcjr the sake of his daiis^htcr 
and did not tyrant the Sanad of the Subahd'art. Without the imperial 
Sanad 'Shah Nawaz Khan occupied the whole Suhali, together with the 
Suhah of Multan. He cliosc a strange path, and wrecklessness and shcddiiu’; 
of blood he naade into a habit. He erected a fort for sitting in darbar like 


the eight-towered fort of Shahjahanabad where the emperors themselves 
used to sit, and the Sardars were ordered to remain standing (before him). 

He again turned his attention towards uprooting the Sikhs. When a Sikh 
was brought before him his belly was cut in his presence and sometimes 
liis brain was taken out by driving a nail (into his head) and kept preserved 
in his presence. If any Sikh was brought |)risoiier at the time when he 
was engaged in eating, he asked that his bladder be exti\.cied .ind brought, 
and according to his orders, the executioner took it our and put it on his 
tray, and he went on eating his food with pleasure, He never hesitated in 
ordering executions. If any of the inhabitants of the city brought to him 
:yiy complaint, he, without any thought, ordered both to be killed. If 
any mother complained to him about her son, that he did nor look alter 
her, then he would give signal for the execution of the son before her eyes. 
When he (the son) was taken to the place of oeciuion and the mother 
began to cry, he ordered the executioner to kill both of them. He gave the 
revenues of the Panjab to the foreign troops. One das', in course of his 
perambulations, he went to the place where he had kept his brother a 
prisoner and said: “My mind desires that 1 root out the two eyes of my 
elder brother.” The sound of these words reached the ears ot Yalilya 
Khan and he felt extremely worried and helpless. He used to weep before 
* everybody and ask for a remedy. By chance a free maid-servant, who 
brought him his food, said: “I will take you out by seating you on the 
food tray.” She did this at the time of return (by putting him) in place 
of the plates and dishes used in eating. A few horses had been kept readj.' 
near that house. At the fall of night he got on horsc-Lack and rode forty 
koses of way in course of the night. On the second day Shah Nawaz 
Khan got this news. Many searches were made but without result. In 
course of five days Yahiya Khan reached Shah)ahauabad. 

Near about this time the report of the coming of Ahmad Shah Abdrdi, 
which had not yet been heard, became current in quarters on the side of 
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Kabul. Shah Nawaz Khan wrote many letters asking him to come this 
way so that the two together might conquer Hindnsthan. Ahmad Shah 
agreed and st.irted towards Kabul. At that time he kept up his corres- 
pondence With friendly moderation and Shah Nawaz Khan tlioiight that 
he would rule and that he would finish all his great tasks with this man as 
his collaborator; and giving him the ofhee of a great Suhah he would make 
him agree to his proposal. Ahmad Shah began to send him letters ot 
Inendship ind such others that were likely to cement the friendsliip, so that 
with his (nendship it might he easy hn* him to cross the river at Attock. 
When he had crossed the river easily Shah Nawaz Khan sent an envoy to 
inform him that it was all well that he had come according to his call. 
“Now let us march towards Idindusthan. If God pleases, after winning 
victory and after aseending the imj)erial tlirone, the olhee of the Wazir will 
be fixed for you and I myself shall engage in the imj^rial tiuties.” In 

reply he (Ahmad Shah) said • “God has given mt‘ power and I am not 

UK lined towards helji from anybody. He who will come to my service 
after thinking about his ow'n welfare would be the gainer. However, to 

coiujuer countries and to rule as Itmperor is written in my destiny.” Hy 

Ivegan to ^ssue orders throughout the tracts from Qand ihar to Herat and 
from Kabul to this place and wrote to Shfih Nawaz ' ‘df you obey me, an 
extensive country will be given to you.” The darweJ) Shah Sabir, in whom 
he (Ahmad Shah) had much laith, and who w.is a m.in given ovei to piety 
and contemplation, was sent with the einov to make this offer. When Shah 
Sabir brought this news to Shah Nawaz Khan, his liead, which* was full of 
the air of pride, was at once upset, and he said: “I shill be the Einpcror, 
1 gave Ahmad Shah the passage to come here.” Shrih Sabir said; “G(k 1 
has given him the kingdom; you make it your duty to obey him and you 
will be given the post o£ the W.i/.ir.” Sliah Nawii/ Khan angrily 
said; “You are a mad man and i do not like the words of m,ul men; you 
will receive the fruits of vour actions.” Shah Sabir said: “God the Hu^h 

tr> 

Will make you fall down from your position and I shah sec.” His (Shah 
Nawaz's) pride within him made him s.iy : “I am presently making you 
fall from your position.’ He issuctl orders and (accordingly) Shall Sabir’s 
hands and feet wxtc bound, an iron chain was saick in his neck, a dog was 
brought and tied to Shah vSabir s neck, stones were pelted at him, and he 
w'as made to roll on the ground. And he said: “The punishment for 
what you have done me you will receive,” Shah Sabir was told: “Say 
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that Shah Nawaz Khan is the Rmperot and Ahtnail Shah his WazirA He 
said: “Unqiiestionahly Ahmad Sluh is the R'niperor and vou will leave 

this place as a vagabond.”*" 

However, this news reached Ahmad Shah. Immediaielv leaviiu'^ his 
* * *.■* 

camp he advanced in three days the distance of twelve days, reached the 
VKinity ()1 Lahore aiut camped there. Shah Nawaz Khan matle preparaiions 
for war and arranged the lines of entrenchment around the city. There 
were twelve thousand foreign horsemen, who belonged to his own clan, 
and every one of whom had arms of silver and golden weapons of war, and 
horses from China, Arabia and Turkey, who tore even cannons to pieces, 
together with proper and sullicient accoutrements of war. 1 he people of 
Lahore used to sav that even in the davs of the Khan Bahadur siuh a 
numher of foreign Mughals with such accoutrements tlid never assemble 
together. But inspite of this the decree of ProvideiRe was that, without any 
battle and without any bring of guns, the men fled in c(>urse of the night, 
f rom whichever eiitrenchmciu Shah Nawaz Khan took inlorm.ition he 
found that the men had fled. Being helpless he, too, leaving his things, 
treasury, aisenal and attendants, and getting on a swilt camel, being un- 
successful, put his feet on the field of decline, in five days hic reached 
Shrihjahanabad. 

I he soldiers who were in the parganahs without any occuj^auon fell 
into the hands of the Sikhs with their ecpiipments and some of the Z.imin 
tlars, who had received wealth and projierty, began to behave in the maiinci 
of the Sikhs. The affair of Ahmatl Sh.ih lingered on. Shrill Nawaz Khan 
had Shrill Sabir killed, together with the dog, in his presence at tJie 
time he fled. And also, when Ahmad Shah again fled towards 'Lahore, 
being defeated in Hindusthan, a portion of his ec|uipments fell into the 
hands of the Zamindars, and, in every parganah, manufacturing arms of 
war, they occupied some of the villages. Itimad-ud-daulah Nawrib 
QamruddTn Khan Bahridur died in this battle,' * and on his son, Nawab 
Muin-ul-Mulk, who had performed many deeds of valour and to whose 
firmness the victory over Alimad Shfih was due, the Stibahdari of Laliore, 
Multan, Kabul and lattah was conferred. He pursued Ahmad Shall 

12 This IS a icstoration; the inaiuiscript is liere stained 

j 3 Tills battle was fought at Mnniipiir, a village ten miles north west of 
Sarhiml, in March, Ror details see Sir ). N. Sarkarrs r<dl of the Mughal 

Empire, vol. I, pp. 220-230. 
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Abdiili and got the title of Rustam-Mind. Ahmad Shah lied cowards 
Q.mdaliar and he could not halt anywhere in his way. 

RNstam-i-Hind took up liis position at Lahore and the Sikh trouble 
began. In this opportunity the Sikhs assembled together and began to 
light the Faujdars. R/4stam-iAI/nd used to employ his crark troops to 
attack the followers of this bad religion and to plunder the enemy. Many 
came as prisoners and were executed. At intervals of one or two months 
his troops attacked them. Though the scoundrels did not possess the 
strength for war, still they left nothing undone to harm the parganahs and 
to commit robbery. When the troops came near them, in pursuance of 
their old practice, they took shelter under the Zaniindars and some went 
towards Kohistan. After the return of the troops they again stealthily 
began their depredations. And the Mughals brought their severed heads 
aiK got prizes. Muin-ul-Mulk himself, under the cover of hunting, rod 
a horse* and after going five or six koscs, sent the horsemen to those tracts 
whereform he got news about the Sikhs. I^eaching there unexpectedly the 
horsemen killed (most of) them and the rest fled. In the days of Muiivul- 
Mulk the roads were cleared in course of a year and the Sikhs accepted the.* 
position <iJ[ cultivators. In tins way two years passed. Ahmad Shah 
Abclrdi again got ready and fell upon Muin-ul-Mulk. It was the reign oL 
Mirza Ahmad Shah and Nawab Bahadur Khwajah Sara was the muktenr. 
Nothing in the way of preparation was done from the central Government. 
Ahmad Shah came near and Rnstarn'i-IIind fought with him for five 
months and was afterwards defeated. Ahmad Shah reached ‘Lahore and 
took away all the weapons and equipments of war. Though he had ex- 
(xrunced various exhibitions of warlike skill (on the part of Muin-ul-Mulk) 
he did not put his hand on his honour and gave him the Subahddri of 
Lahore on his (Ahmad Shah’s) behalf and the whole country remained as 
before. 

In course of these troubles the Sikhs again assembled together. In the 
meantime Shah Nawaz Khan reached the borders of Multan from Shahja- 
hanabad, passing through the Lakhi jungle, and because of the quarrel 
between the Iranis and the Turanis, Safdar Jung issued the Sanad of the 
Stthahddri of Lahore in the name of Shah Nawaz Khan. And of the 
Qalaqchi Mughals, who W'crc at Lahore, some fled barehanded and joined 
Shah Nawaz Khan in expectation of his favour. He secretly wrote to the 
Sikhs: “You bring trouble and harm to the Subah of Lahore.” For mad 
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men one single hint is enough. The Sikhs scaitcicJ themselves here and 
there and roamed about, saying : '‘Shah Nawa/, Shah Nawaz.” Rustam- 
lAhnd'WimseU remained at Lahore for subduing tlu Sikhs and sent an army 
under ^the generalship of his Dewan Rajah Kama Mai Khatn a^ainsi 
Shah Nawaz^Khan. Shah Nawaz Khan fought with hravery, and afu r 
wounding several Mughals with his own hands, died. The ambition ol 
Rt4stam-t-Hind doubled itself. Safdar Jung again sent a Sannd in the name 
of Nasir Khan, the Stihahdar of Kribul." Nasir Khan came towards 
Lahore and, coming out of Lahore, RMstam-hlllnd defeateti him. hi cour.Ve 
of these troubles the business of uprooting the Sikhs could not be proceeded 
with. But up to that time no distinct place was in their occupation. I hc) 
lived scattered in the way of thieves and robbers. About two thousand 
horsemen remained scattered throughout the Subah and, wherever one or 
two hundred assembled, troubles began aiul they again fled. No month 
passed in which ten or tw'enty severed heads of Sikhs were not brought to 
the city. 

In accordance with the will of God Rmtdm-!-H/nd accidentally died in 
yijung age. Me left a boy of one year and his wife became regent. "Lhe 
soldiers were separated into two groups, one Mughal and the other 1 lindus- 
thani. One was attainst the other. The IWum sided more with the 
Hindusthanis. After some time the Mughals became dissatished, drove out 
the Begum and they made a man named Bihkari Khan the regent, and he 
became the owner of the country. The Begum wrote to Ahmad Shah detaiL 
ing the actilal events. Ahmad Shah sent troop'' to Lahore under Sardar 
Zaman Khan. The Mughals Hed and again the Begum got the regency. 
I he Begum put Bihkari Khan before her, bound his hands and feet, rolled 
him in a sheet of canvass and then ordered her maid-servants to beat him 
with sticks. Then taking a dagger in her hand she herself struck him twice 
and (the body) was thown outside. The Durrani troops in reality ruled 
though the name was of the Begum. A daughter of Miiin-uLMulk, whose 
name was Umdat-ul-nesa, was betrothed from her childhcod to the Nawfib- 
Wazir Imad-ul Klulk. The Mughal Sardars, who had come Hying from 

14 Nasir Khan had been tlic governor of Kabul at the time the province was 
ceded to Persia by the treaty of 1739 and ha<l been forced by Nadir Shah to con- 
tinue as his governor. With the rise of the Abdali he left Kaliul and came to 
Lahore and Muin-ul-Mulk appointed him Faujdar of the four Mahals — Sialkot, 
Pasnir, Gujrat and Aurangabad. 
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l.ahoi'f, complained to the Nawiib-Wazir Azam Chaziuddm Khan 
haliadur' " of the Begum’s higli-handedncss and immoderate conduct and 
urged that slic was destroying the honour of the Mughal name and that 
she wanted to marry her daughter with the son of Ahmad Shah Durrani. 
As the matter was concerned with honour the Nawab-W azir, became very 
much angry and taking with himself the Shalizada Ah Gowhar, who was 
(lien associated with State business, went towards Lahore. ' During these 
troubles nobody paid any attention towards subduing the Sikhs. I hey 
looted the country everywhere and did not pay rents at all. When the 
Nawab'Wazir reached the vicinity of Lahore the Sikhs went away in 
another direction. Big Rajahs and big Zamindars paid him visits. He had 
SIX thousand br.ive horsemen with him and he crossed the Sutlej. The 
Subahdar of Kashmir came down from the hills and wrote letters in which 
there were firm promises ol friendship in the matter of Kal)ul and matters 
connecteil with attacking Ahmad Shah. The Rajah of Jammu, who was 
well-known among the Rajahs of the lulls and through whose friendship 
the Subah ol Kashmir came into the hands of Ahmad Slifih, also expressed 
his desire of seeing him (Wazir) and sent Vakds with ptesents. And the 
trocjps of Ahmad Sliali fled to Qandahar in a helpless condition. 

The W^izir sent two thousand horsemen and several khops to Lahore 
on an expedition. 'They came to Lahore, passing seven days’ distance in 
three days, and making the Begum a prisoner brought her together with 
her belongings (to the W;izir). He (Wazir) gave the St 4 bahdan to an old 
JVlughal friend named Jamiluddln Khan, returneef and entered Shalijaha- 
nabad without trouble. From her prison the Begum wrote to Ahmad 
Sliah : My relative has maefe me a prisoner without any reason. You 

are a great Padshah and you called me your own daughter, and while you 
are living 1 am being subjected to such indignities.” All the Durrani 
troc^ps that Ahmad Shah had assembled as a precautionary measure when 
the Wazir had gone towards Lahore, and two thousand Bcloch horsemen 
whose commander was Nasir Khan Barohi, twelve thousand Uzbak horse- 
men who had been brought from Balkh, eight thousand horsemen of 
Darwesh Ali Khan Herati, who were Qizilbashi Iranis, Baj Chung Khan, 
Zamindar of Bangash with five thousand troops, and ten thousand horse- 

15 This was Shihabiidclin, who afterwards gained the titles of Imad-ul-Mulk, 
Ghazi-ud-din Khiin Bahadur etc., and became the Wazir of the Empire in June, 1754. 
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men from Kabul and Peshawar under the command of Samad Khan 
Mahinand reached, by continuous marches, the vicinity of Shrihjahanabiid 
and the case of the Nawal>Wazir was completely spoiled. In order to des- 
cribe these incidents a separate book is necessary, l^’or this reason, the inci- 
dents of Lahore have been written shortly, just to keep the connection of 
events in hand. 

The fact* is that Ahmad Shah Durrani reached Shahjahanahad.^’’ 
Mughlani Begum was released and the servants of the Begum, wherever 
they found the Nawab-Wazir’s men, beat them with Uthn anti began to 
ride the Nawiib-Wazir’s own beautiful horses. Ahmad Shah gave the 
Begum the title of Sultan Mirza.‘" A domestic of RMstaryi'i-Iiimh whose 
name was Arjamand and who was a sincere friend of die Nawah-Wazir, 
was called to her presence by the Begum and she struck him with a clagger 
and killed him. She sent information to her daughter to die effect that she 
intended to solemnise her marriage wuh Timur Shah, the son of Ahmad 
Shfih. Umdadennesa Begum, whose chastity be ever pitserved, said: “I 
shall kill myself. My age is fourteen; inspite of that how can my marriage 
U: settled without my consent?’' In short, the Begu.m played iijxin her 
hopes and fears, and cajoled her hut Umda Begum did liot agree, just at 
tliat time, when the Durrani trouble was going on and the Nawab-Wazii 
was a prisoner, all the jewellery of Llmda Begum was taken away, excepting 
the piece of cloth which she had been wearing, and nothing else remained. 
It is a fact that ornaments to the value of twenty-four laklis had been in lier 
name from the time of her father. All was taken away by force. One 
night she was married to Imdad-ul-Mulk in a poor manner and given away 
to him. 

At the time of his departure Ahmad Shah left his son as the Subahdar 
of Lahore, kept Samad Khan with troops at Sarhind, and aj'ipointed Najib 
ud-dowla at Shahjahanabad, The troops of Ahmad Shfih began to watcli 
the Sikhs and very often the troops plundered the Sikhs. The number of 
Sikh horsemen also reached about ten thousand and the footmen were innu 
mcrabic. In the meantime the Nawab-Wazir, taking with him Ahmad 

16 This was on the 28th January, 1757- 

17 It is said that, being very much pleased hy the strviccs rendered by 
Mughlani Begam, Ahmad .Shah had cried out, “Hitherto I had styled you my 
daughter; hut from today I shall cal) you my son and give you the title of Sultan 
Mirza.” (Sarkar, of. cit., vol. II, pp. 6^, 65). 
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Khan Rangnsh, Raghunath Rao, Holkar, Shaniscr Bahadur and others, and 
asscinbhng about a lakh of troops, drove Najih Khan out of Shahjahanabad 
and also drove Samad Khan out of Sarhind. Timur Shah fled from Lahore 
and the city of Lahore and tlie villages to the limits ol the Panjab were 
occupied by the Marathas.‘" One year passed in this manner. Again 
Ahmad Shah Durrani came, tlie Iv'fararh,is fled, Ahmacl Shah reached 
Shahjahanabad and the Nawab-Wazir began to live m the fortfesscs with tlic 
Marathas. On his way back, Ahmad Shah again kept troops at Sarhind, 
Doab, Lahore and Rliotas. This time many Sikhs were killed. Wherever 
the trooj)S of Ahmad Shfih heard of the Sikhs, crossing eighty kmes of dis- 
tance in one day and one night, they fell upon tlie Sikhs and punished 
them. Wlun Ahmad Shah crossed three rivers of the Panjab, a Sikh 
named Charat Singh followed Ahmad Shah with one thousand two 
hundred horsemen, and everyday, when the troops halted, they came to 
view and the Durranis began to fight with them. After fighting like th(‘ 
advance guard of an army till a watch of the night passed, they went away 
and the troops of Ahmad Shah kept watch for the whole night. In the 
morning, at the time of starting, they again came to view and again tU: 
whole day they remained hidden. Again at dusk till two watches of the 
night, they fought like an advance guard as before, and at night they used 
to camp at a distance of ten ko.scs from Ahmatl Shah's army, for a long 
tune Ahmad Shah wanted to form lines for a |)itched battle or that they 
might come into his hands bur no opportunity came. Ahmad Shah crossed 
the river at Aitock and went to Qand.ihar. 

The ofheers of the Subah of Lahore had always to remain in 
ihe anxieties of war. At last, one day the Sikhs hid themselves here and 
ihere and a small section among them appeared in the city of Lahore. The 
Durranis also, according to tlicir fixed custom, came out in the way of an 
advance guard and found that about one thousand of the Sikh troops were 
there, and sent news to the Subahdar. The Subahdar himself, who was 
Sardar Jahan Khan, got upon his horse and alone driving the Sikhs back 
passed about 15 koses of way and came back. Again the Sikhs attacked 
and near about the time of evening the battle became furious. The 

18 Raghutiath Rao capuircil Lahoix in April, 1758. Atlina Beg Khan became 
die Suhalular on behalf of die \l.iratha> and be, in bis turn, appointed Khwajab 
Khan to govern Lahore as bis deputy. Later on, after the death of Adina Beg, 
Sabaji Siiulhia sent to take the governorship directly into Maratha bands. 
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Durranis, too, standing erect, advanced. Just at this time of strutiirle ten 
thousand sSikhs horsemen with Charat Singh, T:n\\ Simdi Ghehah, Jassa 
Singh Thokah, Hari Singh Bhangi, Lchna Singh, Gujar Singh, Jhanda 
Singh and others arrived and joined the battle from one side, llic nunani 
troops, beinjg unable to stand, retreated at night towards tlie city, fighting. 
In this battle many Sikhs were killed and many Durranis also were killed 
and wounded*. Rather about two hundred Durrani men were matic pn 
soners. After this Sardiir Jahan Khan went to Kabul. Assembling to 
gether, the Sikhs fell upon Jain Khan, who was the Governor of Sarhiiul on 
behalf of Ahmad Shah. J .iin Khan fought for manv days and at last died. 
After this the Sikhs divided the country (among themselves) and )lianda 
Singh went towards Multan with eight thousand horsemen and contjuered 
It. The town of Sarhind, which was a vciy good place and wlierc there 
lived many nobles, s.iints, scholars and businessmen, was enrirclv destroyed. 
Three of them occupied the city of Lahore as partners and the officers of ail 
the three sat together.^*’ 

After a year Ahmad Shah came again and they gave way and scattertd 
tjicmselves here and there. Ahmad Shah destroyed Ainnts.ir, where there 
Were a deep tank, several buildings on it, and a temple of the Sikhs. It is 
a custom among the Sikhs that they call the day of Dcwali Dcuuila, and 
they assemble at Amritsar and take their baths. When a Sikh is wounded 
in battle, he is kept in a house erected by the side ol the tank, and the 
Water of the tank is rubbed in the wound instead of mc'dicine. From there 
Ahmad Shah went in search of the Sikhs and passed one hundred koscs in 
course of one day and one night. Inspite of this the Sikhs got the informa- 
tion and fled. Some were killed, the camps were plundeied and about one 
thousand horses came into the hands of the Durranis. Some of the Zamin- 
dars told Ahmad Shah that on that side there was a nmable Zaniindar of 
the parganah of Sarhind named Ala Jac, who had been a cultivator undei 
the Sarhind officers. In recent times he strengthened some of the Mughal 
forts and declared himself as Singh. The Sikhs very often came to his 
shelter and at the time of battle he supplied them with food and other 
necessaries. After waiting one day, Ahmad Shah, on the second day, 

19 It seems that there has been some confi'isiou here tliat these incitleiiis 
should he placed later, i.e., in 1763. The incidents de.scrihed in the next paragraph, 
viz: the destruction of Amritsar and the .subjugation of Ala Singh, took place in 
1762. 
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,ttLackc(l the fort of Alii Jat, which was named Dhandiih Dhurah but Ala 
w.is not in that fort. The fort was very strong but it fell at the first 
att.ick. Ala Jat paid a considerable amount of money and came to see 
Ahmad Shah. Again Aliniad Shah went away and the Sikhs were estab- 
lished as before. For the fourth time Ahmad Shah came to within six 
marches of Shahjalianabad but the Sikhs did not fight him. They gave 
him way and went away to their own places. After this Ahmad Shah did 
not come again. 

The Sikhs cultivated the land in full strength. They destroyed the 
nobles and the sepoys and made the cultivators and businessmen favourably 
inclined (towards themselves). About fifty thousand horsemen with beauti- 
ful horses and innumerable footmen were made ready and they amicably 
divided the C(juntry in the following manner — Jhanda Singh became the 
owner of Multan; Charat Singh occupied that side of Lahore which was 
called Car Adahal and whose boundary extended to the side of the river at 
Attock; and in Lahore and the adjoining rnahal Lchna Singh, Gujar Singh 
and other Sikhs became masters. Those Sikhs, who live near about Lahore, 
arc, in their idiom, called Manjhatuala: and those Sikhs, who arc overlord*:? 
in the Dord), such as Jassa Singli Kalal, Jassa Singh Thokah and Tara Singh 
Gh(‘bah, are known as Burn Dal. In the jungly country the parganahs of 
Sarhind and all others, the overlord was Ala Jat’s son,“'‘ whose name was 
Amar Singh and who was a Padshahi Zamindar. Six or seven thousand 
horsemen were always in his service and infantrymen he Ivad t(j any num- 
ber he wanted. He has five or six strong forts in his hands^L.* 

Out of forty lakhs of revenue forty thousand are given to the Sikh Dal when 
thev come within his boundaries. The place of his residence is Patiala. 
According to the idiom of the Sikhs the infantryman is called Shahjadah. 
Those Sikhs who are barefooted are called nahtak. His troops go to those 
portions of villages and parganahs that are under the occupation of others, 
give assurances of safety and take money. This money is called qarrah.‘^^ 
Qdrrah is, in the Hindi language, equivalent of that utensil in which black 
sugar, sweets, and other things arc prepared. From whichever place the 
Sikhs take money, (with that) they make cfarrah in the name of Nanak, 

20 Amar Singh was the grandson and not the son of Ala Singh. 

21 l‘he meaning here is not dear and possibly something has been left out. 

22 This is more generally known as rakhi, something like the Maratha 
chauth. (Sinha, Rise of the Sikh Power, p, 208). 
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cook hdloodh in that, and distribute it as parsad. And meat they call maha- 
parsad. Meat and wine they take in plenty. 

After the departure of Ahmad Shah, Charat Singh and others esrah' 
lished jthemselves with complete ease. The Sikhs of the Burra Dal e\ t ry 
year sent troops in the direction of Shahj ihanabad aiul, so long as Najii) 
Khan was alive, he used to fight with them every year and tilwa\ s he won 
but the country was devastated by them. Still m every paiganah criule forts 
were built and iov every village there was a fort with mud walls. jNothing 
was lost except grains and it was only after many baetks that the\ beeaiiu 
victorious. Sometimes driving them out of his own boundary he piishcil 
them back to theirs. Then the Manjhdwdla Sikhs helped the Barm Pal. 
l:xcept on these occasions, they did not come this way. They had no iKves 
sity to plunder, good countries were in their hands. When the lunperoi 
entered ShfihjahanabacP* their strength increasetL Some of tine mahaU 
near Shahjahanabad, which were in its possession during the days of Najib 
Khan, are now, owing to the negligence of the Government, in the hands 
of the Sikhs. But Mir/a Shafi Khan (peace be upon him) rescued many 
oi. the mahals. When the present Emperor attacked Zabita Khan, Mirza 
Najaf Khan was with him with one lakh of horsemen. Three thousand 
horsemen of the Sikhs were also with Zabita Khan. In course of the ad- 
vance guard actions they used lo plunder and go away. At last, the day 
on which Zabita Khan was defeated, the Sikhs went away quite safely and 
they took Zabita Khiin with them, hot* this reason a good understanding 
arose between them. 

When the Burra Dal comes towards Hindusthan, five or six thousand 
regular troops and the rest in many different bands come with them. If 
for the purpose of negotiation any vakil arrive on behalf of any Sardar, the 
respectable Sarddrs do not enter into discussions with him at first. On the 
first day they spread a carpet in some place and the Sikhs, coming in bands, 
sit together with the Sarddr. One man is told to perform ardds. Getting 
up the man reads something and says : “The Vakil of such and such 
Sardar has come to negotiate; what is the will of the Khalsahji.'^ Every 
man, who had been sitting there, says that which is in his mind. One 
says: “I shall fight, I do not agree to the terms. Some one says: I am 

23 Tlic reference is to Shah Alam’s ciitratice into Delhi oi' the 3rd Januaiy, 
1772, after his alliance with Marathas. 
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starting tomorrow in such and such a direction.” Another speaks foully. 
Wliat the Sardar himself , wants he says, in a low voice, in the cars of the 
Vakil at night in his own house. After several meetings of the party the 
proposal is agreed to. Hveryhody is independent in his own place. If 
anybody possesses two horses and has a village in jagir, he is iitvler no neces- 
sity of bowing to anotlier. If with the desire of plunder he comes towards 
Mindustlian, it is all right, otherwise nobody forces him to*come. Simi- 
larly, the persons possessing a hundred or two hundred horsemen arc also of 
the same contlition. If any troops from outside comt* to their side, then !l 
is necessary that they all combine. The territory that has come under their 
rule comj'jrises the whole Subah of Lahore, three-fourths of Multan because 
the fourth part is m the hands of the Daudputras, and one-third of the 
Subah of Shahjahanabad. At present they have in readiness fifty thousand 
uoops with good horses, good guns and costly dresses, and innumerable 
loot-soldiers. Two years back Timur Shah conejuered the city of Multan"^ 
and seven liundred Sikhs were killed there together. The city of Multan 
and some parganahs adjoining the city arc under his officers and the rest is in 
die hands of the Sikhs. “In whose hands is sovereignty to-day? — In tlv.* 
hands of God who is one and all powerful.” Seventy years back this reli- 
gion was born and at present several lakhs of jKople belong to this faith. 

Indubhusan Bani'kiii 


This was in lySi ami so tlic Hdkthtit was written in 1783, 
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The gathas and narasamsrs, the itihasas and 
puranas of the Vedic literature 

However authentic the genealogies of the Veclic religious teachers and 
the Vedic lists of gotras and pravaras might be, they would form at best 
a skeleton of historical compositions properly so called. A more definite 
approach to history is marked by some ancillary branches of learning known 
to the Vedic times, to which we now refer. These arc the giithas and tlie 
narasamsTs which may be roughly translated as ‘epic song verses’ and ‘songs 
in* praise of heroes’ respectively. |C/. Winternitz, vol. 1 , p. 226 1 . Already 
in a passage of the late tenth book of the Kgveda [Ibid., 85. 6) gathas and 
narasamsTs are mentioned as distinct but evidently allied types of compo- 
sition, though elsewhere gathii is used in the more general sense of songs . 
[Cf. Vedic Index, s.v.j. The Atharva Veda, XV, 63-4 mentions gatlias 
and narasanisTs as the last and evidently the least important of a senes of 
enumerated texts. [The scries runs as follows: — rcah, samani, yajumsT, 
brahman, itihasali, puranam, gathah narasamsyah | . The daily study of 
gathas and narasamsTs (or narasamsT gatha:s) following that of the Rk, the 
Yajus, the Saman, the Atharvahgiras and other texts is enjoined upon the 
"householder in solemn and moving words in the Brahmana and later works. 
IQ. Sat. Br., XI, 5. 6. 4-8 = .S'./?.£’., vol. XLdV, pp. 96-98; TatU. Ar., II, 
lo, ed. Anandasrama Sansk. Series, vol. I. p. r. i 44 ’‘ 3 ~ 

S.B.E., vol. XXIX, pp. 218-219. In these passages the various classes of 
texts are said to constitute as many forms of offerings to the gods, and their 
recitation is said to satiate not only the gods but also the Fathers] . 

As forms of literary gente, though not as distinct branches of learning, 
the gathas and narasanisTs have their parallels at least in part, in some hymns 
and portions of hymns in the Rgveda and Atharva Veda Sanihitas. Wc 
refer, in the first instance, to the so-called Danastutis ( Praises of Gifts ), 
which form the concluding verses of a number of Rgvcdic hymns. Of these 
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hymns it has been said by a competent authority: — “Some of them arc 
songs of victory, in whicji the god Indra is praised, because he has helped 
some king to achieve a victory over his enemies. With the praise of the 
god is united the glorification of the victorious king. Finally, howc;ver, the 
singer praises his patron, who has presented him with oxea, horses and 
beautiful slaves out of the booty of war — Others arc very long sacrificial 
songs, also mostly addressed to Indra, and they also are followed by verses 
in which the patron of the sacrifice is praised, because he gave the singer a 
liberal priestly fee/’ [Winternitz, vol. I, p. 114]. Another partial parallel 
is to be found in the so-called Kuntapa hymns of the Atbarva Veda [Ibid,, 
XX, 127-136J, of which we give below a specimen in Bloomfield’s transla- 
tion [S.B.E., vol. XLII, pp. 197-198]: — 

“Listen ye to the high praise of the king who rules over all peoples, 
the god who is above mortals, of Vaisvanara Pariksit! 

‘“Panksit has procured for us a secure dwelling, when he, the most 
excellent one, went to his scat’. (Thus) the husband in Kuni-land, when he 
founds his household, converses with his wife. 

‘“What may I bring to thee, curds, stirred drink, or liquor.’ Thus 
the wife asks her husband in the kingdom of king Panksit. 

“Like light the ripe barley runs over beyond the mouth (of the vessels). 
The people thrive merrily in the kingdom of king Panksit.” 

The gathas and narasanisTs formed such a necessary accompaniment of 
Vcdic sacrificial ceremonies that their recitation was incorporated in the 
rituals of some of the great sacrifices. We may illustrate this in the first 
instance from the example of the Asvamedha which the Satapatba Brabmana, 
XIII, 2. 2. I aptly calls ‘the king of sacrifices’, and which could only be per- 
formed by a victorious l<ing or by a paramount ruler. |For a detailed account 
of the sacrifice according to the texts of the White Yajurveda, namely 
Vdjasaneya Samhita, Sat, Br. XIII, 1-5, Kdty, Sr. S. XX, Asval. Sr. S. X. 
6-10, sec now the excellent work of P.-E. Dumont, U Asvamedba, Paris- 
Louvain, 1927. The appendix to this contains trs. of the Black Yajurveda 
version as given in Apast. Sr. S,, XX, 1-23, Baudh. Sr. S., XV, i. 30 and 
some fragments of the Sr. S. of Vadhula], On a number of occasions during 
the course of the sacrifice provision is made for the recitation of gathas by 
musicians in praise of the sacrificer. On the day of letting loose of the 
sacrificial horse the vlnaganagins (i.e., as explained by the commentator, 
the musicians who sang to the accompaniment of all sorts of lutes) are re- 
quired to sing praises of the sacrificer along with those of just kings of 
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ancient times. This was repeated daily during the whole year of the horse’s 
wandering and was continued in the same way down to the day of the 
sacrificer’s initiation {cUksa). Afterwards the musfcians have to sing daily, 
as before, praises of the sacrificcr along with those of the gods. (Sec 
Dumont, op, cit., pp. 56, 68, giving full references). Towards the 
conclusion of the ceremony the musicians have to sing praises of the sacri- 
ficcr along with those of Prajapati. {Ibid., pp. iii, 126, 230). Still more 
pointed reference is made to the contents of the gathas in connection with 
some other portions of the ceremonial. On the day of letting loose the 
horse, a Brahmana lute-player {ylndgdtbm) has to sing to the accompani- 
ment of the uttaramandra (a kind of vlnd, according to the commentator) 
three stanzas composed by himself on such topics as ‘he performed such 
and such sacrifice’ ‘he gave such and such gifts.’ On the same day a 
Brahmana lute-player sings three gathas similarly composed by himself and 
relating to the sacrifices and gifts of the sacrificcr, while a Ksatriya lute- 
player does the same on topics relating to tlie battles fought and the vic- 
tories won by the sacrificcr. This has to be repeated each day during the 
whole year. (Dumont, op. at., pp. 32, 41-43, 304, 306). 

In the above, it will be noticed, reference is made to gathas celebrating 
generally the sacrificer’s praises along with those of ancient kings or of gods, 
as well as those specifically praising the king’s achievements as a sacrificcr 
and conqueror. Concrete instances of these types arc found in a series of 
more or less parallel texts of Satapatha Brahmana (XIII, 5. 4. 1 ff.,) and 
Sdnkhayana $rauta-SHtra (XVI, 9) listing the famous kings performing the 
Asvamedha sacrifice and of Aitareya Brahmana (VIII, 21-23) enumerating 
the kings who performed the ‘Great Consecration’ of Indra |A link between 
these two sets of lists is furnished by the fact that most of the kings per- 
• forming the ‘Great Consecration’ arc said in the Aitareya Brahmana to 
have offered the horse sacrifice. Cf. the following: — “With this great 
anointing of Indra Tura Kava.seya anointed janamejaya Pariksita. There- 
upon Janamejaya Pariksita went round the earth, conquering, bringing in 
every side, and offered the horse in sacrifice.” Ait. Br., VIII, 21, Keith’.i 
trans.]. To take a few examples, the gdtha quoted about king Janamejaya 
Pariksita is as follows : — 

“At Asandivant, a horse grass-eating, 

. Adorned with gold and yellow garland, 

Of dappled hue, was bound, 

By Janamejaya for the gods,” 
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Alt. Br.. VIII, 21 Keith^s tr, (H.O.S., XXV, p. 336) = *?^^. Br,, XIII, 
5. 4. 2 and wich slight variations. Sdnkh. Sr. S. XVI, 9. i. 

Of king Marutta Aviksita the following gatha is quoted: — 

“The Maruts as attendants 
Dwelt in the house of Marutta,; 

Of Aviksita Kamapri 

The All-gods were the assessors.” 

All. Br., VIII, 21. Cf. Sat. Br., XIII, 5. 4. 6: Sdnkh. Sr. S., XVI, 9. 16. 

The gathas of Kraivya the Pancala king, arc introduced to us in the 
following way: — “At Parivakrii, the Pancala overlord of the Krivis seized 
a horse meant for sacrifice, with offering gifts of a hundred thousand (head 
of cattlcj. “A thousand myriads there were, and (ive-and-twenty hundreds, 
which the Brahmanas of the Panciilas from every quarter divided between 
them.” Sat Br., XIII, 5. 4. 7-8 (Eggcling’s tr.). 

Lastly the gathas about Bharata, son of Duhsanta, are as follows ; — 
“Covered with golden trappings, 

Beasts black with white tusks. 

As Masnara Bharata gave, 

A hundred and seven myriads. 


The great deed of Bharata, 

Neither men before or after, 

As the sky a man with his hands, 

The five peoples have not attained.” 

Ait. Br., VIII, 2^= Sat. Br., XIII, 3. 4. ii ff. 

The verses about Janamejaya Kraivya and Bharata just quoted evidently 
belong to the class of gathas in praise of kings’ sacrifices and gifts to which 
reference is made in the account of the Asvamedha sacrifice mentioned 
above. On the other hand the verse relating to Marutta Aviksita comes 
within tlic category of gathas praising the kings along with the gods. Of 
another class of gdthds, chose in honour of the gods, also referred to in the 
account of the Asvamedha given above, it is unnecessary to speak in the 
present place. Concrete examples of this class are the Indragathas (‘songs 
in honour of Indra’) to which reference is made in the Atharvaveda (XX, 
'128. 12-16) and the Aitareya Brdhmana (VI, 32). 

As in the case of the ritual of the Asvamedha, the recitation of gathas 
was made by some authorities part and parcel of the grhya sacrificial ritual. 
One of the important ‘domestic’ rites is the Slmantonnayana (‘parting of 
the hair’) which is performed on the expectant mother in the fourth, sixth, 
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seventh or eighth month of pregnancy. Here the husband has to ask two 
lute-players (ylnd- gat bins) to sing about the king or anybody else who is still 
more valiant (Sdnkhdyana Grhyasutra, I, 22, 11*12 and Pdrashara Grhya- 
sfitra, h 15. 7-8) or about king Soma (Asvaldyana Grhyasntra, I, 14. 6-7). 

Like the gathas the narasanisls arc also found to be incorporated in some 
of the great s'acrificial ceremonies. The Sdnkhdyana Sraata-sthtra, in the course 
of its description of the Purusamedha sacrifice, mentions (Ibid., XVI, ii 
Bib. Ind. ed. pp. 205-6) a series of ten narasnnisTs which arc to be sung in 
regular cycles of ten days’ duration. Each of these is accompanied by a 
short statement of its subject-matter and a reference to the corresponding 
hymns of the Rg-Veda. We give below the list of these narasanisTs accord- 
ing to the short description of the original text : — 

1. How Sunalisepa, son of AjTgarta, was released Irom the sacrificial yoke, 

2. How KaksTvant, descendant of Usij, gained the gift from his patron, 

2. How ^yavasva gamed gift from his patron, 

4. How Bharadvilja gained gifts from his two patrons, 

5. How Vasistha became the Puroluta of Sudas, 

6. How Asanga Playogi, being a woman, became a man, 

7. How Vatsa, descendant of Kanva, obtained gift from his patron, 

8. How VaLi Asvya gained gift from his patron, 

9. How Praskanva obtained gift from his patron, 

10. How Nabhancdistha, descendant of Manu, obtained gift from Angiras. 

It will be observed that the list given above consists, with one excep- 
tion, of praises for gifts received, or supplications to the deity for favours 
sought. The first and by far the more important class evidently falls into 
line with the danastutis of the Rg-Veda already mentioned. 

We niay now consider the important and difficult question regarding 
the composition and authorship of the works under notice. In the 
account of the Asvamedha given above, reference is made to vtndganin:> 
(musicians) singing praises of the sacnficer as well as Brahniana and 
Ksatriya vmdgdthins (lute-players) composing and singing songs in 
honour of the sacrificcr’s achievements. Evidently then there already 
existed at this early period a class of minstrels who not only preserved and 
handed down but also composed songs in honour of human celebrities. 
This class, however, did not as yet form a closed caste or corporation, for 
individual Brahmana and K.satriya musicians could play the same role. 
Evidence is not lacking that a professional class of bards or minstrels 
had already emerged m the late Samhita and Bralimana times. In the list 
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of symbolical victims at the Purusamedha occurring in the Vdjasaneya 
Samhita and the Taittiriya Brahmana (III. 4) we find side by side the lute- 
player and the flute-player as well as the magadha and the suta so familiar 
in Epic and Pauranic texts of later times. On the precise functions of 
the Vedic magadha and suia there is some difference of opinion [Sei Vedic 
Index, S.V.], though their Epic and Pauranic successors stand for royal 
eulogists or panegyrists and sometimes for genealogists [See Pargitcr, The 
ancient Indian historical tradition, pp. 16-18, which gives full references]. 

The gathas and narasamsis occupy an important place in the develop- 
ment of Indian historical literature. Apart from the gathas to the gods, 
they may be proved by references in the Vedic Samhitas and Brahmanas to 
relate to historical characters and incidents, [Thus janamejaya PanksTta of 
the Kuril line, Para Atnara, king of Kosala, Marutta Aviksita king of the 
Pancalas, and Bharata Dauhsanti of the great Bharata tribe are all conspi- 
cuously mentioned in the late Samhita and Brahmana literature, and they 
no doubt belong to the same period. The references to Asandivant as 
capital of Janamejaya, and of Parivakra as capital of Kraivya Pancala and 
to Nadapit as the birthplace of Bharata have every appearance of his- 
torical reality]. To the human authorship of the gathas as distinguished 
from the supposed revealed character of the Vedic hymns pointed testimony 
is borne by a text of the Aitareya Brahmana f“Oni is the response to a Rc, 
‘Be it so,’ to a gatha,’ Om is divine. ‘Be it so* human,” Ibid., VIII, 18, 
tr. A.B. Keith, Rgveda Brahmanas, p. 309]. Granting all these points 
the question still remains, ‘What is the historical value of jhc gathas 
and narasamsis of Vedic literature’.^ We have first to admit that 
these works no doubt because of their courtly exaggerations drew upon 
themselves the reprobation of some of the Vedic schools. Thus the 
Kdthaka Sarnhitd, the Maitrdyant Sarnhitd and the Taittiriya Brahmana, 
all belonging to the Black Yajur-Veda, have a series of more or less parallel 
texts branding the gathas and narasamsis as lies and as the filth of Brahman 
(the Vedas) and placing acceptance of gifts from their reciters on the same 
moral level as that from a drunkard [Cf. Kdthaka Sarnhitd, XIV. 5 : 
anrtam hi gatha = nrtam narasamsi mattasya na pratigrhyam = anrtam 
hi. mattah; Taittmya Brahmana, I, 32. 6-7: Yad brahmanah samalam = 
asit sa gathaiiarasamsy = abhavat yad = annasya sa sura tasmad = gayatasca 
mattasya ca na pratigrhyam. Cf, Maitrdyant Sarnhitd I, ii. 5.]. These 
works however have been authoritatively recognised to be precursors of epic 
poetry. [Cf. Weber, Efisches im vedischen Ritual, p. 4, followed by 
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Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, vol. I, p. 314]. With at least 
equal justice we may claim that they were the torcrunnets of the Indian 
historical kdvya, common to both being the fact that they eulogise the 
achicv^ients of historical kings, naturally enough with some exaggetatioiu 

Distinctly superior in importance to the gathas and narasamsls in the 
eyes of the Vedic Aryans, though not from the standpoint of Indian historio- 
graphy, were the classes of compositions known to the Vedic Samhitas and 
Brahmanas under the name of Itihasa and Purana. We may freely translate 
them as ‘legends of gods and heroes’ and ‘legends of origin’ respectively. 
In the passage of the late fifteenth book of the Atharva-veda quoted above, 
they are mentioned after the sacred Rk, Saman, Yajus and Brahman, and 
before the gathas and narasamsls, in a series of enumerated texts. The same 
order is presei*ved in the above-quoted texts from Satapatha Brdhmana, XI, 
5, Tdittirlya Aranyaka, II, 10 and Asvaldyana Grhyasutra III, 3, enjoining 
dally study of the Veda upon the householder. In a number of parallel 
passages in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad virtually enumerating the known 
branches of learning at that time, Itihasa and Purana are similarly mentioned 
aJftcr Rg-Veda and Yajur-veda, Sama-veda and Atliarvangirasa, but before a 
number of subsidiary studies. (Sec Ibid., II, 4. 10; IV, 1. 2. IV, 5. 1 1 = 
S.B.E., Vol. XV, pp. Ill, 153, 184). In a similar scries of parallel passages 
in the Chdndogya Upanisad (VII, i. 2; 2. i; 7. i) Itihasa-Purana is men- 
tioned as the fifth after the Rg-veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Sama-Veda and the 
Atharvana, but before a number of .secondary branches of learning. In the 
Chdndogya Upanisad, III, 4. 1-4 not only is the same order preserved (Rk, 
Yajus, vSaman, Atharvangiras, Itihasa-Purana), but a close connection is 
sought to be established between the last two. 

The elaborate account of the Asvamedha sacrifice in the Satapatba 
Brdhmana and other works shows that not only were Itihasa and Purana 
dignified with the title of ‘Veda’, but that their recitation formed an 
important element of the complex sacrificial ritual. On the day of loosening 
of the sacrificial horse, the hotr priest recites to the crowned king surrounded 
by his sons nad ministers what are called the ‘revolving’ (or ‘recurring’) 
legends {fdriplava dkhydna). These are so called because the priest recites 
on ten successive days as many different Vedas, and this goes on for a year 
in cycles of ten days each. In the order of the narration Itihasa and Purana 
are reserved for the eighth and ninth days, while Rk, Yajus, Atharvan, 
Angirasa, sarpa-vidya. devajana-vidya, maya are mentioned for the first 
seven days, and Saman for the tenth. (See Sat. Br., XIII, 4, 3. 2 ff.; 
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Asval. Sr. S., X, 7, iff.; Sankh. Sr. S., XVI, 2. i ff. For the slight 
differences, sec Sieg, Die^Sagenstoffe des Rg^veda, p. 2irt). 

The recital of the fariflava legends is evidently intended to show the 
models to whom the sacrificer is assimilated. (C/. Dumont, of. 35, 

where the fariflava M)yanas are called “les anciens recits .epiques, qui 
montrent les modMes dii roi dans la legende, mod^es auxquels on assimilie 
le sacrifiant”]. Equally didactic is the use of Itihasa and Pufana in certain 
domestic sacrifices described in the Grhyasutras. According to Asvalayana 
Grhyasutra when a misfortune like the death of a preceptor takes place, 
the members of the family should cast out the old domestic fire and kindle 
a new one. Keeping that fire burning, they sit till the silence of the night 
narrating the stories of famous men and discoursing on the auspicious 
Jtihasapuranas. (/W., IV, 6. 6; cf. Pischcl and Geldner, Vedische Studien, 
I. p. 290). Again, according to Gobhila Grhyasutra on the occasion of the 
ceremonies on the new and full moon days, the husband and the wife should 
spend the night so as to alternate their sleep with waking, entertaining 
themselves with Itihasa or with other discourse. {Ibid., I, 6. 6). 

While the ritual and didactic import of Itihasa and Piirana in these 
ancient times is sufficiently demonstrated by the texts, the same cannot be 
said of their character as historical compositions. In the explanatory {artha- 
vada) portions of the Brahmanas as distinguished from those enjoining the 
precepts {vidhi), there have been preserved specimens of the old Itihasa and 
Purana. |C/. Sieg in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. VII, s.v. 
Itihasa; Wintcrnitz, op. at., vol. I, pp. 208 ff. |. Here we have, as examples 
of Itihasas, the legend of Pururavas and UrvasI already known in the Rg- 
Veda, the legend of the .Flood, the legend of Sunahsepa and so forth. As 
examples of Puranas, we have the legend of origin of the four castes out of 
the body of Prajapati and the various creation-legends. A reference in the 
Satapatha Brdhmana, XI. i. 6. 9. shows that wars between gods and Asuras 
also formed the materials of the ancient Itihasa. On the other hand we have 
as yet no trace of genealogies of kings and dynasties with chronological 
references such as were to constitute an essential ingredient of the latter 
Puranas accoriling to the standard definition. 


U. N. Ghoshal 
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In* this paper I propose to indicate the incidental references to historical 
personages iir the collection of Jain Poems named ''Aitihasik Jam Knvya- 
sangraba' compiled by Messrs Agarchand Nahta and Bhanvarlal Nahta 
(published in Calcutta V.S. 1994). Tliese arc composed in Apabhrainsa, 
Rajasthani and Hindi. 

The editors say that most of these poems pertain to the Kharatnra- 
gaccha sect which flourished at Bikanir and that they have not been able to 
collect the poems pertaining to the Tapagaccha sect except V ijayasimha- 
SHri-vijayaprakdsarasa and another poem. 

The poems are panegyrics and primarily intended to glorify the Jain 
Order. Historical events and personages arc incidentally mentioned. Jam 
saints are said to have been honoured by royal personages. Some 
are credited to have impressed them not only by their piety and erudition, 
but also by performance of magic and miracle. Historical truth may lie 
embedded in such poems though they generally lack in authenticity. 
Strict scientific test should be applied to incidents mentioned and corrobo' 
rative evidence supplied from contemporary records before they can be 
accepted as reliable statements. 

In the songs eulogising Jinaprabhasilri we are told that he won the 
admiration of emperor Mohammad at Delhi. 

^ 

On Saturday the 8th day of the bright fortnight of Paus in V.S. 1385 
(rrA.D. 1328) he visited the court of Muhammad Shahi, Asapati, at 
Delhi. The Sultan treated him with respect, seated him by his side, 
offered him wealth, land, horses, elephants etc. which the saint declined 
as such gifts were according to rules of conduct unacceptable, but 
to honour him he took some clothes. The Sultan praised him and issued 
a Firman with royal seal for the construction of a new basaU (Updsraya, 
test house for monks). A procession started in his honour to the posadha- 
said to the accompaniment of varied music and dance of young women; the 

* Read at the 5th Session of the Indian History Congress at Hyderabad. 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1942 ^ 
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saint was seated on the state elephant (Pathathi) surrounded by Maliks. 
(Verses 2-9 in .?n Jinafrabhasurlnarn gltam). 

ggfi: ii^n 

«flgfe TPcT^nff gfwlft ii«-ii 

5Tf ^ §3n^ IIS II 

Juiaprabhasun’s -paUadhara, Jinadcva Sun, was also ‘honoured by 
Muhammad Shah who being pleased with his nectar-like discourse caused 
to be installed at Dellii the image of Vira (belonging to or coming from 
Kann.inapur) at an auspicious moment on an auspicious day. 

^ siTfir3 ^ ^ i 

•4Tf75 IRII 

— nlsm I 

C\ ^ 

In another song Jinaprabha Sun is said to have won the admiration of 
Asapati “Kutubadinu” who invited the saint to come to his court at Delhi 
on the 4th and the 8th lunar days. 

Jinacandra Suri, the Pattadhara of Jinaprabodha Sfiri also pleased 
Sultan Kutabuddin. 

IK 11 

Now let us see v^ho these Sultans are. Jinaprabha Suri visited 
Muhammad Shahi in A.D. 1328. Muhammad bin Tughluq ascended the 
throne in A.D. 1325 and died in 1351. Muhammad Shahi therefore must 
be Muhammad Tughluq. 

The emperor was a versatile genius and is said to have known many 
sciences. Ziauddin Barni and Ibn Batuta have given him a blood- 
thirsty character, but they are agreed about his profound scholarship, his 
mastery over logic, dialectics and Aristotelian philosophy. There was no 
doubt that he was a free-thinker and a rationalist, a man of culture and a 
friend of scholars. Ziauddin laments, “The dogmas of philosophers, which 
are productive of indifference and hardness of heart had a powerful in- 
fluence over him The punishment of Musalmans and the execution 
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of true believers with him became a practice and a passion.”' On the other 
hand Brown says: “His staunch orthodoxy is reflected on nearly all his 
coins, not only in the reappearance of the Kalhina, but in the assumption 
by the monarch of such titles as the warrior in the cause of God.”“ 

It seems that he was simply following an old practice and was nor 
very orthodox, for he was an admirer of Shaikh Nizamuddin Awliya, who 
indulged in sama, or ecstatic dance accompanied by music, which militated 
against strict orthodoxy. He put an inscription in NagrT on his token coins 
and IS said to have favoured the use of Sanskrit (Ui ceremonial days. He 
loved to hear arguments of doctors of religion and had anticipated Akbar 
who listened to such disputations in the Ibadatkhana at Fatehpur Sikri. It 
IS no wonder therefore that he should have honoured the great Jain scholar 
and saint, Jinaprabha Sun and his pattadhara, jinadeva Sun. He is said 
to have honoured Simhaklrti, a great Jain logician from South India, who 
won renown at his court at Delhi by defeating professors of Buddhism and 
other dialecticians. This incident seems to have happened between 
A.D. 1326 and A.D. 1337. 

^ In Dasabhaktyadi'Mahdsastra, a Sanskrit kavya of Munindra 
Vardhamana’ the following verses occur: 

• i 

In the Padmavati-vasti stone inscription of Hunicca in the- Nagara 
taluka (Mysore) occurs a corresponding passage, viz., 
rTrRqt ^15^1 

Evidently "Muda” forms a part of the full word Muhammad (or 
Mahammad, almost always confounded with Mahmud) which became 
effaced or unreadable, but Rice takes it to mean mtld {mudaC^muduCi 
mrdu) and adds “Mahmud.” Dr. Saletore reads “tata na bhusanadhya 

1 Sir H. Elliott, History of Indta, vol. Ill, p. 236. 

2 C. J. Brown, The Coins of India, pp. 73, 74. 

3 Ms. No. 253 /kha of the Jaina Siddhanta Bhavana noticed in lama 
Siddhdnta Bhdskara, 5, 3. 
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dcva-vrta” and expresses surprise that Rice should have read it as 
bangalya-desavrta. ’ ’ * 

The verses quoted from Dasabhaktyadi-mahasastra set all these doubts 
at rest by expressly mentioning the name Mahammada (and not...Muda) 
Suritrana and Gangadhyadesa which is evidently Bengal, and give greater 
support to Rice. 

The date of Vardhamana, author of the DaW , has been conjectured 
by Dr. Salctore to be A.D. 1378 (by assigning 30 years each to the follow- 
ing teachers in the gi^ m para rn para counting back from VisalakTrti whose 
earliest date he supposes to have been A.D. 1468, thus Merunandi- 
Vardhamana-Prabhacandra-Amaraklrti-Visalakirti) which seems to get 
support from the mention of his name in a Sravana Belgola record of A.D. 
1372.*’^ But in the DaW occurs a sloka that Vardhamana comjiosed it in 
Sake V edakharahdhi candrakahte sarnvatsare Srlplave sirnba sravanike 
prabhdkarasive-krsnastamt vasare rohinyarn i.c. in Saka era 1463 (or 1464, if 
the Vedas be four and not three) = A.D. 1541. The exact date can, how- 
ever, be ascertained from other particulars given about the tithi. Whatever 
be his date, the author has in the DaW incorporated many extracts from tl\c 
lithic inscription of Nagara taluka and he being much nearer to the date 
of the inscription than we arc, it may be presumed that he found them in 
a better state of preservation than in the last decade of the lyth century 
and in the 20th century. I think, therefore, his reading of the inscription 
may be accepted. 

Jinaprabhasuri was an exceedingly erudite poet and scholar, and a 
distinguished Jain acarya. Muni Jina Vijayaji says in the introduction of 
his edition of the Vividhatlrtha-kalpa of Jinaprabhasuri that the acarya was 
greatly honoured at the court of Sultan Muhammad Shah even as much as 
Jagadguru HlravijayasCiri was at Akbar’s court, and that perhaps he was the 
first saint to have glorified the Jaina dharma at the courts of Musalnian 
Badshahs.‘‘ 

From internal evidence his date can be ascertained. The earliest date 
of the composition of poems in this work is contained in the last stanza of 

4 Epigraphia Carnatica, 8, 15; ]aina Stddhmta Bhaskara, 4. 4. containing a 
translation of Dr. B. A. Salctore’s article in Karnatak Historical Review, IV, 
pp. 77-86; See Salctore, Mediaeval Jainism, pp. 370-71. 

5 Salctore, Mediaeval Jainism, p. 300. 

6 In Singhi Jaina Granthamala Series, Visvabharati, Santiniketan. 
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Vaibharaginkalpa where occurs the first line thus : Varse sicidha 
sarasyadrasasikhikumite Vikramc which gives us V.S. 1364 ( = A.D. 1307); 
completion o£ the work is indicated in the line nan'da-nckapasaku sHagurntte 
Srwikramorvipate which gives us V.S. 1389 (=A.D. 1332). From other 
passages in the work it appears that they were composed earlier than 
V.S. 1364 ancl later than V.S. 1389. 

Extensive .information of the activities of Jinaprabhasfiri relating to 0111 
present subject matter is found in the work. The incident of the installa 
cion of the image of MahavTra brought from the city of Kannanaya is 
related in Kanyanayanlya-AHfjavlra'prat'/md-kalpa (in Prakrit) thus ; 

The image was fashioned at the city of Kannanaya in tlic Cola 
country in V.S. 1233 ( = A.D. 1176). When in V.S. 1248 ( = A.D. 1191) 
Prchiviraja (Pahavirayanarirnde) the leader of the Cahamana clan was killed 
by Sahabadina,^ SresdiT Ramadeva sent a letter to the srdvakas: “The 
kingdom of the Turks has begun. Keep the image of MahavTra 
hidden away”. It was kept concealed in the sand at Kayamvasatthala, 
where it remained till V.S. 1311- In that year a great famine having occurred, 
,1^ carpenter named Yojaka left Kannanaya for a more favourable country 
and came to Kayamvasatthala, where having been warned in a dream be 
discovered the image, which was then placed in a Caitya house and wor- 
shipped. Many disturbances occasioned by the Turks followed. The 
image perspired one day at the time of bathing and though wiped still 
perspired. This was an evil omen. On the following morning the Jat 
Rajputs mad*c an incursion. In the year V.S. 1385 the Sikdar of Asinagar 
came and imprisoned die sadhui and srdvakas and broke the stone image 
of Parsvanatha. But the image of MahavTra was transported s;ifc and 
whole in a cart to Delhi luid kept in the store house of the Sultan at 
Tughlakabad pending his orders. In course of time SrT Mahammad.i 
Surattana came from Devagiri to Joginipura. Once Jinaprabhasuri, the 
ornament of the Kharataragaccha sect, arrived in the course of his journey 
to Delhi. Having heard from Dhara-dhara, the astronomer, the praise of 
the great erudition of the saint, he sent him to the saint and brought 
him on the 2nd day of the bright fortnight of Pans. The Silri visited the 
Maharajadhiraja who seated him close by hi.s side, asked him about lus 
welfare and conversed with him till midnight. He passed the night there 


7 Muhammad Ghori. 
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and was again summoned in the morning. The Sultan was delighted with 
the poetic skill o£ the Suri and offered him a thousand cows, wealth, the 
chief garden, a hundred' blankets, and clothes, and scents such as aguru, 
sandal, camphor etc. Then the guru respectfully declined to take them 
saying that these were not acceptable to sadhus (Sadhiinameyarn na kappat 
sarnbohiuna mahardyam pattsiddham savvarn vatthn). But on being pressed 
by the king and to honour him he accepted some blankets and clothes. 
Then the king caused him to dispute with scholars who came from many 
countries (ndnadesarntaragaya parndiyehtrn saha vdyagotthirn kdravittd), 
and was so pleased that he mounted him and the acarya Jinadeva on two 
stately elephants and sent them to the accompaniment of varied music to 
the posadhasala. Then the badshah (fdtasdhind) gave him a firman pro- 
tecting all the Svetambara order from harm. On another occasion the 
Sarvabhauma immediately granted him a firman affording protection to 
the ftrthas (places of pilgrimage) of Satrunjaya, Girnar, Phalabaddhi etc. 
On another occasion on a certain Monday when it was raining the Suri 
came to the royal palace with his feet all muddy. The Maharaja took a 
costly piece of cloth from Malikka Kafur and wiped them- The Sun 
pleased him and regaled him with verses, at the excellence of which the 
king marvelled. Taking this opportunity he asked the favour of the Sultan’s 
making over to him the image of Mahavira, which was then brought from 
the store at Tughlakabad, and presented to the Suri in open court in the 
presence of the Malliks (Maliks). This was then installed by the entire 
Sahgha in the sarai of Malik Tajadina. Then establishing Jinadeva Suri 
in his place at Delhi the Suri went to the Maratha country, and by and by 
to Devagiri. Afterwards at Delhi Jinadeva Suri saw the Sultan who showed 
great respect and made a gift of sarat which he named Surattanasarai. There 
the Suri (Kalikdla-cakkavattJ) built a posadhasala and a caitya^ wherein 
was established 5 rl Mahavira. 

In (no. 51) Kanydnayamahdvlra-kalpaparisesa further information regard- 
ing the Suri is obtained. The Suri got a firman from Muhammad Tughlak 
which secured the Caityas of Pethada, Sahaja, and Acala from molestation 
by the Turks. He is said to have crushed the pride of his opponents in 
disputation. Once during the course of a dissertation of the sdstras in the 
assembly of pandits, the emperor entertained some doubts and remember- 
ing the merits of the Suri, said, “Had he been present here he would have 
easily resolved my doubts. Doubtless Brhaspati being vanquished by his 
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intellectual superiority has quitted the earth and gone to the skies.” At 
that time Tajalaniallik arrived from Daulatabad and having touched his 
head to the earth (Kurnish) said: “The Mahatma is there, but as the 
water there has not agreed with him, he has become emaciated.” The 
emperor ordered the Mir, “O Mallik, proceed immediately to the Dubira 
khana (Secretariat), cause a firman to be written, and be sent to 
Daulatabad.” • It duly reached the Diwan of Daulatabad. Kutal Khan, 
the nayak of the city, respectfully communicated the message of the firman 
to the Suri, viz. that the emperor desired his presence at Delhi. The Sun 
started and gradually came to Siri-allabapur-dugga (fort of Allabapur), then 
to Siroha, and ultimately met the emperor at Delhi. The latter enquired 
about his welfare in mild words, then kissed his hand with great affection 
[cumbio sasineharn gurunarn karo) and held him to his heart with great 
respect. The Sun blessed him and proceeded to the Suratdnasarai posadha- 
said. The emperor ordered the chief Hindu Rajas, also the great Maliks 
beginning with Sri Dinara, to accompany him. 

At another time in the month of Phalguna the emperor went out to 
receive his mother, Magaduma-i-Jahan, who was coming from Daulatabad 
and met her at Vadathuna. The Suri was with him. The emperor after- 
wards gave him near his palace a splendid house (abhinavasardi) to dwell in, 
and himself named it bhattardya-sarai. Then in V.S. 1389 {terasayanavdsia- 
varise A.D. 1332), on the 7th day of black fortnight in the month of Asadha, 
the Suri entered the posadhasdld with great eclat, music etc. On another 
occasion in the month of MargasTrsa the emperor started on his march of 
conquest of the eastern quarters {ftivvadisajaya jattdpatthiyena) and was 
accompanied by the Sun. The latter recovered the Mathura ttrtha. ' Think- 
ing that the camp life must have been greatly troubling the Suri 
the emperor sent him back to Delhi from Agra in company with Khojc 
Jaham Malika. Taking the firman (pass-port) from the emperor for going 

to Hacthinapura the Suri returned to his own place The Digambaras and 

Svetambaras under the authority of the Imperial firman went about every- 
where without let or hindrance. 

The punctilious detail with which the events have been described in- 
clines one to believe that they were not altogether imaginary. The manner 
of bowing to the Sultan, and the latter’s kissing the hand indicate clearly 
the familiar court manners. 

Now let us examine the authenticity of the personages mentioned in 
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the Vividha^tirtha-kalpa. It has been said that the Sultan went out in full 
military array to greet his mother, Magadilma-i-Jalian, when she was 
coming back from Dauiatabad and met her at Vadathilna (Badaon?). 

According to the author of the Tarikh-t-Mubarak'Shaht the first 
migration (transference of capital) to Devagiri occurred in 727 A.H. = A.D. 
1^26-27), when the Sultan carried with him his mother Makhdum-i-Jahan, 
the amirs, maliks, and other notable persons, with horses, 'elephants, and 
treasure of the state. '' It appears that in V.S. 1385 ( = A.D. 1328) the 
emperor returned to Delhi (which seems to be corroborated by contemporary 
history) from Dcvagiri while liis mother stayed behind. Allowing time for 
the Suri’s journey to Deogiri, his stay there and his return to Delhi, the 
incident of his mother s return is likely to have happened in A.D. 1331 after 
which in V.S. 1389 (A.D. 1332) the Sun entered the fosadhasaln which 
was given to him by the wSultan. When the Sultan was proceeding to 
Multan to chastise the rebel Shahu Afghan, he had not advanced far when 
the news came that his revered mother Makhduma-i-Jahan had died at 

Delhi. She was a lady of great talents the Sultan was overpowered with 

grief. He tendered sincere respect to his mother, the dowager queen who 
enjoyed her regal state throughout her life.*’ 

It is said that the Sultan went out to conquer the cast. Rebellions were 
rife. In 1335 when Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah of Ma’bar revolted, the Sultan 
marched in person to chastise him. In 1337 there were rebellions in Bengal. 
It is to one of these that the text probably refers. Kutalakhan was Qutlugh 
Khan, a title conferred on Qiyanvaldin, the Sultan’s tutor. He*also received 
from the Sultan another title, Vakd-i-dar. He was a man ol integrity and 
was placed in charge of Dcvagiri. His recall from Devagiri (745 A.H.) 
greatly depressed the people there. 

Khoje Jahan Malik is the title of Khwaja jahan conferred as a reward 
for his service on Ahmad Ayaz, the engineer who built the notorious 
pavilion (at Afghanpur) which caused the death of Ghiyasuddin Tughlak. 
He also held the office of Wazirul-Mulk.^ ^ 

8 Dr. Lswari Prasad-^History of the Qarattnah Turks tn India, V0I. 1 , p. 84. 

• 9 ibid., pp. 172, 310; Elliott, Of. at, p. 244. 

10 Ibtd.i, pp. 63, 146, lyi; f:lIiotr, op. at., pp. 251, 25:^. App. 571, Kasaiil 
of Badr Chneh. 

11 Ibid., p. 83. He was also Malik Zada Ahniad, son of Ayas; Elliott, 
op. cit., p. 610. 
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’Ubaid the poet spread false rumour that Sultan Ghiyasuddin was 

seriously ill and went to Malik Tamar, Malik .Tigin Malik Kafur, 

the keeper of the seal, and told the nobles that Ulugh Khan looked upon 
them .fcwith suspicion. Ghiyasuddin held a public Durbar in the plain of 
Siri, when ’Ubaid the poet and Kafur the seal-keeper and other rebels were 
flayed alive. So he could not be the person from whose hands 
Muhammad Tughlaq took the towel to wipe'nihe Suri’s feet. 

No date is available in the poems with regard to Qutbuddin. We 
however know the date of Jina Candra Sun, the Pattadhara of Jinaprabodha 
Sun. He was born in V.S. 1324 (A.D. 1267) and died in V.S. 1376 (A.D. 
1319), Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah, the Khilji emperor, ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1316 and was assassinated in A.D. 1320. “Qutbuddin” of the 
poems therefore seems to refer to him. “Under Mubarak Shah Khilji” 
says Flphinstone, “the whole spirit of the court and administration was 
Hindu.” The meeting might have taken place in A.D. 1318, before the 
degenerate Khusrau cast his evil influence on him and brought about first 
his spiritual and then his physical death. 

• We know from other sources that Sultan Mubarak Shah appointed 
Samara Singh, a great Jam of Patan, to an important post (vyavahM) at 
Delhi. Ghiyasuddin Tughlak regarded Samar Singh as his son and sent 
him to Telingana, where he built many Jam temples. Muhammad 
Tughluk looked upon him as his brother and made him governor of 
Telingana. Jinaprabha Sun and Mahendra Sun were favourites of the 
Sultan. 

Of Mahendra Suri Nayacandra saysU^ 

^ 'TR II 

Kalipada Mura 


12 Elliott. Of. cit., pp. 203, 608. App. D from Travels of Ibn Batuta who 
says that the Prince had gone to Telingana with principal Amirs, viz., Maliks 
Timur, Tigin, Kafur the seal-bearer. He formed designs to revolt and made the 
poet ’Ubaid spread false rumour about Ghiyasuddin Tughluk, who put ’Ubaid 
and Kafur to death. 

13 Proceedings of the yth Oriental Conference, p. 630. 
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Early Indian Jewellery* 


It IS almost impossible to say anything about what tlvj numerous 
female ligunncs in terracotta stood for. A number of scholars have been 
unanimous in pointing out that there are several eliaracteristics in ihes( 
figures from which tlie figures may be identified as a lemale disunity wIkj 
was widely worshipped in the west-Asiatic countries. 

It is a well known fact that enormous treasures in the shape of precious 
ornaments accumulate in Indian temples as offerings to the presiding tleities 
from their devotees and there is a practice to bedeck the images with such 
ornaments. A study of the Indian images from very early times down to 
recent age shows tliai these were often bedecked with actual representations 
of cjrnameius. hrom this we may infer that the ornaments shown on th( 
terracotta figures found in the Indus valley might m all probability be the 
attempted representations of actual ornaments which were in vogue at that 
time. 

A general survey of the ornaments displayed on these figures is now 
complete. It appears that the male folk of that age used to wear a broad 
fillet round their heads as also armlets of similar type. It is diflitult to say 
if they wore any other type of ornament to decorate other [larts 
of the body. But from the nude terracotta figurine and the seated yugic 
figure It is evident that the practice of adorning the male body with numer- 
ous necklaces, bracelets and earrings was not unknown. The women 
usually wore earrings, necklaces, bracelets and armlets, elaborate girdle.> 
and anklets of various types. But the fa.shion, as would be evident from 
the bronze figures, might have been different among women of different 
social standing. 


Head'Ornaments 

Adornment of the head, as it appears both from these figures as well as 
actual finds, was a thing of much care among the chalcolithic people. We 
came across several types of head ornaments in course of our survey of the 
human figures of which the broad diadems and the ‘V shaped fillets deserved 


Continued from vol. XVIII, p. 
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p.irticuhir notice. A few ornnincnts of both these types were actually foun*l 
in course of excavation. 

rile ordinary diadems appear like broad ribbftns made of plain, beaten, 
thin sheets of gold. Of these diadems, found in hoard no. 2, one mcasur 
ing long and 0*55'' wide has got a very interesting design embossed 

on Its body towards the ends. Probably the design was embossed 
with some pointed instrument. This design has .1 close afFinily • to the 
peculiar stand which occurs so frequently on the seals. Sir John Marshall 
is of opinion that the peculiar thing represented a cult object*' 1 he 
rest of the diadems are more or less of the same length and breadth; they 
taper towards their ciuK wheie there arc small holes, evidently for passing 
thread to fasten the ornament behind the head. A diadem measuring 
6*2" by 0-75" has a row of small holes along one of its longer edges. 
These holes, it <ippears, were meant to accommodate a number of 
MU. ill pendents. An example of a broad forehead fillet, from the lower edge 
of which hangs a number of small pendents may be traced on the frag 
ment of a terracotta female figure found at Dali in. The type, curioitsly 
enough, survived for long. 

Mention has already been made of the peculiar angular fillets found in 
hoard no. 2.*'’ In all, there are only three of this type, each of which 
measures about half an inch in width. Long arms of the fillets arc seen to 
bend at the middle assuming the shape of a ‘V’. The arms have tapering 
rounded ends, having small holes like the others for fastening. Tiny little 
holes arc also to be noticed at the angular ends. Dr. Mackay thinks that 
these holes were meant for suspending heavy nose ornaments. ’*’ The ques- 
tion of nose ornament has already been discussed above. Moreover the 
angular forehead ornament noticed on one of the terracotta figures above 
docs not display any such attached nose ornament. The fillet seen on this 
figure, however, has got its surface decorated with deep enss cross lines, 
while actual objects do not show any such ornamentation. '^ 

A number of these diadems was found in coiled up condition. It 
appears that when not in use the fillets were kept rolled up. Several 

46 MIC., p. £527, pi. cxviii, fig, 14. Cf. Palace of Minos at Knossos, vol. .1, 
pp. 67, 96 

47 MIC., p. 527. 

49 Ibid,, 1925-26 pi. xli. 

51 ASlAR.y 1925-26, pi. xxxvi, a. 


48 ASIAR , 1929-30, pi. xxxiii, fig.i. 
50 MIC., p. 527!. 
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such fillets, in rolled up condition, arc known to have been found 
from the grave of queen Siib-ad in Ur,'"’* Traces of silver detected round 
the skulls of several skeletons found in the same grave led Sir Leonard 
Wooley to conclude that the habit of wearing diadems of silver was quite 
common among the women of Ur. Finds of actual diadems of silvefr were 
reported from various sites of Mesopotamia like Sumer and Kish." ' 

It may be pointed out here that fillets, so far found in the Indus valley, 
arc all objects of gold while the diadems used in Sumeria happened to be 
made of silver. 

The practice of wearing forehead fillets survived in India for long and 
may be traced as late as those upon figures represented on the monuments of 
Harhut and SancT.'"’^ 

Hair of most of the female figures rest covered under the peculiar 
headdresses. It, however, appears probable, that tlic females usually grew 
long hair and arranging of hair in different ways could not be jx)ssiblc 
without the help of hair pins. The representation of a hair pin was already 
noticed to occur on a male figure, whose hair is shown arranged in a knot. 
A number of pin-shaped objects also, discovered at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa, has been identified as hairpins- These objects arc usually made 
of long stems surmounted by knobs of different shape. 

Some of these objects deserve special notice due to the artistic executions 
of the knobs. One of these made of bronze, measuring 4-4" in height has 
its stem crowned by two tiny antelopes standing l>ack to back. These 
antelopes have spirally twisted horns and ingeniously formed shoulders.’"*'^ 
Another interesting pin of ivory, the stem of which is lost lias its top shaped 
in the form of an ibex. The animal, having a somewhat relaxed body, is 
placed on a rectangular piece, from underneath of which probably issued 
three different shafts in its original state.^^^ 

It is interesting to note that these arc the only specimens of personal 
ornaments found from Indus valley which have parts of them shaped in 
the forms of animal. Indus valley jeweller had a predilection for high polish 
in case of metal surface and geometric or symbolic designs in ease of other 

52 Wooley, JJr of the Chaldees, p. ^6. 

53 Wooley, The Somerians, fig. 17; Mackay, Report of Excavation in Kish, 
pi. iv, 24. 

5^ Maiscy — Sanchi and its Remains, pL xviii. 

55 ASIAR,, T929-30, p. 106; pi. xxxiii, fig. i. 56 MIC , p. 531, pi. clviii. 
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elements. On the other hand animal and even human shapes came to be a 
common feature in the ornaments of Egypt, Greece and various other ancient 
countries. In India, however, animals never gained any great popularity in 
jeweller’s art. In Egypt, where there is quite a number of hairpins surviv- 
ing from the ancient age, the pins arc almost invariably found crowned 
with animal shapes. The Scythians, who excelled in shaping animal forms 
had also a great fascination for incorporating animal motifs in jewellery. 
Foreign influence is probably responsible for the reluctantly used animal 
shapes in Indian jewellery-forms. 

Besides the pins mentioned above there arc many circular disc shaped 
objects having holes drilled halfway through the centres of the discs on one 
side. These have been identified as hairpin heads. The holes were appa- 
rently drilled for the purpose of accommodating some sort of stem which 
used to he made of perishable material and liavc hence decayed.’' 1 hese 
circular things are mostly made of steatite or faience; each of these measures 
about 0-88'' in diameter. The upper surface of almost cacli of the discs has 
got a four point star device at the middle surrounded on all sides by a thick 
rope or herring-bone pattern which runs along the edge of the disc, result- 
ing in an extremely artful combination. 

The four point star happened to be a very favourite decorative device 
of the Indus valley people. Excepting these discs, the device occurs on a 
number of decorated vessels and many other broken pottery sherds. The 
design was also known to the artist of Egypt but in Egypt it was never so 
much extcnswely used as in India. Sir Flinders Petrie claimed Egypt to 
be the mother of almost all the decorative devices which gained currency in 
the artistic world. ’’’ It is, however, difficult to say wherefrom this four 
point star motif derived its origin. 

Ear-ornaments 

In course of surveying the human figurines above there had been occa- 
sion to refer to ear ornaments. It is usually difficult to trace any car orna- 
ment on these figures excepting a few. T he ear ornaments could not be 

57 MIC., p. 53 if. pi. clviii, 2, 4, 6 imitate capsules of some variety of lotus or 
water lily. 

58 Perrot & Chipicz, op at , fig. ^05; Petrie, Ejrypttan Decorative Art p. 32, 
48; Petrie, Arts and crafts in Egypt, fig. loi. 

59 Petrie, Egyptian Decorative Art, p. 5. 
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shown on the terracotta figurines because of the high headdresses, pannier 
like objects or peculiar arrangement of the hair. In practice probably, the 
ears remained concealed, under these decorations. Actual cliggings have, 
however, revealed objects which cannot but be identified as ear ornaments. 

Of these, two tiny circular pieces ol gold, (each measuring in 

diameter) discovered at Mohenjo-daro arc worthy of special* notice. Each 
of these circular bits hollows towards one side like a funnel at the point of 
which there is a small hole. Towards the inner side of the funnel a hollow 
tube is soldered at the face of the hole. Each of these tube measures 0*5' 
long and o-iy" in diameter and slightlv tapers towards the end. This 
arrangement was probably meant for passing an additional broader tube 
having closed top so that the studs could be kept in position. Besides higli 
polish, the lusturc of which still remains on the surface of the gold, each 
stud was decorated with a tiny bead moulding along the outer circumference, 
causing a novel pattern. The objects require no further explanation to be 
identified as ear studs. With their high polish, neat decoration of bead 
mouldings and the clever arrangement for wearing, the studs survive as two 
very commendable specimens of early Indian jcwellcry.^^^' 

Attention should be drawn to the close similarity of these studs and 
the floral studs known as ' karnaphul*, extensively worn by women of vari- 
ous parts of India at the present time. The survival of the form can be 
traced all through the periods of history and affords an example of how 
very ancient ornament forms survived for long without any great change. 

A curious drop, made of tiny copper and faience beads, discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro, has to be mentioned in this connection, because the object 
.ippears to have been an car drop. It has a dilapidated wire which issues out 
of the cluster of the beads and had probably the shape of a hook in its 
original state. This device was evidently meant for suspending the drop 
from dilated earlobe. 

Among the silver objects found at Mohenjo-daro there is a pair of 
slightly oval shaped rings which I am tempted to identify as earrings. 
Plain thin sheets of silver were first made into tubes, the edges of which 
remained separated from each other by about 0*15^' These tubes were 
then bent to assume the shapes of oval rings. At the two ends of each 
ring, which however, did not quite meet, were drilled small holes, evidently 


60 MIC., p. 194; pi. cli, 7, 8. 


61 MIC., pi. cxliii, fig. 2. 
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for passing ihrcacls. The practice of wearing earrings with the help of 
threads still survive among various people of Iwdia. Judging from the 
narrow circumference and the oval shape, not to speak of the peculiar device 
of threading, the rings look^ more like earrings than ordinary bracelets. 
The earrings of queen Sub-ad of Ur present an almost similar type.*'” 

There is a number of small circular studs, both at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa, the stems from many of which arc, however, lost. One ol these 
studs has a short, broad topped stem, attached to its back. I his device was 
meant for wearing the ornament through some pierced portion of the body. 
Dr. Mackay has identified it as a nose stud.'"' Many of the other stuels 
have got their circular tops decorated with four point star decorations. 

Besides these ornaments, there are numerous small rings made ol thin 
wires of copper, among the metal objects found from the e.vcavated sites. 
It appears that some of these rings which could neither be worn as arm 
ornaments nor .is finger rings were, in all probability, used as adornments oi 
ear. Similar rings of brass, silver or even copper are still worn by persons 

of both the sexes in various p.irls of India as earrings 

« 

Neck -ornaments 

The adornment of the neck has always been considered as a thing o! 
great importance to the lovers of jewellery and the wearers of jewellery in 
the Indus Valley devoted mucli care and energy to adorn their necks. And. 
as it hajipened at all times, the neck ornament of the female lolk, it a})pears 
from the existing figures of clay, were elaborate objects of diflerent type 
varying from tight fitting collars to long dalliers. 

In case of some clay figures the neck ornaments a})[)ear to be re- 
presentations of chains. No actual chain, which could be used a^ 
neck ornament has yet been discovered from the excavated sites. Othet 
types of neck ornaments in these clay figures are shown by means 
of peculiarly set strips and pellets of clay. Mention has already been 
made of numerous beads and pendent.s of d 4 fEerent material, found from all 
over the excavated sites. Tliough no actual neck ornament has yet been dis 
covered in tact from any of these sites yet it may be easily presumed fiom 
these beads and pendents that most of the neck ornaments in case of the 

62 ASIAR,, 1924-25, pi. XX, c. For the earrings of Sub ad see Wooley, Vr. 
of the Chaldees, pi. iv, fig. i. 

63 MIC., pi. clii, fig. 7, p. 528. 
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clay figures indicated by the pellets of clay represented actual objects made 
of similar beads and pcsndcnts. 

The abundance of beads and pendents reveals that these objects were 
extensively used and were very popular as elements for the manufacture 
of jewellery. These beads etc. were made mostly of stone, ‘but metal like 
gold, silver and copper, alloys like bronze, objects like shell and paste and 
even terracotta were also freely used for the manufacture of these things. 

In one particular case some beads were found to survive within a jar, 
secured in a thread in the form of a string. The string, however, disin- 
tegrated at the attempt to remove it from the jar. It is clear that threads in 
these strings, unlike the metal wires used in the strings found in places 
like Egypt, were made of such perishable material as cotton. As such 
threads could easily rot away due to constant use, the beads and pendents 
frec]uently escaped from the strings. This is a reason why we get so many 
of stray beads scattered through the excavated sites. The beads surviving 
in the jars, appear to have been put inside the pots in original unbroken 
form but due to decay of the threads in almost all the cases no one was found 
in an undisintegrated condition, nor there is any clue to restore these 'to 
their original state. Though the particular one mentioned above survived 
in tact, the decay of the thread at the very first touch rendered it et|ually 
useless for the determination of its original form. 

The shape, size, colour, polish and many other similar details re- 
garding these beads have given rise to various problems rejjarding their 
origin, date, the extent of area over which different types could be traced 
during different periods, and the like. Though the technical study of 
these problems is more a subject of Anthropology, yet some observations 
on the quality of the beads may not be far fetched in a study like this, 
which is primarily aesthetic, for a greater understanding of the comparative 
value of the ornaments found from the different west- Asiatic countries. 

Beads of different material had different technical process of manu- 
facture. Beads of metal were usually made by casting the metal in suit- 
able moulds. But beads made of beaten thin pieces of metal soldered 
• together are also not rare. The beads of stone were probably first pieced 
out from suitable stones and then put into shape by flaking and constant 
rubbing on some harder surface. Much care was taken to cut, polish and 
bore these beads. Boring of the hard stones was a difficult job and was 
probably accomplished by means of a sort of pin shaped copper rod, the 
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like of which was extensively found from the excavated sites at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa. Beads were probably bored fmni either ends because 
in some cases discrepancies can be traced at the centres where the two 
holes niet. But such discrepancies are rare and in majority of cases borings 
were done wifh much care and the irregularities were polished off by rub- 
bing, so that the translucency of the beads was in no way jeopardised. 
Some of the b^ads made of steatite have got astonishingly tiny size. Their 
holes were so tiny that they could have been strung on hair or threads 
having similar thinness. The size of the beads has made Dr. Mackay 
wonder as to how they could be made.*^* 

The greatest skill in respect of bead making was shown by the Indus 
valley craftsman in making beads of faience. Faience, as has already been 
said, was a compound of silica and flux; and the hot and molten liquid was 
made to assume the requisite shape by being cast in moulds. Among 
the faience beads quite a number shows traces of beautiful colour which 
used to be added to the compounds, before the compounds were put into 
the furnace- Faience beads have also been found at Ur and Kish and 
ako in Egypt. In Egypt these occur during the Xllth dynasty. Some 
scholars think that such beads were not manufactured in Egypt but were 
imported there from outside.^* It may be possible that the technique of 
manufacturing faience was originally discovered in India. 

Beads found from the ancient sites have always been a thing of great 
interest to the archaeologists as these objects have been found to supply very 
important clues leading to correct dating of ancient sites. Detailed technical 
information regarding the beads may be looked up in the volumes brought 
out by the Archaeological Survey of India on these proto-historic sites- The 
aesthetic value of the beads and how best they were used could fully be 
realised, however only if the method of matching the colours and size 
of the different beads in the original strings was known. How creditably 
the Indus Valley jeweller matched the different colours in the strings and 
how developed was his sense of colour and adjustment of shapes can, how- 
ever, be guessed to some extent from some of the strings recomposed by 
the ‘Department*. 

Nothing has been known about the use of so called precious stones like 

64 Dr. Mackay is to be credited for his elaborate study on beads. 

65 T. G. Allen, Handbook of the Egyptian Collection, p. 113. 
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pearl and diamond In Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Dr. Mackay is of 
opinion that such stones were not worked in those places due to their 
extreme hardness. Pearl became the most popular clement for the manu- 
facture of beads in India during the historic period. In the Indus,., Valley 
we find an extensive use of shells but pearl is conspicuous by its absence. 

About fifteen varieties of beads can be traced among the finds of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Besides these, along with these objects have 
often been found pawn shaped objects of various shapes, grooved at the top 
and in most cases there are holes drilled through them from end to end. 
In case of several such objects gold wires are found passed through the holes 
and formed into loops at the top of the pawns. Evidently these were used 
m the strings as pendents. 

Besides these pendents of usual type, several other objects have also 
been identified as some sort of pendent. Of these the heart'shaped objects 
deserve special notice. Of these heart-shaped objects mention has already 
been made of one of gold found at Harappa. It is made of 
thin sheet of gold beaten out from behind into three concentric heart- 
shaped designs in which the sunken surfaces between the raised rims were 
inlaid with ribbed bands of blue faience. On the reverse side there are 
hooks attached at the top, evidently meant for suspending the object from 
a string. The object is, however, unique of its kind and can easily be com- 
mended as an object of high aesthetic and technical value. 

Two other heart-shaped objects were also found at Harappa, one made 
of faience and the other of steatite. The one of faience tapers" towards the 
edge and has a hole made at the base, for attachment. The tip of the 
object is sharply pointed^ The object was probably originally covered with 
some glaze which can no longer be traced.*’^ The other one has got no 
peculiarity to note and was recovered in a fragmentary condition. 

The heart motif is one of the earliest decorative elements discovered by 
man and was extensively used in the Indus valley as a common design for 
vase decoration and other purposes. Its earliest occurrence as a symbolic 
design can be traced in paintings of the cave dwellers of Spain. In some 
of the seals found in the Indus valley also, where it occurs on the body of 
animals depicted on them, the design have been used to convey some 
symbolic meaning. Its association with magic appear to be responsible for 

66 MIC., p. 509. 67 Vats, op. cit., p. <4^1. 

68 Von^ Herbert Kuhn, Die mlerei Dereiszeit, p. 42. 
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its name and probably, from the very beginning of its inception, the heart 
motif came to be regarded as a portent embodying the magic force of life. 
Till recently heart-shaped pendents of gold were extensively in use in 
Bengal, and its association with ornaments as necklace pendents reveal the 
great aYitiquity of some modern ornament forms and the queer continuity 
of belief in nlagic. 

Of the other objects which appear to have been used for the same 
purpose a crescent shaped bead of banded agate deserves some notice. That 
It was used in some string which might have been used as a neck wear 
is evident, and it is interesting to mention in this connection that 
exactly smilar beads of banded agate arc still found to be worn by children 
in Bengal as portents. 

Wherever heaped up in piles, these beads and pendents are found to 
have among them two very interesting type of objects; one is a semi- 
circular piece, usually made of metal; the other a flat rectangular piece made 
cither in gold, silver, copper or stone. The scim-circular objects are in most 
case hollow and have small holes at their apices. The flat strips have 
usually two to six holes through them. 

The association of these objects with the beads and the pendents goes 
beyond doubt to prove that they had something to do with the strings which 
were made with those beads etc. Bead-strings were extremely popular in 
India throughout the early period in history and representation of these 
strings occur freely on the sculpture of the contemporary age. A figure 
at Bodhgaya, dated about first century B.C.i has got the representation of 
a girdle of uniform globular beads.'’**’ The beads appear arranged in three 
rows, spaced after three beads in each row by means of a thin flat rectangular 
spacer through which the threads of the string pass. Similar strings with 
spacer arrangements arc also found on the decorative elephants on 
gateways at Bharut and Sanchi.^” In these representations at Bharut and 
Sanchi again the strings are found to terminate at one end in a peculiar 
semi-circular terminal having very close affinity to the semi-circular objects 
mentioned above. From these representations there remain little doubt 
regarding the fact that the rectangular and the semi-circular objects found 
in the Indus valley sites were not different from the spacers and terminals 
which were used in the composition of strings. 


69 Bachhofer — E.I.S., pi. 39. 


70 Maiscy, Sanchi etc., pi. xvii. 
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The use of almost similar spacers and terminals fundamentally of the 
same shape may also be traced in the ncck-strings made of gold and silver 
heads which are still inr use in Northern India. The continuity of the 
technique for such a long time is an interesting phenomenon. This is, how- 
ever, a very simple way of composing strings of beads, and almost all the 
bead-strings used in the Indus valley were probably made in this process. 

As has already been said, no string has survived in original state and 
the strings cannot be studied in their true perspective. Yet the Archaeolo- 
gical Department have recomposed a number of beads etc. discovered from 
the excavated sites into a few strings of different variety. Among these 
recomposed strings some appear to be quite shapely and true, to some 
extent, to some of the original strings. But in a number of other cases 
shown in the ‘Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization’, where there arc 
terminals though these arc only single string compositions, appear to be 
quite illogical. 

Of the strings which appear to have some resemblance to some of the 
originals a few deserve particular notice for their beauty, technical quality 
and the long continuity of the types. Five spacers, two terminals and 2qo 
uniform globular beads found close together, which probably constituted one 
string have been re-made by the ‘Department’ into a string of exceeding 
beauty. As there are five holes in each spacer the beads have been arranged 
in five rows; the rows arc spaced by three spacers and the two remaining 
spacers serve as the base of the terminals. The ornament was identified by 
Dr. Mackay as a bracelet. Usually arm ornaments may be. expected in 
pairs. A number of very tiny beads, spacers and terminals found at 
Harappa were actually re-made into a pair of wrist bands in the same tech- 
nique. In the above case the ornament appears to be a bit too long to be 
used as a bracelet. On the other hand ornaments very much resembling 
this one may still be found used in northern India by women as ‘kanthf 
or neck-collar. Neck-collars were in vogue in the Indus valley as is evident 
from the clay figures mentioned above and I am in favour of identifying 
the object as a chalcolithic neckwear, the archetype of the ‘kantliTs’ of the 
later age, the shape of thing having changed very little in course of its 
long continuity. Worn at the end of a slender neck the yellow of the 
polished gold was sure to create a nice effect. 

71 MIC,, p. 522; pi. exHx, 3. 
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Next we shall take note of a rather unusually long string recomposed 
from 42 long barrel shaped beads of carnelian. The beads have been arrange 
cd in rows of six strands and the rows arc divided into compartments by 
copper spacers which arc flanked by globular beads of copper, some of 
which are covered by gold. Dr. Mackay is in favour of identifying the 
ornament as a necklace but it might, as it appears from its length, be a 
girdle as well.J^ 

A number of light green barrel shaped beads of jade, 25 discular beads 
of gold and seven pendents of agate jasper found together in a container 
at Mohenjo-daro were recomposed by the ‘Department' into a string of 
unsurpassed beauty. The pendents of jasper have tliick gold wires thinned 
out and coiled two or three times at their proximal ends to form loops. 
The string have been made by passing a thread through the barrel shaped 
beads, the discular reels of gold and the loops of the pendents. All die 
pendents arc at the centre while the barrel shaped beads placed on cither 
side of the pendents arc separated from each other by groups of the dis- 
cular reels, there being five discs in each group. The beads and the pendents 
sliow high finish and exquisite workmanship and though it cannot be 
definitely said whether the string really resemble its original shape yet in 
whichever arrangement these might have been, the ultimate merit of the 
string cannot be overpraised. The colour of the pendents, the smooth 
refractiveness of the jade beads and the shining quality of the gold reels 
bespeak a well developed sense of colour and craftsmanship almost reaching 
a state of .sophistication. ' ’ 

Besides these beads and pendents now available in a threaded form 
numerous other beads and pendents were found from all over the exca- 
vated sites of Indus valley which with or without the help of the accom- 
panying spacers and terminals may be re-made into a good many other 
.strings of similar merit. It may here be pointed out that the technique of 
composing bead-strings with the help of almost similar terminals and 
spacers was not only known in India alone but may also be traced in a 
very distant country like Egypt. In an XVIII Dynasty grave at Giza in 
Egypt were discovered a few necklaces, bracelets and anklets sticking to the 
bones of a number of skeletons. These strings were all made of beads of 
different types in a process noticed above, with the help of .semicircular ter- 

73 MIC., p. 519; pi. cxIvW, a. 
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minals and zig-zag shaped spacers of gold. Occurrence of strings made in 
this process is very rare in Egypt and is not known during other Dynasties 
excepting the XVIIItli and these strings were probably used only to adorn 
the dead bodies. On the other hand strings made in this technique enjoyed 
wide popularity in India and its continuity can be traced from the* chalco- 
lithic age clown to the modern times. From these facts it may not be 
unreasonable to think that the technique was an original discovery of India 
and it was brought into Egypt by way of trade. 

The strings noticed above are mostly of considerable length and were 
probably used as neck and waist ornaments. But there arc at least two short 
strings which cannot but be identified as wrist bands. These two orna- 
ments were made of little beads with tiny spacers and terminals of 
equally suitable dimensions, all made of gold. These were recovered along 
with other ornaments at Harappa. From tliesc ornaments it is evident 
that strings made in the above mentioned technique could also be used as 
arm ornaments. Such ornaments occur in Egypt as anklets too but whether 
these could be used here also to the same end cannot be said. 

Arm-ornaments ' 

Among the arm ornaments which were in use in India from very early 
time the occurrence of bead-strings are not rare but the usual common and 
widely worn form of arm ornament always liad been of the shape of some 
sort of a ring. We may now pass on to the rings discovered in the Indus 
valley, the number of which is by no means insignificant. A, good many 
of these rings appear to have been worn as ornaments of the arm. 

A number of these rings occurs in different metal. These rings have, 
however, been found in* very bad states of preservation and many will 
never be restored to their original states. 

Some of these rings were made of thin sheets of metal. These sheets 
were first made into tubes of different shape and it appears that these tubes 
were originally filled with some sort of core, probably bitumen, which 
melted away in course of tune. It may be pointed out here that rings 
made of metal tubes arc still widely worn all over India and arc known as 
vdla ( = Sanskrit = bracelet). In these modern bracelets cores of 

shellac arc widely used. From the point of using some core to harden the 
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metal tubes the Indus valley craftsman had already passed the earlier stages 
of evolution and the rings had already assumed a definite shape upon Avhich 
little fundamental change was made during the subsequent age. 

Very few metal rings have been found in any fair state of preservation 
but the teclpiique in which these rings were made appear to have 
been more or less the same. The tubes in the rings were made by 

joining the sheets inside the rings, the edges of the sheets sometimes only 

met, sometimes they were allowed to overlap securing the core inside. The 
two ends of the rings, after being bent to assiuiie shape, were probably 
cut with a saw. Sometimes there are found two small holes drilled at 

these ends, evidently to pass some sort of thread. It appears that after 

the rings were worn the two ends of the threads were fastened so that the 
ends of the rings might not get widened allowing them to escape from the 
arms. It is interesting to note that the surface of the metals were in all 
these rings, left without any decoration and the merit of these bracelets lay 
in the high polish of then surface. We have examples of works of granu- 
lation and even inlay but it cannot, however, be explained why, the polished 
metal surface was usually preferred to any undulated, embossed, granulated 
or any other form of decoration. 

The rings of faience shell and terracotta have generally been found in 
fragmentary conditions. In some bangles of faience and shell, the outer 
surfaces of the rings happened to be decorated with one, two, or three deep 
grooving or relief of a herringbone pattern. ' * The herringbone pattern is 
a very widely used decorative design of the Indus valley and can be seen 
to occur frequently on the earthenware vases. This design can be traced 
also in Egypt."*' Why it came to be so closely associated with tlic brace- 
lets cannot be definitely said. Several other designs may also be traced 
but the herringbone design was liked most. 

Of the rings found intact, a pair of faience ornaments deserves special 
notice because of the peculiar heart-shaped form of the rings and the 
deeply serrated edges. The inner side of the rings arc regularly polished 
and It appears probable that the rings were used as wristlets. This peculiar 
pair of bracelets was discovered at Harappa.^^ 


75 MIC., pi. cxxxiv, 1 — also figs. 5-7. 
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A nice specimen of terracotta bracelet discovered in an undamaged 
condition in a pit at Mohenjo-daro shows tliat ornaments made in terra- 
cotta were also made with sufficient care. The practice of using terracotta 
ornaments was prevalent. Made of fine clay the object was^ given 
a very smooth surface and a slip of pink paint to make it extractive. Its 
pair is missing.^*^ 

The copper rings which arc so numerous have been found to occur 
mostly in simple form. They, were usually made by unceremonious 
bending of wires of very little thickness. Of these rings some are too small 
in diameter and were probably meant to be worn either as finger or as 
car rings. There is a curious ring of silver liaving a squrac bezel showing 
a Maltese cross on it. The existing of this object shows that the use of 
finger rings was also in vogue. The practice of scaling documents with 
rings of personal use lias been a very common one in Egypt, Greece, 
Mesopotamia and India and it may not be unreasonable to think that the 
bezel seen on the ring mentioned above served a similar purpose.^'’ 

Other ornaments 

Reference has already been made to two peculiar gold ornaments 
while describing the hoard of jewellery found at Harappa. Each of these 
ornaments has 27 conical bosses of gold soldered together in an ingenious 
device, seven placed at the middle while the remaining twenty surround 
them on all sides. At each end of the ornaments is found a small hook 
which was evidently meant for accommodating some sort of fastener. Rings 
made of similar bosses, usually made of silver are still now found as a 
popular ornament among the women of northern India. These arc now 
known as Kada. It is quite possible that the beautiful ornaments which 
occur in pair were also meant for the adornment of arm.®^, 

The account of personal ornaments discovered from the Indus valley 
sites is not complete without a description of the peculiar S-shaped object 
referred to above. At the base of the object there is a flat S-shaped plate 
of silver. On this plate were soldered the tiny beads of gold symmetrically 
bent to assume the peculiar shape. It is then inlaid with two rows of tiny 
cylindrical beads of burnt steatite capped with gold ends. In each of the 
two loops formed within the plate there are pinholes, evidently for attach- 

78 MIC., p. 528; pi. cliii, 12. 79 MIC., p. 520; pi. cxlviii, A, fig. 13, 
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ment. Mr. Vats is of opinion that the thing could be worn as an attach- 
ment to wearing-apparels as a brooch. On the other hand it may be pointed 
out that the object has close affinity to the modelled buckles seen on the 
girdles of the figures of clay. It is evident from these figures that several 
types of girdle buckles were in use but no actual specimen excepting this 
one is found iso have any similarity to these modelled buckles. It may not 
be unreasonable to think that this one is a surviving specimen of the type 
of buckles which were actually in use. 

We have ended with a brief account of the forms and the techniques 
of the principal specimens of ornaments recovered from the chalcolithic 
sites of India. ‘Trinkets’ observed Mayers ‘are closely connected with dress 
and costume; and like them objects of fashion.’ He had also very aptly 
said that the form and finish of ornaments are governed not only by fashion 
and taste of each period bur also by the technical skill of the workman. 
It may further be added that what has been said by Mayers is not all. 
Jewellery forms are also conditioned by the peculiar artistic tendencies of 
the different people which make these ornaments. The mutual influence 
of neighbouring people upon each other are also very often found reflected 
in the artistic activities of both. 

Very little is known regarding the dress and costume of the Indus 
valley people. Of a people living in a moist tropical atmosphere nature 
usually demands their body to be kept bare. From literature as well as 
sculpture of ancient India it appears that the early inhabitants of the 
country maintained, irrespective of sex, the tradition of going with as little 
clothing as possible. Bare body eventually affords a complete freedom in 
the use and display of personal ornaments in as many varieties as human 
fancy may conceive. Keeping the body bare as well as going with loads 
of personal ornaments on have been considered by many people as bar- 
barous but the advantages of both these habits have always been exploited 
by the Indian jeweller to the fullest extent. From the sculptural remains 
and the actual ornaments found in the Indus valley it may not be un- 
reasonable to think that these earliest inhabitants of the country were not 
far removed from their successors in both these practices. 

The taste of the period can be guessed to a certain extent from the 
bronze, stone and the terracotta figures discussed above. The figure show- 
ing a dignified personality clad in a shawl displays a fillet around the head 
and an armlet around the surviving upper arm. It does not show any 
JUNE, 1942 5 
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neck wear. Docs it suggest that people of noble origin did not favour the 
wearing of any neck ornament? 

The figures of the two dancing statuettes show a peculiar way of adorn- 
ing ones arms. Dr. Mackay suggests that this might be a peculiar fashion 
prevailing among the dancing women. The numerous terracotta ' figures, 
however, suggest that like the Indians of the early historic tige the Indus 
valley people also took delight in wearing as many ornaments on the 
adornable parts of the body and this provided sufficient scope for the 
jeweller to formulate his ornaments in as many varieties as possible. 

The technical knowledge of the Indus valley jeweller was of an 
advanced character; the steps in the progress of their achievement cannot, 
however, be traced. Study in the evolution of technical knowledge shows 
that the artist began from a very simple state. The earliest ornaments, as 
has already been said, were flowers and creepers, tree leaves and feathers 
of birds, claws and bones of animal, etc. Introduction of stones and metals 
was the next stage. At this stage it was probably the aim of the artist 
to make their ornaments look as near their prototypes like the flowers etc. 
as possible. Repetition led to conventionalisation. Then probably came 
the urge to break the monotony of forms and surfaces. This stage p^rO- 
bably saw the coming of the advanced technical skills like the casting, 
soldering, inlaying, embossing, cutting jewells and encrusting these on 
metal surfaces. The last one was the crowing achievement of the jeweller. 
In the Indus valley precious stones were not known but all the above 
mentioned techniques including the encrusting of stones on metal surface 
were already in existence in the Indus valley. They showed originality 
in finding out the process of making the artificial coloured object called 
faience and inlaid it frequently on gold and other surfaces. Tfic soldered 
conical bosses in the supposed arm-pieces show a great advancement in the 
art of shaping, polishing and soldering while on the 8-shaped piece we 
come across the technique of inlaying stones on the surface of gold. This 
art is not known to occur in Mesopotamia; in Egypt and Siberia it appears 
quite late in date. In Egypt it occurs in the pectorals of the Xllth 
Dynasty while the Siberian objects cannot be dated earlier than looo B.C. 
The way in which the Indus valley workers overcame the monotony 
of form also appear to be of their own find. 

It may be pointed out that the Indus jeweller scrupulously avoided 
animal forms which are quite common in Egypt, among the Scythians of 
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Siberia and in Persia from where it had also found Its way to Greece. 
Sprinkle of animal form is not rare in Indian jewellery of early historic age 
but foreign influence appears rcsponssible for the phenomenon. 

In ^summing up, attention may be drawn to an interesting feature re- 
garding the finds of the ornaments. It is the existence of highly developed 
technical forms side by side with ornaments of materials in which there had 
been no scope for showing any technical brilliance. The struggle for 
mastery over various complicated technique^; was already in a highly ad- 
vanced stage and in this respect the jeweller of India had far surpassed his 
neighbour in Iran and Mesopotamia. Their indebtedness to their neigh- 
bour in respect of jewellery forms and techniques was, as in case of various 
other arts, insignificant. Then wHat was the reason of the existence of 
ornaments embodying elaborate technical skill on the same level with the 
ornaments of very common type. 

Its answer rests with the very character of the sites. The excavations 
carried out in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Siberia etc. have brought to light only 
one aspect of life, that of people of an economically well placed order. 
Whatever hail from these countries belonged either to a king or a queen 
or men of similar position. 

The sites of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa arc totally different from their 
neighbours in this respect. It cannot be said to whom the ornaments so 
far discovered from these sites belonged. But the antiquities discovered 
from the sites reflect rhe taste of the citizens irrespective of tlieir economic 
position. That is why there arc objects which were used by economically 
well placed people side by side with objects used by very poor people with 
little scope for the display of technical skill. But the care taken to finish 
the bracelet of terracotta compares quite favourably with the efficiency 
shown in finishing the elegant car ornament or the elaborate S-shaped 
brooch. 


Kalyan K. Ganguli 



The Historical Background of the Works of Kalidasa 

I 

In determining the probable date of Kfilidasa there ^ is practically 
complete unanimity among scholars regarding the connection of Kalidasa 
with one Vikramaditya. Although Sanskrit literature makes no mention 
of the relation of Kalidasa with Vikramaditya in any of the numerous 
works dealing with Vikramaditya, yet on the authority of a verse' in a 
work called Jyotirvidabharana attributed to Kalidasa, which work is itself 
not accepted as a genuine work of Kalidasa and has been more or less 
accurately assigned to the nth century A.D., all modern scholars speak of 
the unquestionable tradition of India regarding the connection of Kalidasa 
with Vikramaditya. 

After accepting this connection, the attempt of scholars has been to 
fix the particular Vikramaditya in whose reign Kalidasa could have 
flourished. Ya.Warman of Kanouj is too late. The majority of scholars 
are inclined to identify the Vikramaditya with one of the Gupta emperors. 
Some people try to show that this must be the Vikramaditya who founded 
the Vikrama Era.“ In the name VikramorvasTya and in the occurrence of 
the word Vikrama twice in the first Act of that drama," people assume 
that Kalidasa was hinting at Vikramaditya. In the names of Kumara, 
Skanda and Candra born of ocean, found in the Kurnarasambhava and in 
the Raghfivamsa there is the opinion prevailing that there ard hints about 
Kuniaragupta, Skandagupta and Candragupta son of Samudragupta of the 
Gupta dynasty. Further, in the conquests of Raghu people see a similarity 
with the conquests of Samudragupta. In the Asvamedha of Pusyamitra 
mentioned in the Malavikagnimitra,^ people sec a reference to the great 
sacrifice performed by Samudragupta. Not only this, in the various 
words connected with the root gup, they sec a hint of the Gupta dynasty 

2 B.C. 56. 
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also. The dcscfiption in the Kumdrasambhava of the ladies in the city of 
Osadhiprastha' when iJiva was entering the city for his niarnage and the 
same passages appearing in the Raghuvamsa^' when Aja was entering the 
city of^Vidarbha for his marriage with IndumatT arc taken to he imitations 
of passages i<,i the Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa.' Kalidasa’s knowledge of 
Greek astronomy'^ and his knowledge of the theories of Aryabhata*’ are other 
evidences brought forward to assign for Kalidasa a date about four cen- 
turies after the Cliristian era. 

Without attempting to discuss any of these views which are by now 
well known to everyone who is acquainted with Kalidasa research and 
without even giving any references to modern contributions in connection 
with the points mentioned above, I turn my attention to find out if there 
arc other evidences that point out to any other date for the great poet. 
There is nothing that can be called a definite evidence. If there were such 
an evidence there would have been no controversy on tlie point. The 
matter has to be decided by inferences. What arc the most acceptable data 
for such inferences.? This is the only point at issue. 

. The Bharatavakya in the Addlavikagnfmitra^'' is something unique. It 
mentions the name of the hero of the drama. It is only in the Mudra- 
raksa^a that we come across the name of the hero appearing in the 
Bharatavakya.'^ Usually it refers to the king reigning at the time when 
the drama was first put on the stage and that without any mention of the 

5 Canto VII, verses 36-69. 

6 Canto VII, verses 5-16. lliere are slight variations in some places. 

7 Canto III, verses 

S Use ot Janiitra in ^ 

which IS a Greek word — Knmara^ambhava, VII- 1. 

9 Raghnuarnsa, Canto XIV, verse 40. 

II 
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Here king Candragupta is mentioned as reigning over the kingdom. 
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name of the king.'“ Sometimes there is no reference to a king at all and 
in the Bharatavakya we find only a general prayer for prosperity and 
liappiness.^'^ 

In Mudraraksasa, the name of the hero happens to be identical with 
the name of a later king, namely Candragiipta of the Gupt:^ dynasty and 
if we assume that the drama was written at the time of Candragiipta of 
the Gupta dynasty, then the Bharatavakya mentions only till: name of the 
reigning king and not of the hero. Of course the author has taken advan- 
tage of the identity of the two names and thus introduced the real name 
of the king instead of simply speaking of the king without mentioning 
his name as in many other dramas. Further Candragiipta of the Maurya 
dynasty had no need to save the earth from the oppression of the Mlecchas, 
since at his time the Greeks were not able to invade India and conquer 
any part of it. On the other hand, he defeated the Greeks and annexed a 
part of the Greek empire in Persia into his own empire. In the case of 
Candragiipta of the Gupta dynasty, the 5akas were masters of portions of 
the country and he had to save the country from this foreign domination. 
So the statement in the Bharatavakya of Mndraraksasa^ ^ that Candragiipta 
saved the country from the oppression of the Mlecchas is more appropriate 
as a description of Candragiipta of the Gupta dynasty than of the hero of 
the drama himself. 

It is only in the Mdlavikdgnimitra that we find the name of the hero 
appearing in the Bharatavakya.^'’ If it is a general rule that in tlie 

?rTf^ #?5: II 

^ ^ ^?^^Sf5^G5t5r%T: FTSTT: 11 

15 The last word 
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Bharatavakya it is the reigning king that is mentioned without giving his 
name as in the Mrcchakapka and the Venlsarnhara^^' or by actual mention 
of his name as in the Mudraraksasa,^' then it is not unnatural to presume 
that the name Agnimitra mentioned m the Bharatavakya of the Mdlavi- 
kdgninAtra is also the name of the reigning king. Agnimitra is also the 
hero and sincb we do not know of any other king named Agnimitra wlio 
could be the contemporary and patron of Kalidiisa, the most reasonable 
position will be to assume that in this drama, the hero is the reigning king 
himself, namely, Agnimitra, in whose time and under whose patronage 
Kalidasa flourished. 

Apart from the mention of the hero as the reigning king in the 
Bharatavakya, this last verse in the drama, Malavikagnimitra , is unique in 

other ways. This last verse in the drama is not really a Bharatavakya; it 

simply says in the second half that the drama has no Bharatavakya."' The 
first half is a part of the story."' In all the dramas, the story ends before 
the last verse, called the Bharatavakya. If there are two verses in the end, 
the first IS a part of rhe story and the second is outside the story. 
Here the first half of the verse is a part of the story, being the words of 
the hero to his first consort. Then in the second half, the actor who took 

the part of the liero announces to the audience (and this is outside the 

story) that the usual benediction which is expected at that stage (asasyam) 
IS unnecessary and hence cancelled, in so far as there is nothing to be 
prayed for when Agnimitra was reigning over the kingdom. Thus what 
we are considering is not the Bharatavakya of the drama, but rather the 
absence of a Bharatavakya in the drama. 

The only major objection to accepting Agnimitra, the hero of the 
drama, as also a contemporary of Kalidasa is that no poet could have 
portrayed a reigning king in such unfavourable colours. 1 have discussed the 
problem of the character of Agnimitra in the drama in a paper which will 
appear in the Silver Jubilee Number of the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute ^ Poona. There I have shown that Agnimitra 

1 6 Mrcchakapka and Vemsarnhara 

17 

20 This is the case in Mrcchakapka, Nfagananda etc. 
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is the great hero of Kalidasa and that the usual judgment about his 
character docs scant justice to the great poet. I have also explained there 
that Kalidasa had Agnimitra in mind when he described Raghu and 
Kumara in his two great epics. 

As we know fre^n the drama, Mdlavikdgnimitray Agnimitra had his 
capital at Vidisa, during the life-time of his father Pusyamitra. There is 
no record to show that Vidisa was at any other time a great imperial 
capital. In the Meghasandesa Vidisa is menrioned 

^ “Vidisa, the imperial capital famed in all the quarters. 
This description is more appropriate at the time of Agnimitra than at any 
other time. Those who have taken note of this point find it necessary to 
offer some explanation““ since they cannot get away from the idea of Kali- 
dasa being a contemporary of Vikramaditya and from the consequent need 
to put Kalidasa at about 56 B.C., i.e. about a century after the time of 
Agnimitra. 

By the side of this description of Vidisa as the great imperial capital, 
one muse read the description of the city Ujjayinl in the Meghasandesa. 
Though there are many verses"'* devoted to the description, there is not 
a mention of the palace or of the emperor. There is the mention of the 
river,'* of the temple/*^*’ of the streets,'*' of the house,''' of the handsome 
damsels'" and of many things. It is described as everything except an 
imperial capital. This looks rather improbable, by the side of the description 
of Vidisa, if this short poem were written by Krilid.Tsa under the patronage 
of the great Vikramaditya of Ujjayinl. 

Scholars speak of the partiality of Kalidasa for Ujjayini in so far as he 
wants the cloud, though on an urgent mission, to go out of his direct route 

21 Meghasandesa, 1-2^. 

22 Nagpur University lournal, vol. V, Paper on Kalidasa by T. J. Kcdai. 

23 Meghasandesa, I- 30 to 38. 

24 Meghasandesa I-31 and *» Meghasandesa I-33. 

^5 i^ Meghasandesa, I-34. This and the next two verses 

refer to the temple. 

26 Meghasandesa, I-37. 

27 in Meghasandesa, I-32 and Meghasandesa, I-38. 

28 i" Meghasandesa, I-31; 

in Meghasandesa, I-32; Meghasandesa, I-33; 

in Meghansande^a, I-35; qHw Meghasandesa, I-37. 
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to see UjjayinT.^^'’ But few people have stopped to think why Kalidasa 
took the cloud first to Vidisa and then westward to Uj jay ini. If Kalidasa 
was so partial to Ujjayinl, he could have taken the cloud straight away to 
Ujjayinl. That shows his very great partiality to the great imperial capital 
of his time, namely, Vidisa. Kalidasa could not think of anything else 
for one starting from Ramagiri and proceeding northwards than first to 
go to Vidisa; then he directs the cloud to visit Ujjayinl also. In so far as 
Vidisa is the scene of one of his dramas, *" he did not describe the city in 
tins poem. But Ujjayinl, the city of historical importance he had to des- 
cribe in detail, since that is not the scene of any other work of his. 

This great partiality for Vidisii justifies the assumption that Kalidasa 
lived at a time when Vidisa was a great imperial capital and that is only 
at the time when Agnimitra had his Court there. 

In the Raghuvarnsa we can see a clear allegorical representation of the 
decay in India under the later Mauryan kings, the revival of religion by 
Putyamitra and the birth of his great son who founded a new dynasty 
and who consolidated the empire that had broken up. One cannot miss 
a close resemblance between DilTpa and Putyamitra. Both were religiously 
minded. Dillpa, the representative of kingship in India, is informed by 
his Teacher that the continuity of kingship was about to be broken on 
account of the sins committed towards Kamadhenu : 

srfgsrmfw ff ii 

“There is this obstacle to your desires on account of the want of res- 
pect shown to her; Know you thus. Indeed, departure from showing 
respect to those who deserve respect obstructs prosperity.” DilTpa per- 
forms penances; he is blessed with a son. The very fact that he prefaces 
the mention of the dynasty of Raghu with sixteen royal virtues*^ that 
adorned the kings, indicates that he had in mind some kings who were 
not what the kings of the Raghu dynasty were. 

From the Mdlavikagnimitra we know that Pusyamitra had performed a 
great sacrifice, that he entrusted his grandson, Vasumitra with the respon- 
sibility of protecting the sacrificial horse, that the Yavanas attacked the 

^9 Meghasandesa, I-37. 

30 Malavikagnimitra. 3 ^ Raghuvarnsa, 1 - 79 ; 

32 In four verses, namely Raghuvarnsa, I-5 to 8. 
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horse on the banks of the Sindhu, that the boy hero defeated the Yavanas 
and recovered the horse and that Pusyamitra performed the sacrifice witli 
that horsc.^^ The incidents narrated in the third Canto of the Raghuvarnsa 
are closely similar to these historical facts. Indra steals the sacrificial horse 
of DilTpa, Dilipa sends his son Raghu who was then a mere boy, to re- 
cover the horse, Raghu fights with Indra and returns with victory. 

In the Malay ikagnimitra it is Pusyamitra’s son who marries the sister 
of the king of Vidarbha. In the Raghuvarnsa it is Dilipa’s grandson who 
marries the sister of the Vidarbha king. In the Raghuvarnsa it is DilTpa’s 
son who recovers the sacrificial horse that was stolen while in the Mala^ 
vikdgnimitra it is Pusyamitra’s grandson who performs this feat. Botli 
were mere boys and great heros. The agreement is far greater than the minor 
difference. 

From the Malavikagnimitra, it is found that Agnimiira had conquered 
Vidarbha and had sway over that area. He could decide about tlie succes- 
sion to the throne and he could practically dictate his terms to the Vidarbha 
king. In the Raghuvarnsa, it is found that the cont]uests of Raghu extended 
upto the southern extremity of India. This may be an exaggerated des- 
cription of the conquests of Agnimitra. Even the Mauryan empire did not 
extend to the extreme south of India. 

According to Kalidasa, Pusyamitra was not the emperor. He is styled 
Senadhipati in the Malavikagnimitra, though he performs the sacrifice. 
From the fact that even at the time of Pusyamitra, it is Agnimitra who is 
styled Raja, it may be concluded that according to Kalidasa, Agnimitra was 
the first real king after the revival of religious life in India. And 

33 The whole incident is mentioned in the letter of Pusyamitra to Agnimitra, 
which runs as follows : 

TO 1 

smt w 

mm m \ 

34 Raghuvamm, III-38 to 67. 
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in Raghtivarnsa also, the dynasty is called after Raghu and not after Dillpa. 
There is some parallel between these two facts. 

Raghu proceeds from Aparanta to Parasika by the land route/^’"' and 
the implication is that the sea-route is also available, perhaps as a shorter 
route and the common route. Unless Kalidasa wanted to give this impli- 
cation there is no need to specify that Raghu proceeded by land. In Para- 
sTka he met .the Yavanas. Although it is not specifically stated that 
he fought with the Yavanas in the Parasika country, there is the mention 
of Yavana women in that country. In Kerala he speaks about Kerala 
women; in the country of the Hunas, he speaks about the Huna 
women. Why should he speak about Yavana women in Parasika unless 
at the time of Kalidasa, Parasika was a Yavana kingdom.^ Parasika was a 
Yavana kingdom at the time of Agniniitra. The Greek empire in Asia 
collapsed some time after Agnimitra. 

From Parasika, Raghu proceeded northwards'^’ and reached the 
Sindhu.'^^’ Sindhu may mean only a river or we may accept the variant 
Vahksu and identify it with Oxus. Anyway Raghu reached a river to the 
north of Parasika and there he met the Hunas. This suggests that Kalidasa 
wrote the Raghidvamsa before the Huns crossed the Oxus and came to 
India. This is evidence for an earlier date for Kalidasa rather than for a 
later date. 

When the Raghuvamsa is closely studied, it is found that when Kali- 
dasa described Dilipa, Raghu and Aja, he had Pusyamitra, Agnimitra and 
Vasumitra in his mind. Aja, though a great hero, is of a soft nature. 
From the Harsacarita of Bana we find that Sumitra (perliaps a mistake for 
Vasumitra), son of Agnimitra, was fond of dramas.'^’ The reference may 
be to the same Vasumitra mentioned in the Malavikdgnimitra. 


35 Raghtivarnsa, IV-6o. 

36 Raghuvarnsa, IV-61. 

37 Raghwamsa, IV-54. 

3*^ Raghummia, IV-68. 

39 Raghuvamsa. IV-66. 

40 Raghuvamsa. IV-67. 

^ w^tfir^TgsTT^FjT- 

Harsacarita, yi Ucchvasa. 
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No conquest by an Indian king of a later day extends so far to the 
west as is found in the conquests of Raghu. And we know from history 
that the empire of Candragupta Maury a extended to Persia. If Kalidasa 
lived at a time not far removed from the glorious days of the Maury an 
empire, he must have heard of its extent, and in Raghu’s conquests, he 
might have given a (perhaps exaggerated) description of how Agnimitra 
revived the entire glory of the Mauryan empire even in its extent. It is 
not the empire of Samudragupta nor of Yasovarman that Kalidasa could 
have had in mind when he described the conquests of Raghu; it is the 
empire of Candragupta Maurya that was his original, if at all he had some 
historical original for his description. He might have written the great 
epic to inspire the king and the nation with a sense of the lost glory of 
the Mauryan empire, with a desire to revive the greatness, to restore the 
vast empire, to reconsolidate the dismembered empire. He could not have 
written the poem for the pleasure of a Vikramaditya; he could have written 
it only to give inspiration and courage to a nation that had fallen into 
unhappy days after a long glorious past. The unification of India, the 
restoration of religion and piety into national life as a necessary preli- 
minary to the revival of the decaying civilization and the waning power, 
the stirring up of a spirit of patriotism — these must have been the purpose 
(if a poet has a purpose at all) that moved Kalidasa to write the epic poem. 

In the Kumdrasambhava also, one can sec, if one looks carefully, the 
same idea that is found in the Raghtwarnsa; namely, the great empire built 
up by Candragupta, extending far beyond the modern India, its destruc- 
tion, the decay and corruption in national life, the divorce of religion and 
piety from the life of the people, consequent foreign domination and 
oppression, the nation’s penance and united call through the person of 
king Pusyamitra to the great God to be reunited to the country and her 
affairs, the final union of the Divine with the life of the country, the birth 
of Agnimitra, the great national hero, as the result of this union, the res- 
toration of the country from foreign domination and oppression by this 
hero and the enjoyment by the country of freedom and prosperity. The 
political allegory of the Kumdrasambhava will be dealt with in greater detail 
in another paper. Here I have simply given the general outline. 


C. Kunhan Raja 



The earliest Phases of the Oompauy’s Indigo Trade 

The dyeing demands of Europe and also to a certain extent of Asia, 
compelled the Company to take an eager interest in indigo during the 
earlier half of the 17th century. Even in the i6th century the English 
used to obtain it from the Portuguese. John Nieuhoff says, by the middle 
of the jyth century, “Aniel or Indigo (was) first of all transported (into 
Brasil) by the Portugueses from the Canary Islands”. English trade in this 
commodity through Aleppo was also developed by this time. Attempts 
to grow it in England were also made. 

Burma where “they use to pricke the skinne, and to put on it a kinde 
of anile or blacking, which doth continue alwayes”, apparently demanded 
some indigo. Samarkhand, Kashgar and other contiguous countries, as 
well as India consumed indigo even in the early 17th century. Arabia and 
Iran also furnished attractive markets to the Company, at this time. 

Dr. Balkrishna says, “India continued to enjoy the monopoly” (of 
supplying indigo) “till the middle of the seventeenth century”. It may 
be however noted here that Ceylon indigo was of European commercial 
interest certainly earlier than 1638. One of the clauses in the Treaty 
concluded between the Dutch and Rajasimha of Simhala m 1638, lays down 
that the ‘‘scrvice(s)” which the armed forces of the (Dutch) United Chartered 
East India Company were to render to “His Majesty’s lands of Ceylon... 
shall be recouped by His Majesty in cinnamon, pepper, cardamom, indigo, 
wax, rice and other valuable products of his country”. Maetsukyer says 
that it was “found growing in a wild state in the seven Cories”, in 1650. 
“Ten ware den indigo he says, “die in de 7 Cories in’t wilt tc wassen 
gevonden wort’’. 

He however adds, “We, for our part, have attached little importance 
to the latter (indigo), the less that, although it could easily be manu- 
factured, wc should have to do it all through our own people, which would 
perhaps cost the Company not less than what the indigo could be pro- 
cured for in other places, (...wcllicht niet minder soude komen tc kosten, 
dan den indigo op andcrc plactscn ingekost wort...) so that wc may reap 
only a small profit thereby”. But there were hopes. “The samples re- 
cently sent us by the Opper koopman Adriaen Van der Mcydcn from 
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Negombo (about twenty miles from the modern capital) are somewhat 
better than the earlier although they do not include a finished specimen”. 

According to Nieuhoff, “in the year 1642 one Gillin Venant brought 
sonic indigo-seed from the American islands into Brasil”. “The Indigo” 
after some effort “came to its full Perfection, several Patterns of which were 
sent into Holland”. “The wild Anicl” also grew “in Brasil in great plenty”. 

Baldaeus points out, “It is sowed in several Places about Agra; in 

Fettapour, 12 Cos from Agra; near the City of Byana, 30 Cos from Agra 
(where is the best); near the City of Bassaunc, 38 Cos from Agra; near 
the City of Kindowcn, 4c^ Cos from Agra”. “The broad indigo” “grows 
about two Leagues from Amadabath, the Capital City of Gusurattc, 
specially in the Village of Circhecs”. “Among those Commodities which 
arc transported from Masulipatam, the Indigo (is) none of the least”. He 
adds that several varieties were available for exportation. “The Indigo 
Laura” or “Indigo de Bnyana” is said to be the first crop “of three different 
sorts”, “is call’d Voutby”, “the second Gerry, and the third Catteel”. The 
chief Signs of the goodness of the Indigo arc, its Lightness and feeling dry 
betwixt the Fingers, its swimming upon the Water, and, if thrown upon 
burning Coals, its emitting a Violet-colour’d Smoke, and leaving but little 
Ashes behind”. Among others, Flkington, (in his letter of 31st. December, 
1614) similarly speaks of various kinds of indigo, and their purchase prices. 

Baldaeus also says, “Hereabouts (in south India and Ceylon?) also 
grows the Indigo call d AnicI de Biant by those of Gusuratte”. The trans- 
lator s marginal note says, though later on, “Good indigo is also made in 
Coromandel”. 

When Oxwicke and Farewell were trying to purchase indigo at Broach 
Aldworth advised them riot to buy “that which will not swim”. 

Finch writes that roundabout Cickell (Sarkhej)” “in a townc 4c. from 
Amadavar , nill was made”. This was however not “so good as that 
of Biana . Another variety was “called cole, of a grosse sort”. “Some 
three courses from Amadavar”, says Withington, “is the chiefe place 
(Sarkhej) where they make theire flatte indico, and there wee spente twoe 
or three dayes in seeing the makinge thereof”.^ 

’ i Nieuhoff’s Remarkable Voyages and Travels to Brasil; Bal Krishna, 
Commercial Relations between India and England; Khan, The East India Trade in 
the XVII century; Fitch’s account in Hakluyt, Foster etc.; Finch’s narrative in 
Purchas, Foster etc.; Office copy of the Dutch treaty in the Government Archives 
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“Indicoe Byana*’ (carried by the Royal Anne to England) as distinct 
from indigo dust which is not priced at all in the list, cost the Old Joint 
Stock about 78*25 mahmudis a maund of 23)4 seers, by i6iy, 1882 maunds 
(of 24 isecrs) “Indico Serquese’’ cost 75*981 mahmudfs and 15 pice, while 
15 “small maunds” of the same commodity were rated at little over C45 
mahmudis, lower down in the list. 12 churls of “indicoe Jambasar” (in 
Broach) conveyed by the Lion, was purchased at 1,132 mahmudis and 10^2 
pice. The prices of the Sarkhej and Biana varieties are referred to later on, 
(for example) in the letter to Methwold and others dated 26th. August, 
1619, and samples sent from Masulipatam are praised highly. In 1621, 
we however find that “Jambuzar indico, in England is valued (as it isj 
nought and not worth the fraught whome”. Jambusar and Sarkhej indigoes 
arc distinguished in Martin’s letter from Broach, of 12th October, 1621. 
Bickford and others again wrote from Sarkhej twelve days later that the 
Jambusar indigo was not to “be medcled withall, it not being worth the 
carriage home”. The Company had forbidden its exportation to England. 

Indigo was sold at this time near Ahmadabad m “squar baskets 
(which were) not made all of one bignesse”. Another difficulty in the way 
of accurately indicating the weight of a bale lay in the fact that “all indicoe 
fills not alike”. 

Malyncs in his Lex Mercatoria says that there were two sorts of 
indigo, “Carquez” (22d. a lb.) and “Aldcas’ (i8d. a lb.). 

In the '‘Note of Merchandise and commodities in the St. Salvador and 
St. John* of August, 1602, we find “pepper, cinnamon, cloves, indigo, 
silks, calicoes, ginger, wax”, “ambergris, pearls” etc., arriving at Lisbon. 
“The lading of four ships of the East India for Lisbon” (in 1603) included 
indigo, spices, gems, cotton goods and silk. 

In 1604, Turkey Merchants complained that the direct importation 
of indigo spices, silks and other commodities from the East resulted in 
damage to their Levant trade. 

Finch who says in 1609 “that the Portingals are still the fundamental 
cause of all our losses”, was desirous “that against the next year we might 
have our whole stock employed in rich indigo with some other drugs there 

(Ceylon); Instructive voot D. E. Hecr Jacob van Kittensteyn” etc.; Baldacus, A Tnic 

and Exact Description of Malabar and Coromandel as also of the Isle of 

Ceylon” etc; O.C., (II) 223; Withington’s account in Purchas, “A journey over 
Land ”etc., and Foster etc. 
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(at Cambaya) to be had for our shipping”. “I would be glad , he adds, 
“to do anything for the^ good of our right worshipful Company He 
also says that he “was sent to buy mil or indigo at Byana in November, 
1610” “The country Vv'hich affordeth that rich nill which takes name of 
Byana is not above twentie or thirtie cose long”. Biana m Bharatapura 
lies about fifty miles away from Agra. By the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the town was “ruinate, save two sarayes and a long bazar, with a 
few stragling houses”. Next year, Finch “departed from Agra for 
Labor and carried twelve carts laden with nil in hope of a good price”. 

“This herbe, being cut the moncth of aforesaid, is cast into a long 
cisternc, where it is pressed downc with many stones, and then filled with 
water till it be covered; which so remaineth for certaine dayes, till the subs' 
tance of the herbe be gone into the water. They let the water forth into 
another round cisternc, in the middest of which is another small, cisterne or 
center; this water being thus drawne fortli, they labour with great staves, 
like batter or white starch, and then let it settle, scumming off the cleare 
water on the toppe; then labouring it afresh, and let it settle againe, draw- 
ing forth the cleare waters; doing this oft, till nothing but a thicke subs- 
tance remaine, which they take fourth and spread on cloth to dry in the 
sunne; and being a little hardened, they take it in their hands, and making 
small balls, lay then on the sand to dry (for any other thing would drinkc 
up the colour); this is the cause of the sandy foot. So if raine fall, it looseth 
his colour and glosse, and is called Aliad”. 

“Some deceitfully will take of the herbs of all three crops and steepe 
them all together, hard to be discerned, very knavishly. Fowre things are 
required in nill : a pure graine, a violet colour, his glosse in the sunne, and 
that it be dry and light, so that swimming in the water or burning in the 
fire it cast forth a pure light violet vapour, leaving a few ashes”, 

A merchant named Ferdinando Cotton wrote to the Company in 
November, 1612, “The Trade hath above 1000 churls of indigo, good store 
of silk, some cinnamon; the Hector hath indigo, aloes, cloves, pepper”. 
The earlier Court Minutes refer to the sale of indigo not at all infrequently. 
Floris bought some indigo and cotton yarn at Masulipatam in 1614, and 
expected to reap a profit of “six or seven for one”. Surat says on 19th August 
of the same year that Indigo, cotton goods, sugar and green ginger were some 
of “the chief English commodities in Surat”. The availability of indigo and 
cotton yarn at Masulipatam is also referred to in the same document. 
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By the end of that year we find Surat regarding it (and cotton goods, 
yarn etc.) as ‘‘fit to be reladen for England”. Edwardes writing from 
Alimcdabad, a little later, regards it as a very lifcrative article of merchan- 
dise “more profitable than any other commodity from those parts”, while 
Preston says on 17th December that it was found abundantly in the Ahme- 
dabad market and was cheap in price. John Sandcroftc from that town 
quoted the pfice to the Company, and pointed out that there was enough 
of It “to lade three or four ships”. Purchases of indigo at Ahmedabad are 
referred to by Aldworthe on 28th Eebruai’y, by Sandcroftc on ist March, 
and Dodsworth on 5th November 1615. An attempt to procure it there by 
Browne was delayed (according to his letter of loth Eebruary, 1618), be- 
cause of want of money. 

A document of 29th December 1614 refers to its availability at 
“Baroach”, the method of purchase and of packing it for transportation 
abroad. Preston writes from Ahmedabad to the Company on ist January, 
1615 that there was another market of indigo at Lahore which vied with 
tliat of Ahmedabad. Hawkins refers to Nicholas Uffler beins at “Labor 
With a remainder of indigo that was in William Finches power”. By the 
middle of that year, the Hope with a cargo of indigo left for Europe. 

Roc is requested to get musters from Agra in 1616. His letter to 
Sultan Caroline (Khurjram) of the same year sums up the English case to 
the Mughul thus: — “Our kingdom is naturally the most fructfull m Europe 
and the most abundant in all sorts of armes, cloth, and what soever is 
necessary tor mans use : besides which, your Highncs I suppose knowes 
not wee yccrly bring into your port in ready mony 50,000 rialls of eight, 
for which wee only carry away callicoes and indigoes, to the enriching of 
your Highness kingdomcs with silver”. Moreover, “for curious and rare 
toyes, we have better meanes to furnish Your Highnes then any other, our 
kingdomc abounding with all arts and our shipping trading into all the 
world; whereby there is nothing under the sunne which wee arc not able 
to bring, if we knew Your Highnes pleasure, what you did most affect”. 
Writing two years later, to Kcrndgc at Surat, he advises against submitt 
ing to Portuguese dictation in this matter. “Yf they miscnforme not from 
Mesolapatan, thcr is great store of indico shipt at some ports to the sowth, 
all which take curtaasses (passes) of our enemies and pay them duties for 
licence as lords of the sea*. Quasi-privateering was the weapon to be used 
to achieve their objective. The justification for this action, probably to 
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be regarded as shady, according to our twentieth century ideas, was a simple 
one. “If wee doc it not, the Dutch will''.^ 

In the years that immediately follow, English interest in the mer- 
chandise continues unabated. In February, 1619, 278 fardles were sent 
from Agra to Surat through John Bangham. But next month, Surat urges 
Agra to buy more. It was then selling in the “aldeas” about Agra, at 24 
to 25 rupees a man a. 

On 17th March Surat wrote two letters, one to Broach referring to 
tlie buying of cardamoms and the other to Ahmadabad mentioning that 
all the cash in the hands of the Agra factors was spent on procuring the 
indigo referred to above. The prices at the time seem to have warranted 
a restriction of purchases at Ahmadabad. 

By this time, Surat writes to the Company, “Your Agra capliila in there 
cominge downe wearc sett uppon by thceves on the way some 22 dayes 
jurncy hence thatt tooke from them 14 churlcs Byana indico and killed four 
or five servantes thatt attended itt.” Bangham wrote from Gwalior on 
25th February, 1619, “I am sorye to heare of John Younges disaster etc., 
yett am in good hope of better sucksess, which God graunt.” The truth 
seems to be that Young who was in charge of the cjafila refused to pay the 
“custom or radarec, whereof it seems demand was made,” and thereujx)n 
the toll-guard slew his escort and plundered the caravan. 

We may note here that indigo at this time was usually sold by the 

‘churlc’, ^bundle’ or ‘fardle’. This unit was of two kinds, — one of about 
five manas, and the other of about four. Leachland of Ahmadabad, for 

example, refers to a proposed sale of indigo, at “50 rupes per fardle of four 

mands and 7 scares”, by a broker who is said to be ‘a sutcllc knave’. 

Another caravan from Agra of 1,600 camels was detained at Chopra 
about 60 miles from Burhanpur (“some thirty course on this side 
Brampore”) shortly afterwards, at the instigation of a Portuguese jeweller 
named Francisco Soares, by ‘that neast of rouges’. The mischief was done, 
according to Biddulph, “per one Condye Suffer, Armenian, who Francisco 

2 Brit. Mus. Egerton Ms. 2122, f. i, f. 124; 2123, f. 77; 2123, f. 82, f. loi. Cal. 
St. Papers Col. series etc. 1513-1616, 309, 327 etc.; Domestic Corresp. Jac. I, Vol. X, 
no. 27; OC, 10; Letters Received I; OC., 90; Ct. Bk. Ill; C.S.P. 737, 763, 776 etc.; 
OC., 213, 194a; 215, 187, 258; Eng. Factories 1618-21 etc.; OC., 609 (written on 
paper of Indian make); OC., (II) 221, 224; OC., (Ill) 289; Hawkins in Parchas, 
Foster etc.; Addl. Ms. 6115, f. 96; Foster: The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to 
India, OC., 612, etc. 
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Swarycs, Portingall, leftc there at his departure for Decann, as his pro- 
curador to follow this busynes to stay the English goods”. In fact, 
(Nicholas) Bangham and Sprage, two English factors, had defrauded the 
Portuguese merchant of the sale proceeds of some “cheyne ware etc.” 

The Engjish petitioned Mirza Abdul Rahim (son of Akbar’s guardian, 
Bairam Khan) the then Khankhanan, to obtain redress for their three 
grievances — arrest of the qafila, imprisonment of Sprage and plundering of 
indigo. Their agent conscious of their nation’s sea-power bearded the lion in 
his den, and after some discussion, told him that reprisals might follow. 
‘‘When I saw noe hope of present release of the goods, I tould him that 
cverye yeare our shipps did guard the Princes and merchants shipps to and 
from the Red Sea againe to Suratt, and therefore doubted not but wee 
should finde justice one waye or other.” The Mughul however was too 
cultured to brag. He replied with dignity that he “had noe shipps now; 
yf met with any of his, bid us take them; yf tooke the King or Princes, 
must give answere to them, who would strictly require it of us.” But 
the historian cannot but note that previous English quasi-privateerings must 
have made the Khankhanan know that the threat was no idle one. We 
thus come across the link between English quasi-privateering and expan- 
sion of the Company’s trading activities, once again. In any case, after 
receipt of the Prince’s instructions, he “gave presente order for a full resti- 
tucion without further delay or question.” The English loss in indigo 
was to be made good, and a “quiett and secure passage” was to be given 
to them through any part of the region under his government. 

In October, 1623, we find the English enumerating this grievance to 
the Hakim of the Mughal along with other “wrongs, oppressions, losses, 
and hindrances sustaned by the English nation liveing under the protection 
and tiranous government of Sultan Ckoron and his officers”. The entry 
runs thus: — “For iq churles of Biana indigo taken away by force in anno 
1618 out of the Agra caphilo brought downc by John Young in the gagere 
of Shanawes Chon which at mns. 4J/2 of 30 pice weight the scare per churle 
is mns. 63; the same at rup. 35 per maun is rup. 2,205 which at M. 2^ 
per peecc amounts to the some of M. 4, 961.8”. 

In addition to prejudicial interferences by Mughul officers there were 
also the vagaries of the weather to be contended with by the English trader 
in indigo. Owing to ”such unaccustomed raynes (which) hath 'drowned 
the greatest parte of new indicoc in the countryes”, it was perceived by the 
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middle of 1621 that its price would go up. About two weeks later, Agra 
wrote, “By report this hundred yeares there hath not bin such cxtrcmitic 
of raynes, insoe much that most parte of the new indicoe drowned and the 
old much improoved.” 

But by November, Surat managed to make “200 bales ,Biana indico 
and 9,000 maunes Serqiies”, “ready for imbaling” in ships proceeding to 
England. In 1622, indigo was very dear. As it formed the principal com- 
modity to be purchased at Agra, even the dissolution of the factory there, 
it is pointed out, might be recommended, on account of the high price. A 
rumour that the English wanted to make large purchases of indigo made its 
price soar up higher. Halstead and others at Ahmadabad however expected 
on 1 2th September, to be able to buy more than 100 fardles. But about a 

week later, Halstead died, and the “Cutwall sensed up all our moneys, 

goods, and clothes, beginninge with the deceased, and soc proceeded wirli 
us all, nott leavinge one ragge to shift us, not bedd or coatc to lye on“. He 
also “choptt (i.e. put the official chapa on) all our bookes of accompts, 
wrytinge and chambers, and taken possession of all”. Probably the 
Englishmen offered some resistance, because the police officers arc also said 
to have “disgracefully beate us and would have carryed us bound to the 
bassar (market place) and there inflickted further punnishmentt uppon us, 
but by meanes of a brybe wee stopptt there furey”. The English had just 
bought an “additional” 136 fardles of indigo. Elerc is therefore another 
example of the kind of interference by Indian authorities which served as a 
deterrent to the Company’s (indigo) trade. On loth December', Surat says 
that “the London, Jonas and Lyon now richlye laden with clothing, silke 

and indicoe, with above 8,000 maims of pepper shott into hould 

amongst the churlges (of indigo) and now about the i^th or 20th present... 
shall with Gods permition sett sayle togeather for” Europe. Early next 
year, Surat was informed by Ahmadabad of the purchase of 8,000 manas 
of indigo, 7,000 at Sarkhej, and the rest at Ahmadabad. 

Heyncs and Parker again report from Ahmadabad a few days later 
that they were sending 671 packages of indigo and cotton goods after 
having finished their Dholka purchases. The indigo sent, weighed 4,784 
manas. Almost an equal quantity was to follow. But 35^500 rupees more 
were to be sent them to meet their obligations ‘Mamootte Tuckey’ was 
urging tlfcm to buy Dholka (indigo) of which the Dutch were reported to 
have purchased 500 units. But Surat vetoed the idea and Mahmud Taqi 
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was naturally sad over it. He was the Diwan of Ahmadabad, and an 
adherent of Shah Jahan, He probably found means to get the local Fnglish 
agents on his side. But in their instructions dated 25th March, Surat 
remained firm, and declined to buy from him. On 3rd April, wc arc told, 
Taqi got his ii]digo down to Ahmadabad, and the merchants selling indigo 
were forbidden not to sell any, till Tacji has succeeded in disposing of his. 
Negotiations were however at last opened with Taqi. He wanted casii 
down, at the rate of Rs. 40/- a bale for his 371 packages. The new and 
coarse indigo could be bought at that time for Rs. 7^ to 8 per mana. 
“Above 100 bales of indicoc (which was) to winter with (some) silke at 
Mocho” were made ready by Surat, early in 1623, for shipment to 
Hngland. We also find Oflfley at Broach reporting to Rastcll on 22nd 
October, 1623 that all the indigo was sent that very day. Leachland 
writing to Surat by the end of that year says that he contracted for 
about 1,200 churlcs, and was negotiating for 2,500 more. Some indigo 
was also bought at Cambay by the same time. Between 1624 and 1629 
the dyeing industries of Europe went on consuming indigo eagerly, 
and English merchants showed themselves keen to purchase Biana in pre- 
ference to Sarkhej. It was ordered from home that 33% of the Company \s 
imports must be Biana. On 15th November, 1624, Swally however asked 
the Company to reconsider its decision pointing out that Biana cost a 
third more. 

Again on 4th February, 1625, they point out that (flat) Sarkhej was 
available at Rs. 12/- a mana, while (round) Biana was 27 to 32 ru[;ces ‘that 
niaund'. The difference in the English prices of the two commodities were 
not in ratio to their Asiatic costs. They bought some Sarkhej, but could 
not buy any Biana for want of funds. 

By the end of 1627, the Dutch are said to be purchasing indigo 
“without fcarc or witt”, and pushing up prices. In three weeks’ time, tlic 
English at Agra had however succeeded in procuring inspire of Dutch oppo- 
sition about 200 units at 32*5 to 35 rupees, a mana. There was some more 
available, but neither of the European nations had any cash to buy it with. 
The Asiatic refused credit to both. By March, Sarkhej (new) was available 
at 1275 to ^4*25 Rs. a mana. 

Sarkhej continues to be bought (for example, by Boothby) by 1630. 
The Dutch by their huge purchases put the price up, thus inconveniencing 
the English factors. ‘Synda soliciteth us to settle a factory there’, wrote 
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Wyldc in 1629, “which we mcanc to attempt, having sent thither a broker 
to bring us musters of all comoditys there”. The same record also men- 
tions that a supply of cfnnanion had already been sent to Europe, that the 
Agra indigo was 300% dearer than Sarkhej, and that indigo was purchased 
at Ajmira. In pursuance of the plan to settle the new factory “we sent” 
“our broker to vSmdee” He “is at last againe returned after much trouble 
and danger uppon the way, having been detained upward of 8 months, by 
reason of warrs and diffcrenceis betweene the Rajacs through whose country 
hcc was to passe”. Again, wc come across an instance of a local war deterring 
the growth of indigo trade. Out of his samples, “two bales of indicoc 
with sundry musters of white cloth, wc send you uppon (some) ships; if they 
shall be found useful in England and bcncficiall to recompence the expence 
and charge of settling a factory m that place, your worships may determine, 
and we shall endeavour its performance”. But Rastell’s letter of 6rh 
October (1630) points out that there occurred another of those famines 
which interfered with growth of indigo. He (and his Council) consequently 
refrained from instructing Ahmadabad to buy. On the last day of that 
year Surat wrote, “Many buyers, as well Dutch as Persians, Armenians, etc. 
having furnished themselves with the choycest ware (of the passed yeares 
growth) at excessive higli rates, there” remained little room for making profi- 
table purchases. Even indigo of very poor quality could not be purchased 

at less than 18 Rs. a mana. In the country “about Amadabad 

this yeares whole cropp on the ground is not likely to produce above two 
or three hundred fardles, which in former tymes hath not been soc little as 
4 or 5,000”. The Company had asked Surat to buy more ‘indicoe’ and 
less ‘callicoeh But these instructions could not under these circumstances 
he possibly obeyed. They promised however ship some Biana. 

The S’Gravenhagc (Dutch) was carying 886 churls of indigo and her 
consort 800 churls, of the same in 1632. By the end of that year, Cirqueze 
and Amadabad went up in price, till the same level as that of Agra and 
Biana was reached. 

A record from Agra, dated 12th November 1633 estimates that the 
annual indigo output of the region round Agra came to 15,000 manas 
Of this 33% was Biana. The indigo made at “Coaria, Conic” and 
“Jellaly” (of Aligad tahsil.?^) was not so good. 

The emperor had farmed the whole produce to Manoharadasa Danda. 
The transliteration of the name as given by Foster is wrong. 
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It IS said that Mir Muhanimad Amin (Mir Jumla) had pulled wires 
from behind the scene. He “did not onely cherish but hatch it (the plan 
of granting a monopoly) for his ownc advantage, b'ecause (one year) he had 
sent for his ownc accompt 1,200 fs. of indico into Persia overland”. 

The English therefore thought of allying witli the Dutch and refusing 
to buy any of the dyeing stuff, so that the Indian Government might be 
induced to recqnsider its decision. A draft agreement was actually drawn 
up and discussed, on 15th November, 1633, while a scale of prices at which 
both nations were prepared to buy, was formulated. It was proposed lo 
the Dutch that 42 rupees were to be paid for every Akbari mana of old, 
and 38 for that of new Biana, while a Surat mana of Sarkhej was not to 
be bought at any price exceeding eighteen rupees. The Dutch agreed. 

The alternative suggestion that the English themselves should under' 
take to farm the supply was however considered to be undesirable for more 
than one reason. 

The ‘solcmne contract consisting of i ^ distinct articles’ was however, 
the English complained, evaded in practice by the Dutch. At an excessive 
price their chief at Agra bought a large quantity from the Hindu merchant, 
just before the conclusion of the Anglo-Dutch agreement. ‘After all this 
projecting’, says the disappointed President Methwold on 2nd January, 
1634, “these designes arc now crossed by the proceedings of the Dutch, 
who came this day and with some shew of sorrow presented to this Councell 
their principal factors letter from Agra, advertizing that he hath (as it 
seemes upon ,some former orders sent him long before the knowledge of any 
treaty) bought a percell of 1,500 fardles, amounting to 6,000 maen ol 
Byana indicoc at 61 rupees the maen”. 

Captain Richard Allnutt reports that brokers told him that the perfi- 
dious Dutch had even declared their readiness to purchase all the indigo 
at a fixed rate, provided the English were not allowed to procure any. This 
promise (according to his version) induced the Indian Government u> 
establish a monopoly. 

The impartial historian must however point out in the same breath 
that according to the Governor of Surat “Mr. Hopkinson (had) made an 
overtime unto him of a contract for indicoc, in imitation of the contracts, 
in Persia”, ‘Mezer Mulck’ (Mir Miisa Muizz-uEMulk, the Governor 
was induced by this suggestion to become “the first projectour of this busi- 
ness (granting of a monopoly) unto the king.” 
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It must also be remembered that according to the version of the 
hnglish themselves, the Dutch ‘punctually observed’ the indigo contract 
“after it was knowne. ‘ The mishapp fell out but few daies before; and if 
It had not so falne out, wee had bene undoubtedly free of this incombrnnce 
before this tyme.” 

Fremlen at Agra however foolishly contracted to purckase a consider- 
able quantity from the Dutch, much to the annoyance of ^urat which was 
prej)aring itself to smile in its sleeves at the locking up of a large Dutch 
capital by the highly priced indigo. “Mr. Fremlen much against ther (ol 
the Indian broker) advise,” says Methwold, “had most improvidently bought 
j.cKX) (2,000) md. Ecobaer of Byana indicoe at 64 rups. per md.”' 

There was perhaps some consolation to the F.nglish in India in the 
thought that the hated Dutch were not themselves doing too well in the 
indigo business. ‘The Dutch Generali and Coiincsell’ had written that 
they^had been able to sell their Sarkhej for 40 ‘styvers’, and their Biana 
only at an actually lower than Sarkhij rate — 35 ‘styvers’. 

But English trade, it could not be denied, was hit very hard, indeed. 

“Agra hath proved like that curst cowe which hath given a good soopc 

of milck and kickt it downe with her hcele.” Moreover, the indigo in 
one of their caravans was drenched with ram between Viara and Bardoli 
by this time. The Company’s factors could not possibly (they pointed out 
in desperation) “strugle with monopolists that are backt from the treasury 
of one of the richest monarchs in the world.” But they could not at the 
same time fail to appreciate their employers’ standpoint that indigo was 
“the prime or principall commodity of all others.” Prospects of obtaining 
cheap supplies were however remote. “The little which you will receive 
now,” they add, “you will receive too much.” 543 bales Biana had to be 
purchased at 61 rupees a mana, and in consequence, all the cash in hand 
was spent, and more had to be borrowed. The silver lining was however 
appearing. “Mezer Mulck” “subtilly forseeing the ruync of our trade, 
whicli in the deadness of these tymes depending wholy upon indicoe and, 
that shut up from us under these hard conditions, wee could not continue 
long here, from whenct? must needs ensue the ruync also of his port at least, 

3 RR. Mis. XXIV; B.M.E. Ms. 2122, f. 64, f. 1, f. 138, £. 66; O.C, 831; 
B.M.E. Ms. 2123. ff. 54, 70, 134, 141, 143, 142; F.R. Java, III, pt. i; F.R. Mis. 1 ; 
O.C., 1169, 1180, 1291; Surat Factory outward letter book I; O.C., 1335, 1442; F.R. 
Siir. I; cii; Hague Transcripts I, IX, nos. 305, 306 and 313; O.C., 1543 A, ^ 5 *^* 1519. 
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if no worse events,” approached the Imperial Government ‘‘for a totall 
mlargement or some such relaxation at least as might concerne us or the 
Dutch nation.” A compromise suggested by the Central Government 
was however unacceptable to the English. They again say in this letter 
that indigo w^as the sole merchandize now remayning in these his (the 
Mughul s) dominions which wee could returnc for our country, or tliat 
otherwise we might have leave to depart from hence, in prosecution of some 
more profitable designe/’ 

To get out of the difficulty, negotiations were continued both with the 
Ndughul and the Outch, and neither of these parties, the English affirm, 
were easy to tackle. The king is so basely covetuous,*' they say, “that 
all appearanc’s of profitt hoodwmkes him so much that he cannot sec those 
inconveniences which goe hand in hand therewith.” “They have no 
power,” alleged tlie Dutch in their turn, “to consent unto such an obliga- 
tion” (the renewal of the contract which had meanwhile expired). “If they 
(the Dutch) can perjudice us by any act of intervention, we know their 
affeccioiis and can guess at what they would willingly loose to weary us 
totally out of the whole trade.” 

That the Mughul was perturbed at the possible prospect of the English 
relmcjuishing Surat at that time is apparent from many records. In a 
letter from the Mughul Governor of Surat (for example) the English were 
told that he believed that their discontent in respect of the monopoly of 
indico might prove to be the “greatest motive” in leaving Surat. The 
English President had gone away from Surat temporarily, because of his 
engagements at Goa. The Mughul officer took it to be a permanent relin- 
quishment, and according to the English records, entreated the President 
and others to come back. 

On 14th April, 1635, Surat at last definitely received the welcome 
information that the Mughul had thought fit to terminate the grant of a 
monojx)ly in indigo. “The 14th of April, wee received the Kings firmaen, 
which assured us of the dissolution of the monopoly; but withall wee heard 
of no lower price than 50 or 48 rup. per maen.” But to thwart Dutch plans 
a quantity was bought by the English at Ahmadabad. “Wee had nor then 
nor since,” says Surat, “any warrant to invest much mony in that corner 
dity; yet somewhat wee did cn order that might interrupt their proceedings; 
and by an appearance of buying more, wee put them upon the worst parcell 
of indigo that ever was made in Amadabad.” The mutual competition 
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had of course a good deal to do with the then current high prices. But 
when Balacanda impeded the English dealings in indigo, the two European 
nations drew together, and formed an agreement which prevented Asiatics 
from sending their indigo to Persia in Dutch or English vessels. , 

By the beginning of 1636, the English hope of making profit to the 
exclusion of the Dutch through ‘Tatha, alius Sinda’ was rising. “Above 
all conveniences, transportation from Agra thither, soe much better chcape, 
will bee a happie opportunity tio weary, if not to weare out, the (Dutch) 
from givcing those excessive prices for Agra indico, when wee shall in meere 
carnadge save 5 rup. per maen of that place”. Tlien their broker Dhanaji, 
(according to Methwold’s letter of April) bought indigo in Agra, at prices 

ranging between 45 and 56 rupees. “Hee sauced the Elollanders” who 

were compelled to offer higher rates. But the action was unwise from the 
commercial point of view. 

In September, (1636) Ahrnadabad says, “Of this years indico 7,000 
maunds is computated to bee of the finer sort that swims; and the rest 
bannawe or coorsc indico.” This ‘bannawe’ or ‘bunnah’ may have some- 
thing to do with bana ( = jungle). 

The Biana is still the prized variety, in 1638, and its dyeing capacity 
IS about 50% superior to that of the cheap kind. The same year, the 
Company wants 600 churls (at about 14I. a churl) to be sent by the Dis- 
covery. Robinson’s letter of 26th December, tells us that indigo was abun- 
dant that year, and that the superior grade was even less than 20 rupees a 
mana. But Fremicn expected to supply the Company with 2,000 manas of 
Biana at 45 rupees (inclusive of transportation charges to Surat) etc. by the 
end of 1639. It became 70% dearer than Sarkhej. 

Surat writes on 28th January 1640 that finding the prices likely to go 
up the English eager to steal a march over the Dutch bought from 
“Devegee Saw a wealthy Banian merchant,” 661 bales “of the best sort, 
swiming indico” and 340 of an inferior kind which “doth not swimme, but 
burnes well, and is a sort that in these latter years hath bine fraequently 
sent you and not much disliked by you”. The rates were cheap enough, 
22*25 mana) for the better, and 16*25 inferior variety. 

An enclosure to a Basra letter of the same year says, “Every fardle 

contains 117 vaqueas, which is 3 munds, 23 scare, 6)4 pice. ..•••for 

which at present is offered but 56 ryalls. We meane Cirques indico; that 
of Agra at present is worth but 125 ryalls for the above specified fardle.” 
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It was hoped by the very end of that year (1640) to send the expedition 
to Iran with a lading of indigo, sugar and cotton goods. The Swan and 
the Mary carried a supply to Europe, and 540 r’norc bales could not be 
sent because no ship was available. The factors expected to sell these 
either in the Iranian or the Basra market. The ‘Scinda’ indigo laded on the 
Swan was thought to be better than the Sarkhej, though worse than the 
Riana. The opening up of a commerce with “Synda” in indigo, calicoes etc. 

IS welcomed by the General Court, convened at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 
on 1 2th March, 1640, specially because of the probability that the 
Portuguese would keep the Dutch away from trading there. 

457 bales of the best kind were sent by the Crispiana. The factors 
wanted to obtain 200 bales more of new Biana, but the rains damped their 
hopes. The English and the Dutch combined against the Indian seller, 
but could not force him to come to anything lower than ‘40 rupees that 
maund.’ The Company was however selling Biana at ns. (a pound) in 
1640, and “7s. 6d. per pound, at three six months tyme'’ in 1641. 

In 1643, Ahmadabad ‘makers’ began “to frame indico of the green 
leaf, as in Agra, and so it becomes very pure and good; yet the price 
thereof is pitcht so high that we are resolved not yet to buy more than 
100 fs. of that making.’' George Tash at Ahmadabad was however re- 
quested to buy about 500 bales of ‘‘the last years round indico, a much 
cheaper commodity than what was produced from tlic green leaf. 

The Company solid in its adamantine conservatism refused to 
admit any new fangled methods in the indigo business. In their letter of 
27th November, 1643, to Surat, they point our that a “new face 
or fabrique ’ was being given to Sarkhej, This was not to be tolerated by 
any means. The Dutch had passed off Sarkhej as Lahore, and there were 
complaints. “Wee therefore desire that old customes may be kept and the 
commodity appeare in its wonted forme.” While arranging exports from 
Surat, indigo was to be a prime concern. But it was to be seen to that the 
merchandise was of good quality. 

The European market was exceedingly weak in 1643. But early in 
1644, ‘Indicoe Agry’ was procured by Surat at 33 rupees a maund and less. 
The satisfactory price led them to order a thousand bales of the Agri 
variety and two hundred Sehwan. The demand for Sehwan had however 
fallen off in ‘Persia, Mocho yett Bussora alsoc,’ and consequently che 
planters “doe annually more or Icssc reduce the wonted quantities made 
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by them.” It might not be possible for the Company’s servants to pro- 
cure it at all. 

By the end of that year Swally says that want of rain and other causes 
(including heavy taxation) would decrease the supply at Agra for the com- 
ing year. Little Schwan indigo also could be procured by Spiller. 
“The people arc so exceedingly opprest (in those upper countries of Schwan 
or Seuestan and the adjacent places), and kept so miserably poor that, 
notwithstanding the soil is fertile and propper and would produce large 
quantities of good indicoes, they have neither will nor means to manure 
and saw the ground; so that the small quantity the country produced, not 
exceeding 400 maunds double (which is scarcely sufficient for the cxpencc 
of those parts), rendered the commodity very dear, far beyond 40 rupees, 
the price we had limited. Yet were there no other buyers than the Tuttha 
dyers which paid 41 rupees, l)esidcs 3 rupees per maund other charges.” 
In 1646, the price declined to 4s. per lb. of Lahore and 3s. 4d. per lb. of 
Sarkhej. Next year the supply price rose. No Agra could be had at less 
than 43. 

By the beginning of October, 1647, Ahmadabad complained tnat 
“rury” (flat as opposed to round) indigo as well as other varieties became 
scarce. “Before we have finished 250 (units) of the rury wee assure our- 
selves,” they added, “wee shall not leave 100 maunds of that might be 
worth our owneing unbought.” 

It was probably in a way fortunate that the market in Liirope by this 
time became overstocked, and indigo was “in mcane cstccmc.” The sup- 
plies from the East had to be duly restricted. But inspire of all difficulties, 
the instructions of the Second General Voyage to borrow money for pur- 
chasing goods for Europe were forestalled, and Breton bought 300 bales of 
Agra at 40’75 to 43*75, maund Eckbar,” and asked the local 

factors to procure 100 bales more. If it was not available at Agra, the 
Ahmadabad and Surat markets were to be tried. “Of Ahmad, rownd 
indico wee are (however) very imccrtaine whither any that is good, fitt for 
your occasions, wilbe procured.” Indigo also is not be sent to Basra, be- 
cause the market there is ‘‘dull and dead.” 

This falling off of demand both in Europe and Asia together with the 
high prices in India naturally decreased the volume of business. The 
factors in India became despondent, and Breton hoped (by the beginning 
of 1649) that conditions would improve, because these ‘wholly depend upon 
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the goodness of the commodity,’ and that the supplies sent by the Eagle 
and those being sent at the time of writing would prove satisfactory. 

In 1643 the Court records a sale of sixty barrels of flat at 4s. 6d. on 
sight. By July, 1646, Lahore was sold to Richard Midlcton at 4s, 4d. On 
14th October the Court authorised the Governor to sell thirty barrels at 
nothing less than 4s. 6d. (per lb.). 

We have already perceived that references are found in the documents 
of the period to the indigo obtained from the Coast, in which sonic im- 
ported from Ceylon might conceivably have lurked. To take a few more 
examples. On 7th October, 1642, the Court refers to Wednesday afternoon 
being set apart for selling silk, pepper, and indigo both Sarkhej and Coro- 
mandel. The same document which records this, refers to sale of rice, 
cinnamon, cardamom seed, sugar and pepper. 

As Garway and Saynthill were ‘restrayned of their liberty,’ they 
petitioned the Court to put their Coromandel indigo in its care. The Court 
refused their request on 2nd November of the same year. 

In the General Court of Sales (of ist March, 1643) Coro- 

mandel and Lahore indigo is referred to. 

William Cary an employee in the William was accused of substituting 
an inferior quality of Coromandel indigo which would not fetch even 
IS. 8d. a lb. for better indigo, in the Company’s warehouse. By April, 
1644, the Company threatened Cary with dismissal if the charge was proved 
against him. On 8th September, 1644 Ivy, Grccnhill and Travcll from 
Fort St. George informed the Company that they had sent some indigo 
by the Swan. They had procured it locally at 24 pagodas a candy. 

Next year Coromandel as well as ‘flat’ are on a list of the General 
Court of Sales. The same year, we find some ‘Coromande’ being importcvl 
into England by Francis Day on his own account. In 1646, Messrs. 
Martin and Gould promised to get the opinion of their dyers on the efficacy 
of Coromandel. Towards the close of that year flat Coromandel was 
bought by John Brett at is. 6d. at six months’ sight. 

Again in January, 1647, flat indigo of the Coast was sold by the 
Company along with other merchandise. 

Shortly afterwards, the Company was offerred some Coromandel indigo 
by James Martin. They however decided not to buy it, because of its 
extremely poor quality. Five days later, it is recorded that a quantity of 
Coromandel was sold to Penning Alston from the Company’s own stock. 
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Dust of tills indigo, cardiimoms, nee, Malabar pepper, calicoes etc. was 
sold again on 3rd September. 

In another Swally letter of 31st January, 1649, despicable rates 

(indigo) bears in England/* and the consequent small purchases in Indii 
arc again referred to. Absence of rain, it points out, raised the price, and 
depreciated the quality of the available indigo. By the end of that year 
Lahore was sold to Brett at 5s. 3d. and Sarkhej at 4s. 3d. .at six months 
sight. Regarding the weights and measures used in purchasing indigo at that 
time, Breton says “20 pice, by which indico is constantly bought, (make) 
a scare, whereof the fardlc of Agra ought to contain 6 inaunds 6 scare nett 
of 40 scare to the maund.*’ Ahmadabad indigo was sold in the East by 
other standards. “Of this indico, the fardlc of rownd ought to weigh six 
and the flat 4 maunds exactly, of the prementioned maund of 40 scare, it 
haveing bin soc reduced in time of the Princes government in Ahmada.” 
By the beginning of next year, President Merry observes that the price in 
England was still abnormally low, while the Agra price was not cheaper 
than 40 rupees a mana, though the quality had fallen off. On 13th Leb- 
ruary, the Company asked Surat to despatch a further supply of indigo, 
calicoes, saltpetre etc. by the Aleppo Merchant and the Love. 

By the end of October, Merry notices that “this yearc there 
hath very little rayne fallen in all parts of India, and since the middle of 
July little or none”. Hence the prospects of a good supply of indigo were 
not at all hopeful. Not even a twentieth of the previous year’s produce 
was expected. In January, 1651, Merry says that the Company however 
did not want a large supply. By the middle of October 1651, the market 
was so bad, that it was decided that seventy-seven barrels of Sarkhej and 
Sinda and sixty of Lahore should be sold by the candle, Sarkhej at 3s. 8d., 
and Lahore at 4s. 6d. Ten barrels of each kind were to make a lot. 
But it was hoped that the depression would lift, because it seemed likely 
wee may have peace with the Portugalls*. An offer of 4^* however 
refused for some indigo on 13th November though one of 4s. 6d. was 
accepted on the 19th. 

Though the crop was plentiful m 1656, and on one occasion, the 
factors “did not in the leest doubt of supplying you (the Company) with 
too fardlcs of extraordinary good Surquiz indico”, supply was difficult, 
because the Indian authorities were displeased with the English. The 
Tlirce Brothers however succeeded in taking a lading of piece-goods, indigo 
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etc. on 2211(1 November of that year. A lading of pepper was to be sent 
by the Mayflower, 

The President in 1658 refers to a purchase of new indigo. Next year 
indigo (though only of the superior variety) was to receive a place among 
the 1,000 tons of various exports inlcuding cotton goods, cotton yarn, 
cardamons, coffee and pepper. 

In 1659, English price for Lahore was 3s. lod. to 4s. id., and 

Sarkhej 2s. to 2s. id. A letter from the Company which was received by 

Surat in 1660/ 1661 says that heavy stocks of indigo had accumulated in 
England, because of “the large quantities... which the former ycare came 

from you and that addition which on (some other) ships is now 

returned” and the price had fallen “so low... that it is not worth the bring* 

ing liome; the Agra by your invoice being rated at about 26d. per lb, and 

the Amadabad at about i2]Ad. The Agra will not yield here above 3s. 
and 2d. per pound, and the Amadabad not above 2od. per pound.” The 
student who would like to work out the Company’s profits on these data, 
will have to take into account the charges for ‘freight, custome’ etc. which 
rendered the ultimate ‘cost [nice’ a heavy one. “Wee, now being glutted 
with that commodity, doe require that you buy none, unlesse you can have 
It delivered you at the Marcene, the Agra at i6d. and the Cirqueaze at 
8d. per lb.” 

Sales of Lahore and Sarkhej indigo in Europe are hc^wever referred to 
in a good few records of 1660 and 1661. The list of the General Court or 
Sales of I St .August, 1660 includes Sarkhej indigo-shirts, pepjier, cardamoms 
coho (coffee) seed and indigo. The coffee was disposed of a 7I. iis. a cwt. 
That of loth October, mentions among other commodities, indigo, ginger, 
popper, sugar, cinnamon, coffecberncs, redwood, indigoshirts, and carda- 
moms. Bludworth and Spencer became security for Lahore in 1661. 
On 20th March of the same year, a sale of indigo, coffee, berries, indigo 
shirts and Malabar pepper is recorded.' 

J. C. Dh 

4 O.C, 1543A; 1543B, 1552; B.M.E.M. 2086, f. 120, I, 1 18; O.C., 1558; 
Letter Bk.s. I; O.C., 1655, 1720, 1725, 1758, 1740, 1764; Ct. Bk. XVII; O.C., 1808; 
F.R. Mis, XII; O.C, 1858, 1885, 1901, 2031, F.R. Sur. ciii, ciiA; O.C., 2026; 
(Duplicates) 2147, 2078; O.C., 21 14^ Ct. Bk. XVIII to XX, XXIII; O.C., 2179, 
2204, 2216, 2228, 2359; C.M. and E.F. volumes; Ct. Bk. XXIV etc. 
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Where was Serajuddowla captured ? 

The Tlrtha-mahgala' contains the following lines : — 

II 

5l%r$ II ^i‘1 
?i«tl I 

“We halted at Sakrigali for that day. Rising next morning the hiianjhl' 
set the boat to motion. With the speed of the wind all the boats moved 
leaving Gangaprasad, Teliagarhi and the house of the Fakir on the left 
wherefrom was the Nawab captured.” 

The Nawab, referred to in the above passage, is Serajuddowla. Tradi- 
tion goes that Seraj was handed over to the English by his host Dansah 
Fakir who had once been maltreated by him. The above passage confirms 
the tradition to the extent that Seraj was taken captive from a Fakir's house. 
If we travel on a boat up the Ganges from Rajmahal towards Bhagalpur 
we will have to sail past Sakrigali, Gangaprasad and Teliagarhi even to this 
day. Sakrigali has a railway station in Sahibganj Loop, E.I. Ry. and stands 
on the bank of the Ganges. Teliagarhi is well-known." There is still a 
place called Gangaprasad in between Teliagarhi and Sahibganj. According 
to the account of the book the travellers then passed by the villages 
Lakshmipur, Srampur etc, before they reached the famous Patharghata 
which the historians identify with the Vikramasila university. So we can 
safely conclude that Nawab Serajuddowla was taken captive from a place 
somewhere between Teliagarhi and Lakshmipur. 

This text, as the author himself tells us in lines 1123, was completed 
in the month of Bhadra of the Bengali year 1177=1765-1770 A.D. i.e. 
within fourteen years after the battle of Plasscy. So we can take the state- 
ment as almost contemporary and more reliable than those of Riaz-m-salatin 

1 Sahitya Parishad Publication no. 47. 

2 Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, pp. 786-98. Also Indian 
Historical Quarterly, 1940, 1 05-1 17. 
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or Mutaqherin, The information found herein regarding the place of 
Seraj’s capture is merely a casual reference made by the' author. Hence 
it may be regarded as genuine information gathered at the very place of 
occurrencr; at a time when the memory was green. The book records the 
travel by boats » by Maharaja Krishna Chandra Ghoshal whom the poet 
accompanied. Sri Kandarpa Ghoshal and Gokul Ghoshal, father and brother 
of the Maharaja, liad great influence in the court of the English. The 
Ghoshal family helped them in their gradual stabilisation of power. The 
travel of Maharaja Krishna Chandra Ghoshal, which is the subject-matter 
of the book Tlrt ha-man gala, had some political character. The poet 
says : — 

i.c. “arrange the boats. This travel will serve three purposes at a 
time.” Of the three purposes one was to come into closer contact with 
the influential men of different places of Bengal, Bihar and U.P. and thus 
to create opinions in favour of the English. So, if we take the historical 
aspect of the travel we can trust the statements as reliable. 

So long the accepted views of the historians have been that Seraj was 
captured at or somewhere near Rajmahal. Orme writes that Seraj went 
upto Rajmahal and there he was captured. It happened on the banks of the 
Kalindi, opines the R/az. Late Akshay Maitreya, the celebrated author of 
Serajuddowla (in Bengali), argues on the line and thinks that the Nawab 
sailed over the Mahananda and the Kalindi. According to Stewart it 
happened on his arrival opposite Rajmahal. Seraj was captured some- 
where near Rajmahal, says the author of Twarikh-i-mansuri. The expres- 
sion ‘somewhere near’ is too vague. A discussion of the probable route 
traversed by the Nawab may unfold the truth. The vanquished Nawab 
saw no hopes of recovery at Murshidabad and then thought of Mons. 
Law, the only ray of hope in the dark horizon. With the declaration of 
War he had sent a letter to Mons. Law (who, according to previous arrange- 
ment, was asked to wait with his party at Bhagalpur for such emergencies) to 
come to his assistance with the utmost expedition. According to Mutaqherm 
there was some delay on the part of Raja Ramnarain, the governor of Patna 
and a faithful ally of the Nawab, in sanctioning monetary help and as a 
result Mons. Law could not start in time. Meanwhile the Nawab proceeded 
towards Bihar to meet Law for help. . His route lay over Rajmahal, be it by 
JUNE, 1942 
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land or the Ganges. But Rajmahal was his danger zone because the place 
was under Mir Daud, a brother and ally of Mir Jafar. So, for his safe bid 
for Bihar and Mons. Law, Seraj had to secure a quick passage over Rajmahal. 
Mir Daud and Mir Quasim had been behind Seraj and they had just begun 
to pursue him by the order of the new Nawab, Mir Jafai-*. Some, as we 
have seen, are of opinion that Sera) tried to proceed to Bihar via the 
Mahananda and the Kalindi i.e. by river routes other than the Ganges. 
This reads strange as it amounts to giving the enemy sufficient time to reach 
and guard Rajmahal and the news of his defeat and retreat to spread. The 
route they suggest could in no way carry Seraj beyond Rajmahal. The Nawab 
would on the other hand suffer by missing Mons. Law whom he expected 
on the way. So it was more natural for Seraj to take the shorter and quicker 
route to Bihar up the Ganges than the round-about one to no purpose. 

Seraj managed to pass over Rajmahal, Sakrigali, Gangaprasad and 
Tcliagarhi while Mir Daud was chasing him. But, as ill luck would 
have It, he could not go further. Perhaps he thought himself safe 
having passed the danger zone of Rajmahal and halted (or a short 
repast at a Fakir’s abode on the bank of the Ganges. The Fakir however 
betrayed him. d he Fakir’s abode, which the Tlrtha^mangala identifies 
with the place of the capture of Seraj, must be the ruined one now seen 
on a small hillock called Khotnasi between the railway stations of Mirza- 
chowki and Pirpomty or the one at Pirpointy lying on the bank of the 
Ganges. I would like to point out that this place is not far from Rajmahal 
and IS midway between Rajmahal and Bhagalpur, where Mons. Law was 
asked to wait on the eve of the Nawab’s quarrel with the English and 
which was within three hours’ journey by boat. 

Sarit Sekhar Majumdar 

Designation of Hell in the Rgveda and the Meaning 
of the word ^Asat^ 

In a recent article,^ Prof. Norman Brown of the University of Penn- 
sylvania attempts to point out what the definite name was by means of 
which the Vedic people designated the place of punisliment for the wicked 
after death. It is suggested that Asat was the name by which this place 

I Norman Brown, *‘The RigvecUc Equivalent for Hell,” JAOS., (June 1941) 
vol. LXI, pp. 76 — 80. 
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was called, and that it was meant not for the ordinary sinner whose punish- 
ment ended with being bound by Vanina’s fetters or with incurring the 
displeasure of the gods, but for those actively anti-divinc creatures like the 
Raksasas, the Yatudhanas or the Kimtdms who conspire against the sacri- 
fice, injure the pious and defraud them of the fruit of their good deeds. 
We are asked to believe that the ordered universe is contrasted in the 
Rgveda Samhita with the place of hell, and the difference between the two 
IS similar to that between Aditi and Nirrti, between life and death, between 

the created, ordered and lighted world and the uncreated, unordered and 

unilluniincd place of dissolution; the latter is called Asai as contrasted with 
ihc former which goes by the name of Sat. The gods fashioned the orderly 
universe from the primordial chaos which is no other than Asat, the dis- 
firdered world of demons. The famous Nasadiya hymn {RV., X. i2y) has 
to be construed in this light, and the Vcdic story of the fight beween Indra 
and Vrtra is no more than an allegorical explanation of die process of the 
creation of this world. It is true that Asat which thus means hell in the 
Rgveda docs not mean so later on. The reason for this is that, in the con- 
ception of Asat and Sat, the philosophers found a dualism which they 
“resolved into a monism that comprised the undiftcrcntiatcd primordial 
chaos”. Often this was left unnamed, but when this was named it was 

called Asat or Skambha or Brahman. “This last term finally prevailed, 

and as it prevailed it signified an idea vastly different from that of the 
dreaded Rgvcdic A^at. Thinkers, having reflected upon hell, passed beyond 
It, and in jxissing beyond it turned their back upon heaven as well, to find 
their goal at last in the infinite Brahman which transcends both, whether 
the good or the evil.” 

Now, the word Asat occurs 60 timcs“ in all in the Rgveda in its 
different forms, and it is a fact worthy of note that neither orthodox tra- 
dition nor western interpretation has ever given the word hitherto the sense 
of Hell. 

Of the 32 occurrences of Asat, Sayana understands it 9 times in the 
sense of ‘is’ {asti or bhavati)^ 2 times in the sense of ‘was’ {asli), 15 times 

2 In RV., II. 26. I, the word occurs as part of the compound Abhyasai; the 
the forms asan and asan occur 7 times and twice respectively, but even these two 
words are nowhere understood in any of their occurrences to mean any sort of 
location, either by the traditional commentators or by western interpreters of the 
Veda. 
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in the sense of ‘should be or might be’ {bhavatn, bhavet or sydt), 3 times 
in the sense of ‘untruth’ (asatyam), and once each in the senses of 
‘inauspicious’ (asubham), ‘unmanifest’ (avydkrtam), and ‘indescribable* 
(nirHfdkhyam), 

Of the 15 occurrences of the form Asat, 6 times it means “is’ (astt), 
two times ‘was’ (aslt or abhavat), 3 times ‘let it be’ {bhavatn), and once 
each in the senses of ‘will be’ {bhavisyati), ‘might be’ {bhavet)^ ‘goes or 
reaches* (gacchati, prdpnoti), and ‘fruitful* (phalasddhanasamarthah). 

The form Asatah occurs thrice, and once each the word means ‘of the 
villain’ {dmtasya), ‘of the demon’ {rdksasasya) and ‘of the not yet existing 
Brahman’ (asatsamdndt brahmanah). 

The form Asati occurs 7 times; 4 times it means ‘is’ {a^ti or bhavati), 
and once each it means ‘let it be’ [asm), ‘colourless Ether’ [nlrUpe antarikse), 
and ‘unmanifest’ [avydkrte). 

The forms Asatd, Asati, and Asatydh occur once each and mean 
‘misery’ [duhkhena), ‘is’ [bhavati) and ‘untruthful’ [vdcikasatyarahitdh). 

Leaving aside the verbal usages which are of no use here, Sayana’s 
meanings’^ to the word arc, therefore, ‘inauspicious’, ‘unnameable’, ‘unmani- 
fest’, ‘untruth’, ‘misery’, ‘fruitful’, ‘to go or reach’, ‘villain’, ‘demon’, "and 
‘ether’. 

Roth and Bohtlingk^ seem to accept only three of the meanings given 
to the word by Sayana viz., ‘unnameable or indescribable’, ‘unmanifest’, 

3 Yaska supports Sayana in so far as the first of these meanings is concerned; 
the forms asat and asan occur once each in the Nirkuta (V. 19 & IV. 19 respectively) 
and mean respectively ‘will be’ {bhauatt) and ‘may be’ [synh) as interpreted by Yaska. 
The word docs not occur in the NighanUt. That Sayaiia also follows the tradition 
laid down by his predecessors in the field of Vcdic interpretation may be inferred from 
the fact that commentators on the Veda like Skandasvamin, Udgitlia, Venkatamadhava 
and Madhava, who lived long before him, interpret the word Asat exactly as Sayana 
docs in the several contexts in which it occurs. Excepting the case of Venkata- 
madhava’s commentary, a complete Ms. of which is available (Adyar Library Ms., 
No. xxxviii, D. 15), the rest are available only in fragments in their printed form. 
Hence of the several occurrences of the word Asat, Skandasvamin’s interpretation is 
available only for RV., I, 9. 5; 107. I; ,14. I, Udgitha’s gloss for RV., X. 5. 
7; 10. 11; 27. i; 29. 2, and Madhava’s commentary for RV., I. 9. 5; 57. 2. (See 
Rgvedahhasya of Skandasvamin (Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 8), edited 
by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja; Rgveda with the commentary of Udgitha-Acarya 
(Dayananda College Sanskrit Scries, No. 15), edited by Visvabandhu Sastri; 
Rgvedavydkhyd Madhavakrtd, edited by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja (Adyar Libary, 
1939). 4 Sanskrit Worterbuch, I. 547. 
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and ‘untruth’. They give the following meanings to the word: (i) nicht 
seiend (not existing), nicht vorhanden (not present), heine realitdt habend 
(having no reality); (2) wie es nicht ist oder sein sollte, seiner Bestimmung 
nicht ensprechend, unwahr, unrecht, schlecht (as it is not or should not be, 
having any clear ascertainment, untrue, unjust, bad); (3) nichtseiendes 
(non-existing), nichtsein (non-existence); (4) unwahrkea (untruth), Liige 
(lie). The same is the case with Grassmann"’ who, understanding the word 
both as an adjective and as a noun, gives the following meanings : (i) nicht 
seiend (2) unwahr, unhcilsam (3) das Nichtseiende (4) unwahrkeit, liige. 

To Wallis, the word has only two meanings; when coupled with 
vacas, it obviously means ‘false’, and otherwise it always means ‘not yet 
existing’ which are the same as the ‘untruthfur (vaeikasatyarahitah) and 
the ‘unmanifest’ (avydkrta) of Sayana. His reasoning in support of his 
view runs : ‘The word Asat is used in the Rgveda in two senses, as an 

adjective with vdcas ‘speech’, and as the converse of sat In the first 

case the meaning is clear; it is equivalent to asatyd, the unreal or the false, 
the converse of that which is really the fact. When used with sat it occurs 
invariably in passages of a cosmogonic character; sat is said to be born 
from dsat, that is, translated into modern idiom, dsnt precedes sat, or asat 
becomes sat; we are told that Indra made asat into sat in a trice; or asat 
and sat are mentioned as in our hymn (X. 129) as belonging to the first 
creation. Where the two words arc coupled together by a conjunction, 
asat always precedes sat. The asat must therefore have had in itself the 
potentiality of existence; it is not merely the ‘non-existent’, but may almost 
be translated the ‘not yet existing’, as bhdvat is elsewhere opposed to sat, 
jayamdnam to jdtdm, and bhdvyam to bhutam. It is not colourless as our 
word ‘nothing’, it is the negation of sat. Thus the whole meaning ex- 
pressed by these dark words is nothing more than the process of becoming, 
the beginning of development or creation”. 

It is indeed in RV VII. io^ = AV 4 that we get an almost 
complete picture of what we might call the “hell” of the Vedic people. 
We read here of a serpent-infested hovel, cold, dark and silent, which is 
situated down below, where there is neither the Sun nor any other kind of 
light and which is a veritable place of complete annihilation. Indra, Soma 


5 Worterbuch zum Rgveda, p. 153. 

6 Cosmology of the Rgveda, pp. 6iff. 
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and Agni arc; requested by their devotees to consign to this horrid place the 
entire legion of their enemies, whether they be the Rdksasas or the Yain- 
dhdnas, the MUradevas or the Kimldins. There is no indication in this 
hymn or anywhere else in the Rgveda that this place is the natural abode 
of these enemies of the Vedic p(K;ts/ Moreover, the so-called anti-d'ivine 
creatures clcnoniinated diversely by the Vcdic seers by such terms as the 
Dasyn^f, Rdksasas, Sisnadevas, and Mmadevas^ are no more than the abori- 
ginal inhabitants who lived side by side with the Vedic people, without 
observing the religious rites and sacrifices performed by them; and it is only 
out of full devotion to his gods that the Vedic seer invoked them to punish 
all these neighbours who were of a separate belief and who did not observe 
his rituals.'* Nor is there any warrant for the statement that the “ordinary 
mortals who have offended in some inadvertent manner hardly are m danger 
of It (hell).“* The following verses'* lx*ar ample testimony to the fact that 
both the ordinary sinner as well as the ‘demon’ met with the same 
punishment : 

I II 11 

cTJRfH IT I 

I III 

1 1 

III II 

I III 

II I I 

I I I 

y Norman brown, op. at., pp. y8f. 

8 Macdonell, VccIk Mythology, pp. 155, 157; Hopkins, Rcltgtons of hidia. 
p. 150 n,; Keith, JRAS., (1911), p. 1002 11.; Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index of 
Names and Snbjects, II. 382; Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, IV. ^oy ff.; Gras.sniann, 
np. cit., p. 1053. Sayana seems 10 consider the Miiradevas to be a sort of wild tribe 
regaling in murder (maranakriddh), but Roth and Bohtlingk (op. cit., V. 851) seem 
to consider them as a ‘sjK'cies of goblins’ (gewtsscr unholde). 

9 Barth, Religions of India, p. 33. 

H) Norman Brown, op. cit.. p. 78. 11 


RV., VII, 104. 3, 8, 13 and 14. 
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I 

In the first verse Indra and Soma are requested to plunge the evil- 
doers {duskrtah) into the depth which is pitch dark, so that none of them 
can ever come out, and thus see that their wratlifiil might prevails and 
conquers them. The term dushrt here may not necessarily denote only a 
demon, but means only any evil-doer (Uebclthdtei^^'^ The remaining three 
are imprecations on ‘speakers of untruth’ {asadvacah, droghavacah),^'^ and 
do not definitely specify any group of wrong-doers; in the first of these 
verses, Vasistlia curses in anger that the uttcrer of falsehood who unjustly 
accuses him who follows the right path only, may, even like water com- 
pressed by the hollowed hand, perish, and the slanderer mentioned here 
need not necessarily be a demon. The next verse says that Soma supporis 
neither the crooked-minded nor one who poses as a ksatriya, but slays ins- 
tead both the former fiend and the latter uttcrer of falsehood; both these 
culprits are also said to be entangled in the noose of Indra. Granting that 
the other verses indirectly at least refer to the villainy of demons, this 
verse clearly speaks of two kinds of offenders, die demon as well as the 
utterer of falsehood who must belong to the Vedic clan alone, and both of 
whom suffer the same penalty. In the last verse Vasistha is chafed at the 
disjilcasure of Jatavedas towards him for no offence on his part, and points 
out that Agni’s anger towards him is unjustified for he worshipped neither 
false gods (anrtadevah) nor accused the gods as being sham and that des- 
truction should fall only on those who utter bes [droghavacah). This last 
statement of Vasistha should prove that the punishment spoken of re- 
peatedly in this hymn is meant not for any particular class of people, but 
for all those who go against moral law, by uttering untruth, for instance. 

In Vedic India, gambling, uttering falsehood, stealing, seduction, 
adultery, sorcery and witchcraft'^ were considered sinful. From the rc- 


12 Grassmann, Rgveda, I. 380. 

13 Grassmann ,{lbtd., p. 381) renders these words by Liigner, and Ltigenreduer 
respectively. 

14 RV, X. 34; I. 152. i; 42. 3; X. 34. 4; II. 29. i; VII. 104. 24, 15. 
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pented emphasis laid on following ancient tradition^’’ (jpuruesam panthah) 
it is possible to infer that neglect of this duty was also considered criminal. 
But sin also meant to the Vcdic seer not worshipping the customary gods 
{adevayuh), being averse to prayer (^brahmadvisah), being irreligious and 
offering no oblations and no prayer (avratah, apavratah, akarinakrty, and 
the sinner was always punislicd irrespective of the race to which he belonged. 
True tliat the Dasyus, the Raksasas, the Sisnadevas and the like were always 
sinners according to the above definition, but this fact does not preclude 
the possibility of the existence of sceptics even among the Vedic people 
wlio were condemned by the orthodox as vehemently as were the aboriginal 
neighbouts wlio fall outside their clan. Ir is these sceptics that should have 
been designated by such names as adevayiA), brahmadvisah, avratah, apa- 
vratab, asunvatah, aratayah, aprnatah, asasah^* and then condemned in 
measureless terms. The alioriginal group should have been composed of 
the Dasytis, Muradevas, Raksasas, Asaras, Sisnadevas, Ktmldms^^ and 
the like. 

In the hymn under consideration, it is only three verses that contain 
the word Asai and rightly understood, not one of these can prove that 
Asat means a location or the name of a location as we are asked to under- 
stand.'” Two of these verses'” have already been commented upon, but 

13 RV. X. 15; 130, 7; I am imlebtcd to my revered professor, Dr. C. 
Kunhan Raja, for tins suggestion. 

16 TJiat siicJi a set of people existed in Vcdic times is well-known. The 
Nirukta of Yaska (I. 15 ff.) mentions the instance of Kaatsa who, not content with 
questioning the authority of the Vedas, puts fortli many an interesting argument 
to prove that they are meaiiinglcss and that their study is hence futile. Tlie 
Gopatha Brahmana which contains several passages in it (I. 2. i8 and 19) where 
attempt is made to show the su|x*riority of the AV. over the other three Vedas 
may also be regarded as an attempt in the same direction (sec my paper, “Tlie 
Athnrvaveda and the Nyayamahjari of Jayantabhatu**, Indian Cidinre, IV. 369 ff.). 
For an excellent treatment of this subject see Introduction to the Nighantu and the 
Nirukta by Lakshman Sarup, pp. 7 iff. 

17 To the same category belongs the akarmatt, anric, anindra, anyavrata, apa- 
vrata, ahrahman, ayajvan, ayajyu (cf. Muir, op. cit., IV. 410). 

18 Sayana takes this word to mean a carper or calumniator who is ever ready 
to pick holes (Kimidantm Hi carate pisunaya); but Roth and Bohtlingk (op. dt., II. 
287) and Grassmann (op. cit., p. 325) take the word to mean *a class of evil-spirit*. 
So does Griffith (Rgveda, II. 98 n.). 

19 Norman Brown, op. cit., p, 79. 


20 RV. Vn. 104. 8 ,3. 
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the following vcrse^^ where Asat means ‘untruth niav he consiclcrccl 
now : 

t I i i 

This verse, according to Sayana, means that to a thoughtful man it is easy 
to understand that truth and falsity are opposites; Soma verily favours only 
that which is truer and more right, but smites the untrue (^Asat), The 
explanation of this verse given by Grassmann,"“ Whitney, and Griffith"^ 
are in the main identical with this interpretation of Sayana which is cjuite 
acceptable. In the face of all this, one feels that it is to give too far-fetched 
an interpretation to think that the above verse means as follows : 

“There is a clear distinction for a man clever (in religion). True 
(sat = existent) and untrue = non-existent) charms conflict. The true 
one, the straightcr, just the one Soma favours. He destroys the untrue. ’ 

The too well-known cosmogonic hymn in the RV. (X. i2y) is most 
naturally understood as speaking of the birth of the world from the primor- 
dial chaos whicli defies all attempts at description; it would only be to 
read one’s own prepossessed ideas into this hymn to imagine that it narrates 
the refashioning of this improvised world from what was originally the dis- 
ordered den of demons. 

With tiic rejection of the view that Asat means Hell in the Veda, the 
need to explain how the word changed its meaning later is also obviated. 
That the Upani.pdic Brahman has its antecedent in the Sarnhitas^^' is an 
indisputable proposition. It is not by such fanciful hypotheses as the prob- 
able unification of Sat with Asat which was often unnamed and sometimes 
named, that this is satisfactorily proved. It is only in the philosophic 
portions of the Samhitds and the Brdhmanas, in the pantheistic and mono- 
theistic hymns and passages in these texts, in the conception therein of 
Brahman and Prajdpati, of ' Parma and Skambha, of Hiranyagarbha and 

21 VII. 104. 12. 22 Rgveda, I. 381. 

23 Atharvaveda, p. 488. 24 Rgveda y II. 99. 

25 Norman Brown, op. cit., p. 77. 

26 See my “Meaning of Brahman and Atman in the Rgveda ’ in course of 
publication in the Indian Calture; “Soul in Rgveda” in Review of Philosophy and 
Religion (vol. XI, p. 51 ff,). 
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Visvakarman that wc have to seek for the real antecedents of the Brahman 
ut the Upanisads. 

7 'he Rgvedic hell must still remain unnamed, though we know of its 
existence by such descriptions of it as that it is situated down below, that 
11 IS dark and cold, and that the sun never shines there. 

H. G. Naraiiahi 


The Gunapataka 

In vol. XVII of the Indian Historical Quarterly, Mr. P. K. Code has 
a note on the work called Cnnapatakd. He records five relerences to the 
work and suggests tliat the work was earlier than 1200 A.D. 

The interesting work Gunapataka caught my attention as early as 
iyj3i when I noted down the following references to and quotations from 
it : — 

1. Daksinavartanatha quotes from it in his commentary on the 
Meghaduta. T.S.S. edn. LXIV, p. 63: 

2. This same verse is quoted also by PurnasarasvatT in his commentary 
on the Mdlatlmddhava, Madras Ms. R. 3071. pp. : 



... •• ... i 

**• ••• ••• ••• 

’•* ... »l I 

3. More im[)ortant than these two references or those recorded bv 
Mr. Code arc those made to this work in that well-known Kama Sastra 
work Ratirahasyn of Kokkoka. The Gunapataka is one of the source-books 
for Kokkoka, even as Vatsyayana’s work, and Kokkoka accepts the treat- 
ment of some topics as found in the Gunapataka. There are three such 
references to the Gunapataka in the Ratirahasya. 
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(a) Ratirahasya, p. 35, Kasi cdn. ch. 4. sis. 3-4. 

5sb‘ gonRTW»rauT^«rTg fern ^ qi i 

?rmf7 n 

J?raTo— n 

c* 

(tlic vcr^ quoted, as noted by Mr. Code, by Nfirayanadlksiu on 
Vasavadatta, and Harihara and jagaddhara on Malntlmadhava). 

(b) ibid,, p. 37. ch. 4. si. 7. 

(c) ibid., p. 44. ch. 4. si. 25. 

o — ii 

The commentary of Kahclnatha says in all these ihrce places 

g^^rTT^mf W^^iind the characterisation 
of the work as 5 dstra may be taken as showing that the work is an old, 
authoritative, source-book. 

Except in the ease of the verse STT^T <> — leiercnce No. 1, we 

arc not able to be quite sure whether Kokkoka is quoting (in the two othci 
cases) the verses m Gunapataka or is only reproducing the ideas in 
Gunapataka in his own words. 

Regarding the nature of the work Gunapataka, it is pretty clear that 
It IS a Kamasastra treatise. It is likely, as can be made out by a passage 
cited by Mr. Code in a foot-note (No- i), that the work takes its name 
after the lady Gunapataka to whose queries the book is addressed in the 
form of answers by Milladeva, he Niigaraka, par excellence, of ancient 
India. 

And regarding its date: Mr. Code shows tliat it must be earlier than 
A.D. I2CX). In the Sanskrit Introduction to the Kasi edition of the 
Ratirahasya, it has been pointed out that Ratirahasya III. 8. — 

is found quoted in the Jayamangald (NS. Press, private cdii. icyx). p. 78); 
I have shown in my thesis on Bhoja’s Srngdra Prakdsa that Bhoja uses the 
Jayamangald; therefore Gunpatdkd must be considerably earlier than 
Bhoja (c, 1010-1062 A.D.). 


V. IUghavan 



Bharata Mallika and his Patron 

Bharata Mallika, the celebrated scholiast of Bengal, wlio can justly 
claim to be the Mallinatha of our province, was a most prolific writer of 
treatises, commentaries and tracts. As early as 1828 A.D. his famous 
commentary on the Bhanikavya was published along with the JayumangaW 
and his commentary on the Amarakosa was substantially rcjproduced in the 
$abclakalpaclmma. He had consequently earned an all-Bengal reputation, 
though belonging to the Mugdhabodha school of restricted provenance. 
His well-incrited reputation has, however, considerably suffered in recent 
years for his allegiance to a non-Paninian school of grammar. 

His Works 

His works may be divided into two classes viz. commentaries and in- 
(kpendent treatises. Besides the Bhattikdvya he wrote popular glosses on 
all the five classical epics, whose manuscript copies, mostly fragmentary, 
arc available in the Ms. libraries of Bengal. 

(1) The commentary on the Bhattikavya is significantly named the 
' Mugdhabodbint and is undoubtedly the best commentary on the book in 
the whole of India. His lucid explanations on all connected topics, gramma- 
tical, rhetorical, textual and excgctlcal, display an all-round scholarship. It 
is a pity that the students of Panini even in Bengal do not appreciate the 
merits of one of the best scholiasts that the province can boast of. He is 
largely indebted in this work to another great scholar of Bengal, Punda- 
rTkasa Vidyasagara of the Kalapa school.^ 

(2) The common name of the rest of his commentaries seems to be 
'Subodhn ; that on the ICumdrasambhava extends up to the yth canto. 
According to Bharata this epic originally consisted of 16 cantos, the last 
eight of which were lost by chance, while the 8th one was cursed by Parvati 
Herself! Thus, 

11^ 

1 Edition in 2 vols. Education Committee, Calcutta, 1828 A.D. Jivananda's 
several editions of the Bhattikavya as well as Gurunathas editions completely 
published Bharata’s comm. 

2 Vide SMtya Parisat Patrika, vol. XLVII, pp. 152-53. Bharata rarely refers 
in this work to his predecessors by name, but Vidyasagara has been cited by name 
several times c.g. on X. 23, 66, 73; XI. 4, 42; XII. 57, 78 &c. 

3 Des. Cat, of Sans, Mss., Sans. Coll, Calcutta, vol. VI (Kavya) pp. 16-17. 
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This commentary is concise and short. 

(3) For the comm, on the Raghnvarnsa vide Fggeling;: L O. Cat. 

p. 1415. 

(4) on the Ktraia, vide ibid., p. 1429. 

(5 on the SisHpdlavadha, vide FggeTng, op. cit., p. 1452. Tins is 
an exhaustive commentary full of references to a large numher of previous 
commentators. According to Bharata tlie poet Magha was • a king 
** fragment we examined in Calcutta (extending up to the 
2nd canto) there are quotations from the following commentators : ‘ 
Dandapani (fol. 5b & i8a), Dhrtilciira (29a), Dhrtidasa (6a, 30b), Padina- 
nabha (5a), Baladasa (6b, 15a), Bhaglratlia (i8b), Bhavadatta (often), Madhu 
sudana (8b) and Vallabha (often). But the most interesting of all are two 
rare references to Mallmatha and Rayaniukuta, which arc reproduced 
below : — 

(i) (on verse II. i 6 )^ 5 #^qt ’TT 5 :, ^ 

(ii) (on verse II. 20) cfT%rf 5 % 

I (f”*- 39 ^’) 

It IS likely that Blj.irata was borrowing witlioiit acknowled^emeni 
from a previous Bengali commentator Candrasekhara wbo was e(|iially rich 
in quotations.'’ 

(6) Bharata as a stholiast reached his peak by successfully tackling 
the crux of Indian commentators viz. ^rihar.sa's Nahadha. A part (cantos 
l-IIl) is now available in print fully keeping up bis reputation, tbmigb, 
unlike his Magha-tika. he refrains here from naming his. numerous 
predecessors.*’ 

(7-10) Bharata also commented on the popular lyrics of his times, 

4 Sans. Ms, No. 774 of the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. 

5 Vide Eggclmg: L O. Cat., pp. i 433 “ 34 - Candrasekhara flourished circa 
1500 A.D. being a son c£ Visnu Pandita one of the teachers of C.aitanyadeva; 
Candrak'khara’s brother Mahadeva wrote a commentary on the Anar^haraghava 
in 1494 A.D. {SMiya Pamat Patrika, vol. XLVIl. pp. 243 ' 53 )- ^ 

6 Ed. with three comm, of Narayana, Bharata and Vanisivadana by Nitya- 
svarupa Brahmacari. Calcutta. .326 B.E. pp. 232. The Ms. preserve^ in the 
Sans. Coll., Calcutta {Des. Cat., VI, p. 39) goes up to Canto X (fol. 306). 
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four of which have so far been discovered viz. glosses on the Meghaduta, 
Ghatakarpara, Nalodaya and the Gitagovinda,^ 

(ii) Bharata s reputation in the indigenous schools rests, however, on 
the Mtigdhahodhim, commentary on the Amarakoscu where l\is scholarship 
in grammar and lexicography is displayed at its best. It is undoubtedly the 
best and the largest etymological work in the Mugdhabodha lichool and is 
full of references to jnevious authors and works. It begins: — ^ 

?TTh?: ?r ?T 3 Tt?TJTls=?T II 

and t'luls : — 

Among the |)rcdccessors lte(|uently cited by him the latest names arc 
those of Vidvavinoda, Ramaiuuha and Nayanananda. An edition of the 
book IS a long-felt want, though it has been thoroughly utilised in the 
Sa hdd hd I pa d rvi m a . 

Among his original works there are two genealogical treatises, the 
Gandraprahlm and the Ratnaprahha both available in print. The former, 
i close print of ^50 pages of Sanskrit verses/'' is a monument of industry, 
where a bewildering mass of details has been collected and recorded about 
every single Vaulya family of rank m Bengal including the author’s own 
lamilv'. It was written when the .uiihor was in the company 'of his own 
grant Iclulcli en named in the book (p. ^z). He wrote about his own works 
tiuis: — 

l^om this It would appear that the first book he wrote and probably 
the best in his own opinion wa.s the Drf4tahodha, an independent Sanskrit 
grammar consisting of metrical Sutras, explained by himself in a long com- 

7 l or Mcghaitka, vide Fggcling /. O , p. On the Nalodaya, th. p. 1425. 

A fragment on Jayadeva in the Hhrary of the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta 
(Sans. Ms. No. 39). L. ^72 for glo^^ {in Ghatakarpara. 

8 From a complete Ms. dated 170CJ Saka belonging to the present writer. 

9 Ed. by Kaviraja Binodlal Sen, Calcutta, 1299 B.S. 
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mentary called the Drtitabodhinl^'^ Two medical works, Ratnakatimndl 
and Sdrakaumucti, arc also ascribed to him sliowing that he did not negltvi 
his own profession by caste. The rest of his works so lar discovered arc 
very small but useful treatises in verse on different grammatical topics meani 
evidently for memorising viz. 

(i) Ekavarnartha-sarngraha on monosyllabic boinonvmv." 

(ii) Dviru'padhvani'Sarngraha on multiform words. 

(ill) Upasargavrtti on the prepositions. 

(iv) Sukhalekhana on orthography. 

(v) Karakolldsa. 

I he last named book, which has been publisbcal,' “ probably loinis 
part of a bigger work as its name signifies. We examined recciuly an ohi 
copy, dated 1^35 Snka, which begins as follows: — 

The colophon runs: — 

Hts Date 

There is great confusion among scholars regarding his date which, 
however, can now be fixed correctly. Colebrooke'^ believed that he 
Hourishcd in the middle of the i<Sth century A.D., so also R. L. Mitra. On 
the other hand R. Sarma (p. xx Intr., Kalpadrtikosa vol. 1 ) wrongly st.iied 
that Durgadasa Vidyavagisa in his commentary on the Kavihalpadr/ 4 ma 
written in 1561 Saka (1639 A.D.) cited from Bharata s /I maratlka . This is 
entirely due to an oversight, the reference being to an edition of the knvr 
kalpadruma with Durgadasa's commentary (Calcutta, 1897)^ where the 
editor Sivanarayana Siromani enriched the commentary with supplemental s 
notes, added within brackets, from Bharata and other writers. Durgadasa 
as a matter of fact never cited from Bharata in any of his works, 

10 Vide Des. Cat, of Sansk. Mss., A.S.B., Pt. I (Grammar). 1877. p. 21 

II (i) Printed in the Vidyodaya for 1888, pp. 9-14. (ii) vide I O. Cat , pp. 295 
For (iii) Des Cat., Sans. Call, Calcutta, vol. VTII, pp. 90-101 Tor (iv) L 568 

12 Ed. Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta, No. 8. 

13 Ms. belonging to Pandit Yatindranatha Tarkatiirthn of Navadvipa. 

14 Kosa by Uniiira Singba, 18^)7, Preface, p. vi. Acconling 10 Mitra ‘bis 
age is about 1750 A.D.’ {Des. Cat , A.S.B., Pt I, 1877, p. 239). 
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Thf printed edition of Bharata’s Candraprabhd ends with the following 
statement: — (p. 450). 

» 

«* 

This gives us a clear date (1^75 A.D.) for one of his worl^^^s, but as the 
original manuscript is not available for cxanunation some doubt may be 
entertained about its genuineness. But the Candraprabhd contains several 
clues for tletermining its approximate date. Let us refer to one. 
Kavicandra Datta, a celebrated Vaidya scholar of Bengal, wrote the 
Cikitsdratndvalt in 158^ Saka (1661 A.D.) as the following verse would 
show: — 

f ?r?IPS^rs2T n 

"Ibis Kavicandra o( DTrghahga or modern Digang near Vaidyavati on 
the Ganges is incidentally mentioned in the Candraprabhd: — 

f^ntsq-r'^fsT^: n (p. 60) 

The Candraprabhd stops in this section with the mention of the sons 
of Ramesvara’s younger brother, one of whom Raghava appears to have 
ntarried a daughter of Kavicandra’s son Kavivallabha : — 

Kavicandra is also mentioned on p. 256: — 

and here also the section ends with the mention of a brother’s son. There 
IS no d(nibt, therefore, that Bharata was a true contemporary of Kavicandra 
and the date of his work Candraprabhd (1675 A.D.) appears to be cjuite 
correct, 

A Ms. copy of Bharata’s U pasargavrtti has been described as being 
dated in ‘907 Sala’ (that is, Bengali Era) corresponding to 1500 A.D.‘‘' 
There is absolutely no doubt that the date is wrong whether it refers to the 
Bengali era or even the Mallabda. This is a notable instance of how a 
careless recording of a date may be responsible for unsound speculations 
among scholars. 

15 Eggcling, 1 . 0 , Cat,, p. 958. 

16 Des. Cat. of Sans, Mss,, Sans. Coll., Calcutta, vol. VIIl, p. loi. 
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According to the editor of the Karakollasa (pp. Bharata wrote the 
Amarakosa-tlka in A.D. (i.c. 28 years after the Candraprabha which 

itself was written at an advanced age) on the strength of the following 
verse, ‘composed hy Bharata himself,’ found in a manuscript: — 

This, however, is not a record of the date of composition hut of the 
copy. An older copy dated 1622 5 aka exists in the library ol the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.’ In fact Bharata wrote tins commentary cxaciK 
in 1599 Snka (1678 A.D.), as the following statement is found at the end 
of the Manf 4 sya-varga in a copy: — (fol. 20b) 

ogTv:r^tf'-T-^r n 

A Ms. copy ol Bliarata’s Drittabodha has been discovered dated 1=^8 1 
Saka (1659 earliest copy of his works so far discovere<l 

and was undouhtecllv written in his lifetime. 1 lie colojihon is given 
below:— 

II (l) 

^’TTirm: n 

II (fob yob) 

riic period of Bharnta’s literary activity may now be correctly fixed 
between 1650 and 1680 A.D. 

flis Patron 

We have seen above that Bharata wrote the Drntabodha at the reejuest 
of his patron who was a ‘king’. The liaghufikd was also wniten at royal 
request p, 1415). At the end f>f the commentary on the 

Aieghadfita we read: — 

(/,0. p. 1422) 

17 Des. Cat. of Sans. Mss , R.A.S.B., vol. VI, p. 307. 

18 Belonging to the present writer, the date of the topy is 

19 Sans. Ms. No. 881 of tlic Vahgiya Sahitya Paris.id, C^alciitta. There are 
marginal notes probably from tlie Drutahodhim: on fol. 2/\’a there is a note:-- 

ftsqr^rrjft-fcHrrcWJTJftfigcT^fci ^ i 


I.H.Q., JUNE, 1942 
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BharaM describes himsclt in the Candraprahha as:- 


(p- 32) 


The Maghaftka was, moreover, written for the benefit of the royal 
prince therv under pupilage: — 

^ ^ II (/.O. p. 1432) 

Who was this king of Bhurisrcstha who patronised this great 
scholar? A very curious mistake, due to a printer’s devil or a scribe’s 
[irank, has gained currency among scholars that the name of this king was 
Kalyanamalla, son of Gajamalla. According to R. L. Mitra, Bharata’s 
commentary {I)Yt 4 tahodhml) on his own Drt 4 tahodha contained the following 
verses at the beginning . — 

II 

rw( I 

All the above verses excepting the last line really belong to a commen- 
tary named MFilaft on the A 4 eghad/lta by Kalyanamalla.”’ A careless scribe 
must have blundered from one manuscript to another neatly transferring a 
work of Bharata upon the shoulders of a royal author outside Bengal. No 
princes ol the solar line ever reigned anywhere in Bengal late m the 17th 
century A.D. 

Bharata mentioned the name of his patron in the Cdndrdj)rabl}d as 
follows: — (p. 27). 

The name of this Raja Pratapanarayana us now almost forgotten, though 
he was a most illustrious prince of his times. Bharatacandra Raya, the 
celebrated poet of Bengal, belonged to a junior branch of the same family 
also mentioned the name of Pratapanarayana in one of his poems : — 

5TT^T 

^ I {Rasamanjari) 

20 Des Cat of San.s Adsi , A.S B., Pt. I (Grammarj, 1877, p. 21 dli: p. cxv. 

21 Vide Eggeling: I O Cal , p Also Mitra: Notice^ of Sans. Mss., 

vol. VII, p. 149 No. 2383. 
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Bhurisrcstha or the Bhursut piugana ts now scattcral in the three dis- 
tricts of Howrah, Hughly and Biirdwan. It was accjuircd hy Raja Klrti- 
candra (1702-40 A.D.) of Burdwan from the liands of Pratipanarayana's 
grandson, after which the family passed into obscurity, l^ratapanarayana’s 
ancestor ‘Raja,Krsna Rava’ (belonging to a branch of the ‘Mukherji' family 
of RadhTya Brahmins) first gor possession of the kingdom about 1500 A.D,, 
so that the family ruk'd for more than zix) years. According to poj^ular 
legends in the locality a cjiiccn of this family fought successfully and saved 
the kingdom from the hands of ihe contjuering Mahomedans, earning the 
title of ‘Raya-vaghinT. A Bengali poet Ramadasa Adaka, authot of the 
Anddimangdlii written in 1584 jJaka (1662 A.D.), meniions Raja Pratapa- 
niirayana as the reigning monarch and the next chiel Raja Naranarayana 
was ruling in loya B.h. (1685 A.D.)~" This is in perfect agreement with 
the (late of Bharata fixed by us above. 

Bharata belonged to the village “Pindira’ (in the flugbly district), as 
stated by Ward (The Hindoos, 1822 hd. London, vol. 11 , p. 485) and by 
Clopalakrsna Raya in the ’ P* • — 

Against this the current tradition of his present descendants (Intr. to 
the Kdrdholli'ha &c.) cannot be accepted. 

Dinush Oianpka Bhai I At hahwa 


Sri Sanikara in Cambodia? 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar in the Indian Review (February, 1940) and 
Mr. K. A. NTlakantha Sastri in the Journal of Oriental Research (vol. XL 
pts. 3-4) have expressed the view that on the aiiihority of a Kambuja inscrip- 
tion mentioning the installation of the god Bhaciresvara by Siva Soma, we 
must assign Samkara to about 800 A.D., because Siva Soma, in the 39 ^^^ 
verse of the inscription, is said to have learnt the Sastras from Bhagavat 

22 Vide Raychunghin), a scnndiisroru al work in Bengali By Biclliu Bluisaiia 
Bhattacharyya, p. 15c}. The Anaditnaiigala lia.s Ixen piiblislieci by the Vangiya 
SaJiitya Pansad, Calcutta. We have attcinptccl to give .1 short history of the 
Bhiu'sur family in the Sahitya Parisat Patrika, vol. 48, No. 4, pp. i8cy200. 
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Samkara himself {Bhagavat Sarnkardhvaydi). Siva vSoma was the grandson 
of Jayendradhipativarman, the maternal uncle of Jayavarman II of 
Kambuja, and the gum of Indravarman I (878-887 A.D.). 

The inference that this Bhagavat Samkara is no other than Atli 
Sanikara seems to be unwarranted. 1 have shown cl^scwherc^ that 
Sarnkara lived towards the close of the sixth and in the besiinnincr of the 
seventh century, as the contemporary of a number of Jaina, Bauddha, 
Naiyayika, Vaiscsika, Mimainsaka. Vaiyakarana authors and in any ease 
cannot he later than Santiraksita and Bhavabhuti (r. 720 A.D.). We 
should therefore be very careful before making a sweeping assertion assign- 
ing Samkara to a date a century later. 

In the history of Kambuja, the eighth century was a period of 
anarchy, Jayavarman III who had the posthumous name Paramesvara 
came to the throne in 787 A. ID. His Sdog Kah I horn inscription says 
that the Paramesvara (Jaya II) came from Java to reign in Indrapura. 
He and his family fnrohita Sivakaivalya successively established them- 
selves at Kandavara Homa, Hariharalaya, and Amarendrapuri. This 
Sivakaivalya was ignorant of Saiva Tantras and therefore learnt the 
Vinasika, Nayottara, Sammoha and Siracchcda and the ritual of Jagatta- 
raja (Bhadresvara-Deva Raja imported from Campa), from a Brahmana 
Devaraja who had come from India (janapada). Another inscription of 
S. 815 ( = 893 A.D.) of Muni Siva Sakti refers to the muni’s ancestor 
whose brother and sister were Visnu Vala and Prana Kambuja LaksmT. 
Tlie latter was the cjuccn of Jayavarma II in about S. 724 (:i=8o2 A.D.) 
when the king founded Mahendra Parvata. 

Jayavarma III Visnuloka, a nephew of Sivakaivalya, seems to have 
ruled from 854 to 877' A.D. His successor Indravarma I belonged to a 
new dynasty in matrnrchal relationship with the previous dynasties. His 
posthumous name was Tsvaraloka and he ruled from 877 to 889 A.D. His 
Baku inscription of S. 801 ( = 879 A.D.) refers to the installation of three 
images of Siva with consorts dedicated to Prthvindresvara, Paramesvara, 
Rudrewara, Prthvindra Devi and DhavanTndra Devi. 

I 1 he A^e oj Samkaui Vlll Oriental Conference, Mysore; Sources of 
Karndtakd History, vol I, Univesity of Mysore; Advaitnearyas of 12th and i^tH 
Centuries, WinUrnitz Commemoration Volume, Indian Historical Quarterly, 1938; 
QJMS., April, 1930. Annals, Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, vol. 12, 1931. 
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Indra I died in 889 A.D. His son Yasovardhana became Yasovarman I 
and began a glorious period of Kainbuja history. He is the builder of the 
famous Angkor Thom (Yasodharapura or Kambupura) and his conejuests 
extended far and wide. Pasiipata Saivism in Kambuja attained its climax. 

We are concerned now with two inscriptions of his rime mentioning 
^iva Soma. The Sdog Kak Thom inscription [B.E.I'.E.O., XV, no. >, 
p. 89) says that Yasovatman’s readier in his boyhood was Varna isrva, the 
disciple of Siva Soma, the gum of Indra I. The Pliiiom Sandak Inscription 
{I.S.C.C., p. 336) of S. 817 ( = 895 A.D.) begins with an invocation to the 
Trirnurtis, Gauri and Sarasvati (Siva, Rudra, Dhurjan, Varaha, Vismi. 
Bralima, GaurT, Sarasvati). In stan/a 18, it is said that during his reign 
(Yasovarma’s?) an eminent mMni Soma Siva was like an ocean of learning 
in the Sastras. His disciple was the worshipper of Sri Indravaimesvara. 
The sea of Siva Sastra was churned by his Mandara like mind. He conse- 
crated Sri Bhadresvara in 5 . 817 ( = 895 A.D.). 

Thus we have the following synchronism : — • 

King. Pitrohita 

jayavarma II (787-85^). Sivakaivalya (brought tlie cult of 

Bliaclrcsvara — Deva Ra)a (Jagattaraja) 

Pom Bhadrayogi, in the Vijaya of 
Indrapura. 

fayavarma III (85/^-877) Suksnia biiulu, tin* nephew of 

Sivakaivalya. 

Indrav.'vana I (877-88c;j ^iva Soma. 

Yasovarman (889-910) Varna Siva, disciple- of Soma, 

consecrated Bhadresvara in 89:5 A D. 

Priest of indravarmesvara (Loley 
Inscription). 

Yasovarma consecrated two Sivalirigas Indravarmesvara (in the name of 
his father) and MahapatTsvara (his maternal grand-father) and the goddesses 
IndradevT (his mother) and Rajendradevi (his maternal grand-mother). 
He brought Jagattaraja from Hariharalaya to Kambupuri (Angkor TlKim), 
erected the central mount Yasodharagiri, and the high priest was Varna 
Siva, the pontiff of Sivasrama who consecrated the image. This grand 
monument may have been begun by Siva Soma at Bayon (Sivasrama) in 
the time of Indravarma I and Varna Siva in the time of Y:isovarman planned 
the subsequent developments. Whether Bayon was originallv a Buddhist 
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shnnc dedicated to Avalokitesvara, as Fiiiot asserts, is a matter of contro- 
versy. But in the 9th century it became the centre of Pasupata Saivism. 
Yasovarman made elaborate regulations for worship. Only Mahesvaras 
should officiate as priests of Indravarmesvara. In the dsrama, the king, 
Brahmanas, and after them Saivacaryas and Pasupatacaryps should have 
[irccedcnce. 5 aiva and Vaisnava ascetics should be honoured especially if 
they were versed, in Vyakarana. A Sugatasrama was established but the 
Bauddha Acarya was considered inferior to a learned Brahmana. 

These regulations remind us of the Kalamukha centres in Karnataka- 
Bclgamvi, Hfiii, Srisaila etc. The Kalamukha university town at Bcla- 
gambi, tlic Golakimatha in Andhra and Tamil countries possessed enormous 
power and the Acaryas were men of great learning giving instruction in 
the Vedas, Darsanas, Grammar etc., maintaining drogyasdlds (hospitals) and 
prasutikdrogyasalds (maternity hospitals), giving sanctuary to refugees and 
iceding people without distinctions, though Kalamukhas (Mahesvara, Maha- 
vratin, Pasupata, Lakula etc. being their designations) were ardent Saivas, 
yet they protected caiussamayas (of Siva, Visnu, Buddha and Jina). The 
surnames of these acaryas were Siva, Sakti, Sambhu, Abharana, jlya, vrati, 
muni etc. The inscriptions in Karnauka mention Varna Siva, wSoma Siva, 
Kcclara Sakti, Srikantha Sambhu, Visvcsvara Siva, Lokabharana and a host 
of others. The iaiva tantras taught to Siva Kaivalya, the V'indsika, 
fNayottara, Sammoha and Siraccheda have all been traced by B. R. Chatterji. 
The ^iraccheda belongs to Jayadratha Ydmala. The Nay a and Uttara arc 
parts of the N isvasatattva Samhitd, The Vindsika is a supplement to 
Jayadratha. In the Brahma Ydmala the Nayottara, Sammoha and Sira- 
ccheda arc assigned to the Vamasrota. Whether these tnntric texts were 
imported from Bengal or Karnataka is uncertain. The connection with 
Karnataka seems to be indicated by the mention of Sri Satyasraya, a minister 
of Yasovarman well-versed in Astrology [hbrd sdstra) like Satyacarya. This 
minister established Madhava (a Visnu image) as Trailokyanatha in 910 
A.D. TTie name Satyasraya is the same as that of Iriva Bedanga Satya- 
sraya, the son of Tailapa II the Calukya emperor of Kalyani, who overthrew 
the Rastrakutas in 973 A.D. It was also the title of the earlier Calukya 
emperors. 

The evidence adduced above shows that Saivism of Kambuja was not 
Advaitism of Samkara whom scholars even now persist in calling him a 
Saiva. No doubt Sri Sarnkara removed all the tantric practices from the 
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Sanmatas (^aiva, Vaisnava, Santa, Kaumara, Ganapatya and Sakta) 
and he would never have countenanced a taiitric worship of Siva according 
to Jayadratha Yamala etc. The name Siva Soma seems but a transposi- 
tion of Soma Siva since Ins disciple Varna Siva had the same surname Siva. 
There is no doubt that they arc Kajamukha Pasupatas, and not Advaitins. 
Though the Kalamukhas were also versed in Vedanta, their conception of 
the Supreme Being was entirely different. The first clear mention of 
Vedanta as such seems to have been in the time of Jayavarma V whose 
inscription of S. 890 establishing an airama mentions Vcdantins, Smrtis, 
Yoga, Vedas and Vedangas. However flattering to our pride in Sri 
Sarnkara it may be, to be told that his influence extended almost in his 
own lifetime to the lands beyond the seas, the chronological and doctrinal 
anachronisms cannot be overcome and the identification of Bhagavat 
Sanikarn, the gMm of Siva Soma, with Adi Sarnkara should be rejected. 

S. Skikantha Sas'iki 



REVIEWS 

IRANIAN AND INDIAN ANALOGUES OF THE LEGEND OF 
THE HOLY GRAIL by Sir J. C. Coyajce. Bombay, (p pp. 

The Grail legend, in its different forms, is one of the most elusive but 
fascinating studies in the realm of folklore and mythology. Scholars have 
attempted to track it down to its source, and on the evidence stray para- 
llelisms have ascribed its origin to Greek mythology, to the Eleusinian 
mysteries, to the cults of Samothrace and Crete. 1 here have also been 
occasional admissions of the fact that the idea of the Grail or Royal glory 
was probably not European in its origin, but was common to the Aryan 
races and as such its earlier manifestations should be sought in the rich mass 
of allegorical stones of ancient India and of Iran. It is these two sources 
that the author analyses m this neatly printed volume. The Iranian 
folklore, as embodied in he Avesta, the Yashts, and the Shabnamay afford 
the closest analogy to the Arthurian Cycle of the Grail romance and 
explain many hitherto unintelligible features and incidents. The idea of 
Royal Glory or Hvarno possessed by Kaikhusrau survived down to the 
medieval period in Iran when it was known as Farr-iAzadi the divine light, 
and has been one of the cardinal features of Iranian tradition. Analogous 
conceptions arc found in Indian mythology also. There are striking 
and significant resemblances to the Arthurian Romance and also to the 
Iranian Saga in tlie story of the elemental war between the, Devas and 
Asuras for the possession of the four-fold symbol of worldly blessings 
Sfi, Earth, Cow and Amrta, The association of water with the 
great Secret is common, to all forms of the story. Other points of simi- 
larity are also noticeable, but as Sir Jahangir suggests, the monistic ten- 
dency of the Indian mind was unable to accept the war between Good and 
Evil (Deva and Asura) as a cardinal reality, whereas in Iran, the belief in 
the eternal rivalry of the two forces led to its development into a cult, 
centred on the god Mithra. It became a quest for the symbol of power 
(Hvarno or Grail) pursued by the two forces personified by the Iranian 
Kaikhusrau and Turanian Afrasiyab. Through the agency of the Roman 
empire the idea found its way to Europe where according to the author, 
Mithraism for a long time enjoyed a dominant position. 

A. B. M. Habibullah 
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THE MAHaBHaRATA for the first time critically cclitetl by Vishnu 
S, Sunthankar with the co-opcration of other scholars. Fasciculus ii — 
Aranyakaparvan (i). Bhandnrkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1941. 

We accord our hearty welcome to the first fasciculus of the Arnnyd' 
kafarvan of the monumental edition of the Mnhahh'arata undertaken and 
systematically puslied forward by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
of Poona. The fasciculus comprises the first 154 ndhyayas or about half of the 
parvan. It is edited by Dr. Siikhthankar himself. The edition is based on 
a collation of 28 manuscripts representing different recensions and versions. 
Several other manuscripts, not mentioned in the critical apparatus, arc also 
stated to have been consulted wholly or in parr and variants from them are 
recorded from time to time (4.7, 14.6). A manuscript of the Bengali version 
dated 1261 A.D. is perhaps the oldest Ms. consulted. 

The edition could not profit bv a comparison of Devabodha’s Com- 
mentary and the Javanese version of the present section, as they arc not 
available. But fortunately there were fewer textual difficulties in the p^r- 
van to be sMved with their help. ‘The text of the Aranyaka’’, in the 
words of the learned editor, “is, relatively speaking, remarkably smooth. ’ 
As a result of the critical analysis of the text and the collation ol tlie mss. 
several passages occuring in the vulgate have been omitted in the edition. 
Of these special mention may be made of the sections dealing with Arjuna’-s 
temptation by Urvasi (chapters 45-6 of the Bombay edition) and the killing 
of Naraka and the rescue of the earth by Visnu (chapter 142 of the Bombay 
edition). These and other long omissions will be given in the form of an 
appendix in the concluding fasciculus of the parvan while minor omissions 
of lines and couplets are recorded in footnotes. 

ChiNTAHARAN CllAKRAVARTl 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY by Dr 
Jitendra Nath Banerjea, M.A., Ph.D. Published by the University ol 
Calcutta, pp. 458 with 10 plates. 

The standard work on the subject was for a long time The Element:, 
of Hindu Iconography by T. A. G. Rao. Various other works had appeared 
since the publication of that book but their scope being limited the value 
of Mr. Rao’s work remained undiminished. Mr. Rao however had paid 
greater attention to the ancient texts on Iconography and did not do full 
JUNE, 1942 
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justice to the archaeological side of tlic subject. Hence a comprehensive 
book co-ordinating the results obtained from the study of ancient icono- 
graphical texts as well as archaeology was a desideratum. Dr. Banerjea ns 
to be congratulated for having fulfilled it. 

The book contains eight chapters: Study of Hindu, Iconography; 
Antiquity of image worship in India, Origin and development of image 
worship in India, Brahmanicnl divinities and their emblems on early Indian 
coins; Deities and their emblems on early Indian seals; Iconoplastic art in 
India; Iconographic terminology and Canons of Iconometry. Appendix A 
contains a number of important notes relating to the image worship and 
Appendix B contains a critical edition of a valuable iconographic text — 
the Prathnamanalaksanam , brought from Nepal, an extract from the 
Brhatsamhita on Hindu iconograjihy and tables of measurement from the 
texts. Appendix C contains a table of measurements of some mediaeval 
images. 

In regard to the anticpiity of image worship in India Dr. Banerjea has 
dcscussed all the important theories of previous writers, drawif attention to 
their short-comings and has given his considered opinion that there was no 
image-worship in the early Vedic religion. In other chapters he has clearly 
shown how Indian coins and seals can materially helji us to ascertain the early 
iconographic types of Hindu divinities and their emblems. In the treat- 
ment of this subject he has introduced altogether new materials previously 
neglected. While dealing with the Indian canons of iconometry he has not 
overlooked the importance of <i comparison of these canons' with other 
canons. His discussion of the Iconographic terminology is as thorough as 
possible in the present state of our knowledge. 

In short, this work is the outcome of years of careful study of 
Indian Archaeology and Iconographic literature. Every page bears the 
stamp of his erudition and reveals the great critical acumen of the author. 
It may be however pointed out that although the treatment of the subject 
under various heads is a continuous one the book has the appearance of a col- 
lection of articles. But this appearance of disconnectedness docs not detract 
the value of the contribution and interfere with our following the develop- 
ment of the theme in each chapter m an uninterrupted way. A chapter on 
the evaluation of the iconographical data collected by him from the view- 
point of art would have probably increased the value of the book. This 
probably will be treated by the author in the forthcoming volumes which 
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hnvc been promised and wliicb we hope will not be long delayed. 
Tbe author has placed all students of Indian art under a deep debt of obli- 
gation and has made a valuable contribution to our store of knowledge. 

P. C. Bagchi 


INDIA AND THI-; PACIFIC WORLD by Dr. Kalidas Nag, M.A.. 
D.Litt., published by the Book Company Ltd., Calcutta, with a Foreword 
by Mr. Ramananda Chattcrji, pp. 294. 

Dr. Nag IS without doubt one of the most widely travelled Professors 
and has seen things with his own eyes in both the hemispheres. He is thus 
in a far better position than many of us to compare things which arc of 
interest to the present day India. With a certain amount of justification he 
introduces his book to the public in the following words: “The Pacific 
ocean in our early school days was made to appear too far away to have any 
relations with India and too vague and vast for seeking human relationship. 
Books of geography were mostlv manufactured in the countries bordering 
on the Atlantic and therefore we find in them a pardonable exaggeration of 
the importance ot the Atlantic civilisation. What was unpardonable how- 
ever was the indifference and ignorance, betrayed by the general group of 
writers, regarding the history of the Pacific countries and their cultures.” 
Such considerations have led Dr. Nag to remove a want which he himself 
has keenly felt like all of us. 

He has dealt with almost all the important countries in and around the 
Pacific VIZ. Polynesia, the Maori land, the Philippines, Malaysia and Indo 
nesia, the Thailand, Indo-Cluna, Java and Sumatra, China and Japan, He 
has surveyed the civilisation of all these countries, in all its important 
aspects : Pre-history, Anthropology, Archaeology and modern history. He 
has given m each of thc-se branches a complete account of the important 
works done, the materials available for further studies and has appraised in 
a popular style the part played by the peoples of all these countries from 
the prc-historic ages up to the most recent times. He has specially drawn 
our attention to the part played by India in the dissemination of the highei 
forms of culture in those lands. He deals with things ancient as an able 
student of history and prc-history, and presents before us the things modern 
with the sympathy of Pierre Loti. This sympathy has at times instilled in 
him an amount of enthusiasm for the future which sometimes surpasses 
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reasonable limits, but that does not in any way take away the value of the 
book. The author is to be warmly congratulated for this valuable 
production. 

P. C. Bacchi 

VARNA-RATNAKARA OF JYOTIRIWARA-KAVISEKHARA- 
CARY A edited with English and Maithili Introductions and Index Verbo- 
rum by Siimn Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lirt., F.R.A.S.B. and Babua 
Misra, lyuHtisa-tlrtha and lyotfsacarya, published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1940, pages Royal Octavo. Ixiv -f 8 + 266. 
{Bibliotheca Indica no. 262). 

It is a great pity that Maithili, the language of over ten millions 
of people in Bihar, with a long culture behind it and boasting of at 
least one great poet, Vidyapati, whose position is of the first rank in Indian 
literature, is regarded in its own home-land as a rustic speech, Hindustani 
(High Hindi or Urdu) alone being recognised as the vernacular of the land 
in the schools and law courts. But in spite of this neglect to MaithilT by 
Its native speakers this language with its wealth of literature (be it due to 
only one great writer) did not fail to claim the patronage of the University 
of Calcutta as early as 1919. Thanks to the efforts of the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjcc the study of Maithdl along with other Modern Indo-Aryan 
languages was included in the syllabus of the M.A. examination. This fact 
may be said to lead to the publication of lyotirlsvara’s V nrnatatnakara the 
earliest extant work m MaithilT. Information of its existence in a unique 
MS. was given by the late Mm. Haraprasad Sastrl as early as 1901. Since 
then this work has several times been referred to by scholars including Mm. 
Haraprasad and Prof. Chatterji. But it was not before 192-^ that the plan of a 
regular edition of the Varmratnakara was taken in hand by Prof. Chatterji. 
As the MS. of the work in the possession of the Royal Asiatic Society was 
not complete, a second text and a complete one was felt to be imperatively 
necessary for editing the work properly. But attempts in this direction not 
being successful during the years that elapsed since then the Asiatic Society 
MS. continues to be the unique MS. and only source of this valuable work. 

The author of the Varnaratnakara, JyotirTsvara Thakkura, is quite a well 
known figure in the late medieval Skt. literature. He is also the author of 
at least two Skt. works : the Dlmrta'Samagama, a prahasana and the 
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Pancasayaka a work on erotics. Besides these another work on erotics 
(liangasekhara) has also been ascribed to him (J/ISB., 1915, p. 414 footnote). 

From the prologue of the D hUrtaiamagamu we learn that Jyotirlsvara’s 
father was Dhircsvara and his grandfather was Ramesvara; that he was a 
high coart official of the king Harasinihadcva of Mithila who flourished in 
the first tparter of the 14th century, Lassen’s view that Jyotirisvara belonged 
to the I5th-i6th centuries and was the court-poet of a Vijayanagara king, 
is no longer tenable, though Prof, A. B. Keith has unfortunately stuck to it 
in his Sanskrit Drama, (1924), even after the late Mr, Manomohan Cdiakra^ 
varti gave us authentic information about the date and personality of 
lyotirisvara (JASB., 19151 p. 411)* 

The subject-matter of the V arnaratnakara is very curious. It was 
composed probably for the Kathakas or public reciters of Puranic and Kpic 
stories. In course of narration reciters embellished their stones bv means of 
gorgeous descriptions. For example in describing a city they are to mention 
Its bazars, suburbs, gates, walls, houses, buildings, temples, citizens etc. and 
besides this, in describing important objects chains of sunilies were heaped 
on them to im[)ress the audience. The V arnaratnakara is a handbook fur- 
nishing a catalogue of objects necessary to be enumerated in various des- 
criptions as well as apt simihes needed to glorify some of important items. 

The liabit of the Kathakas might have been derived ultimately from 

the Jains who in their canonical prose often use descriptive cliches called 

Varnakas. It is possible, though earlier scholars seem to have overlooked 
the ’fact, that the ornate vSanskrit prose writer in the Gaiicll rlti had his cue 
from the Jam canons. As both these flourished in Lastern India a 
possibility of their genetic connexion may not be easily set aside. 

In Pali works too Varnakas are met with; but they are not so plentiful 
as in Jain canons. 

The V,R. is divided into eight kallolas which arc as follows; 

(i) nagara-varnana, (2) nayika-va^ , (3) asthana^va^ y (4) rtu-va , (5) pra- 
yanaka-va'' , ( 6 ) bhaUadhva'' y (7) smasdna-va"^ and (8) title missing. 

From the account of various subjects described or listed in this wr)rk 

the very great value of the V .R. as a compendium of life and culture in 

mediaeval India will be easily seen. The book in this respect will lx* to 
some extent comparable to the Mdnasolldsa (12th century). In the 
glimpses It presents of the contemporary court-life and its surroundings, it 
calls to one’s mind the famous Atn^i^Akbari with its lists and detailed 
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accoiint5 ol various things. Although written a little over a century after 
the Turki conquest of Northern India the work breathes a purely Hindu 
atmosphere. This fact is a sufficient indication of its genuineness, although 
the MS. was copied some two centuries later. 

The varying views of life in North Eastern India of the 15th* century 
as presented in the V.R. affords a valuable commentary on the epigraphic 
as well as other literary records of the contemporary and earlier periods. 
List of court officials and such other persons as given in the description of 
court {asthcind-va ) for example is longer than similar lists in earlier Bengal 
and Northdiastcrn grants on copper plate. For the various other phases of 
cultural life of the jieriod this work is of inestimable value. Sometimes 
it gives rare information. For example in describing diiferent kinds of 
gambling it mentions the four-handed dice-chess or caturahoa which has 
become thoroughly obsolete now. Those who arc interested in the game 
may consult the Skt. text named the Cattirangudlpiku published in 1934 in 
(Calcutta .Skt. Series. It gives the rules of the g.imc and its history. Music 
and dance described* in the 6th KalloU of the VJi. also ailord important 
materials for the history of these two subjects. 

Though the V.R. may have importance from different standpoints the 
piesent edition stresses very rightly on its character as a linguistic docu- 
ment. For the V.R. is one of a comparatively small n umber of authentic 
works in a modern Indo-Aryan language, which goes back to the 14th 
century. In the language of the learned editor, its position is equally 
important with tlie ‘Caryas and the ‘SrTkrMia-kTrttana in Bengali, the ‘Jha- 
nesvari in MarathT and the earlier old Western Rajasthani, Braj-bhakha and 
A wad hi works. 

Prof. Chatter) 1, the chief editor of the work, in a very learned intro- 
tluction, has pointed out among other things m.inifuld importance of the work 
and discussed very thoroughly the life and times of the author as well as the 
varied contents of the work. The discussion of the language of the V.R. 
which forms a part of this introduction is all what can be expected from 
the hands of a veteran student of Modern Indo- Aryan like Prof. Chatter) 1. 
But, as he has admitted (p. xxv), quite a number of terms used in the work 
remains obscure. It is hoped that scholars of Mithila will try to rescue these 
words which might have sought refuge with the pure Maithill idiom of 
the lower classes. They may be easily gathered from the well prepared 
index of words which has been appended to the book. After all that have 
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been said before it seems needless to add that the volume under review has 
made important addition to materials for reconstruction ot the various 
phases of the culture of North-Eastern India. The learned editors and the 
Royal Asiatic Society have earned the gratitude of scliolars hv this important 
publication. , 

Manomohan Gfiosn 

PRAVESAKA by Acyuta Pisarati, edited with l.aghuvrtti by P. S. 
Anantanarayana Sastri, [lublished by the Sanskrit College Commiiiee, 
Tnj)punithura, 193^. 

The Pravesaka, an easy treatise on Skt. graminar in verse, was written 
in the latter half ol the 16th century by the famous Kerala poet and gram- 
marian Acyuta Pisarati. The advantage of versification in helping memon- 
sation can easily he understood. Elence it is found that more authors than 
one have composed metrical treatises on Sanskrit grammar. As is very 
natural for a practical hand-book written for general students this work does 
not scrupulously follow the Paninian tradition. Rut in spite of this a study ol 
the present work will give one a working knowledge ol Sanskrit grammar 
necessary for writing and speaking the language correctly. This 
excellent work was m ins. up till the present time when through the muni- 
ficence of the Maharaja of Cochin it has been published. The editor who has 
added a lucid Sanskrit commentary of his own to the work may be said to 
have done his duty proiKa-ly. The printing of the work is good. 

Manomohan Ghosh 

VARARUCA-NIRUKTA-SAMUCCAYA edited by C.’ Kunhan 
Raja. University of Madras. 193^. pp- T -f 88. 

This IS a short work in which about one hundred Vedic mantras 
are commented upon. The work which has never been known before has 
been edited from a single ms, in the possession of the Adyar Library. 
Thoiitih more than one work was ascribed to Vararuci it docs not seem 
possible to have any dcTimtc information about the life and time of the 
author of the present treatise. From the title it appears that the work has 
somethinsr to do with the Nirukta of Yaska and in fact the contents of the 

D 

work amply shows his dependence in many cases on the famous Vedic 
interpreter of antiquity. Vedic mantras commented upon in this work have 
been divided into Kalpas, 
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In classifying the mantras the author of the Vararncanirukta-Samuccay.i 
followed to a considerable extent a tradition different from the one followed 
in the Brhaddevata. This latter work has divided the mantras into 36 classes 
while in the work under review we have 32 classes of mantras; and^the two 
works have names of fifteen classes in common. But ciu*i0uslv enoiKrh 

■> t? 

when one takes into consideration the examples of these 15 classes given in 
the two works there does not appear much correspondence. The learned 
editor has among other things drawn attention to this fact. Besides this 
the present work offers other features which will interest students of Vedic 
exegetical literature. The editor of the work Dr. C. K. Raja seems to have 
done his work with all possible care and may be congratulated on its 
publication. 

Manomohan Ghosh 

BHARATVARSA-MEM JATlBUIiD [Hmdl) by Prof. Kshitimohan 
Sen vShastri, M.A., published bv S. Sharma, Calcutta, 1940, pages D/C 
1 / 16, ii 4- 264. 

Caste which is a peculiar Indian institution has for a long time been a 
target of attack by social and religious reformers as well as politicians. It 
cannot be said that this attack was unmerited. But /ealous critics of caste 
have often in their enthusiasm lost sight of the historical background of 
this institution and subjected Indian society in general to undeserved con- 
demnation. Hence the present work discussing the nature and origin of 
Indian caste from the standpoint of history has been a welcome addition to 
our knowledge of Indian society and its one great problem. 

In course of tracing the history of caste Prof. Sen has shown among 
other things that this* institution was very elastic in the earlier period 
(pp. 24-43) and when caste gradually became rigid, reaction set against it, and 
evidence of such reaction is to be met with even in some Puranas and the 
Mahabhdrata (pp. 45, 47, 51-53). Besides this he has discussed thoroughly 
other aspects of caste wath suitable references and quotations from works 
ancient as well as modern, and seemed to have cleared some obscure points 
in the history of Indian caste-system. Specialists as well as general readers 
will find this work very useful and interesting. Prof. Sen is already well- 
known for his valuable work in connection with mystics (Santas) of 
medieval India and it may be hoped that this work will add to his reputation. 


Manomohan Ghosh 
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SULTAN MUHAMMED QULl QUTUH SHAM by Dr. Svcd 
Mohiuddin Qadri Zore, M.A., PlvD- (London). Published bv rhe Idanv 
i-Adabyat-i-Urdu . Hyderabad , Deccan. 

Tliisr monograph in Urdu comes out from the pen of Dr. Zore, Head 
of the Department of LIrdii, Osmania Utuversity. 

Sultan Muhamrned Quli Qutub Shah, renowned LIrdu poet, founder 
of the city of Hyderabad, succeeded to the throne at the age of about 
years, (to be exact he was 14 years 6 months and 8 days old), as the fiftli 
Qutub Shahi king. In this book, tlic author has attempted to present a 
true and vivid picture of the social, intellectual, and cultural life of that 
period, as culled our from various unpublished sources, of which he has made 
ample use. 

The author has very ably utilised the verses, poems and other poetic 
composition of this monarch, as well as, of other court poets. Heing hinv 
self a poet of no mean a standard, he has succeeded in drawing an ac'curate 
portrait of the king. vSultan Muhammad Quli Qutub vShah has to his 
credit no less than 5670 verses in Urdu and Persian. Unfortunately his 
Tclugu verses arc lost for ever. No wonder his brilliant mastery over that 
language knitted him closer to his subjects. Although dubbed by some as 
rhe Happy-go-lucky monarch, it is under liim Golcunda rose to the peak 
of power, with peace, prosperity, and plenty. 

This book contains ten chapters, dealing with his succession, his taste 
and aptitude for fine arts. Three chapters arc devoted to the cultural, social, 
intellectual and other aspects of his reign, wliile rhe fifth describes tlie 
wars, and the sixth speaks of his administration, seventh announces 
his demise. The last tlirce chapters (8, 9, 10) go to prove his wider and 
saner outlook of life and his magnificent contribution to LIrdu. 

When we say all these things, we do not mean to say that the Sultan 
was free from vices. Far from it, his own admission of his faults ring in 
our ears- There was more of romance in his temperament than in his 
career. Yet with all his shortcomings, he stands out prominent in the 
gallaxy of rulers of the Deccan. Truly, then in forming an estimate of 
the character and achievements of Sultan ’ Muhammed Quli Qutub Shah, 
we may point out to the city of Hyderabad, and by way of epitaph on the. 
grave of Sultan Muhammed Quli, we may inscribe the old verse. 

‘Si monumentum requiris circumspice’. (If you require a monument 

look around you). 

I.W.Q., JUNE, 1942 
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We congratulate the author for liis work, and hope that in near future 
he would give us its Fnglish version for the use of scholars all over India. 
The book is nicclv printed with a useful index and 19 photo blocks, foi 
which the Idara-i-adahvar-iTIrdu deserves our conipliincnis. 

K. *Sarjn Lal 
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) Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. VI, pt. 2 

P. K. GoDl rf Date of Rdmdtlrlha Yati, the Author of a C^oni rnoitary on 
the Sahksepasdrmikn.- Between A.D. dnd ^575. 

Slriai Public A'l ions .— of the jlvannndandm of AiuiiuLirav.i 
Makhin and the A pnstnmbdsryirti , linglish Translations of the 
A A’dl/iydfidg) hydMltrd with Deodsudni'hhasya and the (iopdldidpdny- 
ttpdmsdd and the fufition of the Acyt'tidiaydhhynddyd of Rajanfitha 
pindirna continue to appear in the Journal. The Pahcd^dtuiraksu of 
Vedantadesika and the Aldrnhandparlk.wl and the Vrtti of Dihna^a with 
the coniiuentarv of nh.uiuaprila are completed in this issue. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, vol. \'IJl,ii(). 1 (Octoher, 1DI2) 

P. 1 ). Chaudiiury- Tl)e Khonamnhh ('oppcr-plate (nant of Dl)drn}apilld 
of Pvdgjyotisd It relates to a set of three copper- plates recording the 
grant of a plot of land hv the Kamarupa king Dh.iimaprila of the 12th 
centuiA’ to a Br.lhmana at Khouamukh in Nowgont; in Assam. The 
plate's (.ontaimng genealogU's of the donor and tlie donee were made in 
the first vear of the king’s reign, and are therefore earlier than the other 
copper-pl.ite inscriptions previousK published. 

N. K. Bum lASALl -- Tl)e Hadgahoa Rode Insiript/on of A'ldlulrdpidhirajd 
Bhfttivdrnidn . This inscription in (jiipia script records the esiahhsh- 
ment of .1 religious as\'lum (asrama) In a minister of king Bhutivarman, 
a great predecessor of king Bhaskaravarm.m of Kamarupa. Bearing as 
it docs the date 2^4th vear of the Gupta era (^1^4 A.C^.), this heeomes 
the earliest inscription hitherto eliscovercel m Assam. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

vol. XXVIU, pi. 1 (March, 1042) 

P. C. Manuk. — Indian Painting. This paper deals in broad outline with 
the history and development of ‘Pictorial Art’ in India up to the recent 
past, beginning from the j^redustonc period representing drawings in 
red pigment found on the walls of caves in C.P. and IJ.P. 

D. R. Rfgmi . — Sources for a History of Nepal (880 A.D . — 1G80 A.D.) 
Iiiscription.s, genealogical chronicles, old manuscripts, foreign accounts 
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anti coins are found helpful in gathering information from the time of 
Raghavacleva to that of the pre-Gorkha Malla Karnapkas, covering a 
period of eight hundred years of Nepalese history. 

K. OlHA. — The Indrn-Vrtra War and 'Serpent People.' Mythica’ stories 
similar to that of the struggle between Indra and Vrtra as found in the 
Vedic and Puranic literature were known to the ancient people of 
Babylonia, hgypt, Greece and Persia. The Jews and the Hittites had 
also the myth aniong them in some form or other. This may be due 
to a common origin or a borrowing from the pre-Aryan mythology. 
Prevalence ol serpent worship and reference to ‘serpent people’ are 
also a characteristic feature of the mythological accounts ol the various 
peoples of ancient times inhabiting a wide area of the globe. This may 
be due to the fact that the serpent-worshipping people had spread from 
the Mediterranean coasts to the plains of India. 

Journal of the Greater India Society, vol. IX, no. 1 (January, 1942) 

K. A. Nuakanta Sastri. — Dvipantara. The Chinese cc]uivalent of the 
term DvTpantara is Kouen-louen, applied to ‘the Islands and the conti- 
nent of the Southern Seas’ in Indonesia. The word DvTpantara found 
in the Raghuvamsa, Kathharitsagara and the Tamil (jHrtiparamparai 
seems to have been used as a proper name signifying the Malaya penin- 
sula, which was naturally referred to as ‘the other isl.ind' across the 
sea by the Indians. 

S. K, Sakaswati, — Temples at Pagan. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XX, pt. J (December, 1941) 

Dhircndra Naih X^ookhrii-f. — Chandragupta and BhadrahahfH . Candra- 
gupta who, according to jama tradition, abdicated his throne and re- 
tired to the South as a follower of the Jama sage Bhadrabahu, was the 
Gupta monarch Vikramaditya Cnndragupta and not the founder of the 
Mauryan empire. The sage whom he accompanied was also the Upahgi 
Aciirya Bhadrabahu H and nor the Srutakevalin Bhadrabahu. The era 
starting from 58 B.C. was founded, as the writer of the paper believes, 
by this Candragupta. His retirement from the world therefore took 
place in the first century B.C. 

Baiinath PiiRi. — The Dates of the Kadphises Kings and their Relations with 
the Saka Ksatrapas of Western India. 
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H. K. SuTiKWANi. — Lstabbshment of the Bah) 7 idni Kingdom The Rcii^n 
ot ‘Alau’cl-clTn Hasan Shah. 

Jmirnal of the Royal Asiatic society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

? 1941 , part ! 

HlJC.o BucaiiflAU. — Indian Ibiblcs m Islamic Art. The tables in ilu 
Sanskrit PancatanUa were translated into Pclilvi in the 6th eenturv of 
the Christian era. In the Srh century, they were rendered into Arabic 
in a somewhat LsLiinic garb, and the collection was called by the 
Muhammadans the ‘babies ol Bklpai' or the ‘Book of Kalila wa 
Dimna’. The vivid nariatives being eminently suitable lor portraiture, 
the illustrated manuscrijHs ol ‘babies ot Bid[)ai’ found lavour in some 
Muhammadan courts ol the Arabic world. The earliest Bidpai 
manuscript with the miniature painting dates from the 13th eenturv 
and comes from the court ol .1 prince of Noitliein Syria. The art ol 
these miniatures betra\'s consideral)le Cdiristian inHuence from the 
neighbouring Christian teiiitories. In the succeeding periods of the 
Islamic Mongols, the manusciipts of the Persian translations of the 
fal)les also continued to be decorated with miniature paintings with 
this didereiue that they now began to be mspued by the artistic 
traditions of the Hast. 

W. Ri’BhN - The Pnranic Line of Heroes. A comparison of the Sambhava- 
parvan of the Alahabharata on the one hand, and the Vainsaparvans 
of the IJdrivcimsd and the Brahma, Visrut and other Puranas on tlie 
other, as also a scrutiny of the accounts ol Krsna's actiyities given in 
these works show that even the VisnupMrana is indebted in some res 
pects to the Brahma purana which is rcg.irded by the Puranas' them 
selves as tlie Aclipurana which again has borrowed from the Plan 
uarnsd, a supplement and an imitation of the Alahabharata. 

New Indian Antiquary, \oi. V. no. 1 (April, 1942) 

K. C. I'Iazka.- The DevPpiirana. The Devi purana is one of the important 
I Jpapuranas dealing with the exploits and worships of DevT. It con 
tains information regarding literature on the worship of ,^akti. The 
'mam body of the work is believed to have been composed in the latter 
half of the seventh century of the Christian era somewhere in the 
vicinity of Tamluk in Bengal. A list of verses cjuoted from the DevP 
purana in later works has been appended to the paper. 
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Ibid., vol. V, no. 2 (May, 1942) 

vSiiRFs Chandra Banerji. — The Dlpakahka of Sulapani with special Refer- 
ence to the Vyavahara Section, The Dlpakalika is a commcutaiy on 
the Ydjnavalkyasarnhita by the Bengal scholiast Sulapaiii. Th:^ special 
features of the commentary have been pointed out and the available mss, 
of the work have been described in this note. 

Poona Orientalist, vol. VI, nos. 3 4 (Oetobor 1941 6c January 1942) 

S. M. Katre. — On the Present Needs of Indian Linguistics. 

H. G, Narahari. — On the Origin of the U panisadic Thought. Arguments 
are put forward in the paper to show that the philosophical ideas of the 
Upanisads were a logical development of the earlier speculations of the 
Brahmanas. The Kyatriya jn*inces acquired jH'oficiency in the Upani- 
sadic thoughts by coming in contact with the erudite Brahmanas who 
used to gather in the courts of those days for exhibiting their skill in 
philosophical discourses. 

P. K. Code. — The Historical background of tl}e Ciman'icaritd. This 
romantic poem in Sanskrit composed in the 17th century by a pupil of 
Bhattoji Dlksita deals with the love ol the daughter-in-law of Allah 
VardI Khan Turkman, a minister of rank in the Mughal court. 

la'DWiK Sternbach. — Subjects of Law and Law of Family according to the 
Ydjnavalkyadhar rnas dstra. 

M. P. L. Sastry. — The Word Sarasvati in Sanskrit Literature. The 
different meanings of the word have been dealt with. 

D. R. Mankad. — The Yagas. The methods of the vuga calculations have 
been discussed and the number of years given to each yuga ascertained, 

Si^RESH Chandra Banerji. — Tithiviveka of Sulapdni. Edited. 

V. V. Dww .--Relation of Epics to Brahmana Literature. Continues. 


Pnnutl and publishctl by ]. C. Sarkhcl, at the Calcutta Oriental 
Press, Ltd., 9, Panchanan Chose Lane, Calcutta. 
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The Dynastic Chronicles of Kashmir 

Tl)e Precursors of K^ilh^nd^ 

The oldest references to the dynastic chronicles of Kashmir are to he 
found in the Iniroductory verses of Kalhana’s Riijdtnrdhgirfi (‘"iTe River of 
Kings'), the standard work on Ancient Kashmirian history, which was com- 
posed during the years 1148-49 to 1149-50 A.D. Kalhana specifies (1, i ^) as 
his source-books no less than eleven royal or dynastic chronicles, besides the 
ancient NlUrndta (“ Ihe Teachings of Nila"), the most authoritative compen- 
cliuni of Kas'hmirian hieratic lore. Of these older chroniclers he mentions 
(I, n-12; I y, 17-19) kv These are (r) Suvrata, the author of an 

evidently celebrated chronicle of his time, (2) Ksemendra, the author ol the 
N)j)dudli, (j) Helaraja, distinguished as a mdhlivrnttn (or Pasupata Brahman), 
who composed the Piirthivavali, (4) Padmanuhira and (5) Cdiavillakara. 
Some of these older woiks attained extensive si/e for which they paid the 
penalty by becoming fragmentary [chinndh) even in Kalhana's time 
through condensation ol their compositions by the above-named Suvrata 
(I, ii). It seems most probable that Helaraja whose work reached the 
astounding size of twelve thousand verses (1, 17) which is nearly one and a 
half times the volume of Kalhana’s own work, shared this late. Por Kalhana 
(I, 18) cjuoies an opinion from him not directly, but indirectly through Padma- 
mihira. Of the five authors just mentioned, three (Suvrata, Chavillakara 
and Padmamihira) are still names. As for Helaraja, Kielborn long ago 
[I. A. HI, p. 285, cjiioted by Stem, 1 , ij'iiin) suggested his identilication with 
the Kashmirian author of the same name, whose commentary on Bhartrhan s 
grammatical work, the Vdkydpadlyn, was then known in fragments. The 

* In the present article tlie references, unless otherwise stotcch are to Kdlh^uid s 
Rd]atdrdhghu iramidted wkh an Introduction, Connmrntary' and /lpp(’ndu(\s hy 
M. A. Stein, vol. I, Introduction , Bo(\k$ PVll, vol. U, Book VI 11 , Notes, 
Geographical Aiemoir, Index, Aiaps Westminster, 1900 
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progress of research has since enabled us to throw further light upori Hela- 
raja’s identity and dare. From the concluding verses of Helaraja’s com- 
mentary called the Praklrnaprahasa on the third kanda of the Vakyapadtya 
[Vdkyapadlya, ist kanda, ed. Charudeva Sastru Lahore 1934, SktJ^ Preface 
p. 14; Ibtd., 3rd kanda, cd. K. Samhasiva Sastri, Trivandrum 1935, Pre- 
face, pp. 4-5), It appears that Helaraja was tlie son of Bhutiraja and was 
born in the family oi Lakynana, minister of Mnktapida, the illustrious king 
of Kashmir. As for his date, Melaraja has been plausibly held (Charudeva 
Sastri, loc. c/7.) to be the brother of Indraraja, son of Bhfrtiraja, whom' 
Abhinavagupta in his Clla commentary acknowledged as his Guru. On 
this supposition Flelaraja has been placed in the latter part of the loth 
century A.D. (1 or a less plausible view ascribing Helaraja to latter half of 
the 7th century A.D., see K. Samhasiva Sastri, loc. crt.). The fifth author 
mentioned by Kalhana, namely Ksemendra, was long ago identified by 
Buhler (jKashmir Report, 1877, quoted by Stem, I, 13/2) with the famous 
polyhistor of that name belonging to the nth century, who is known 
chiefly lor liis ejutomes of Gunatihya’s Brhatkatha as well as ol the Raniiiyann 
and the Mahabhdrata and for his composition of the Avadanacar/ta. He 
also wrote a number of poems the Samayamdirka, the Desopadesa and the 
Narmamdid satirising various d'sreputable contemporary types and classes. 
In the last-named work especially (ed. Pandit Madhusudan Kaul, Kashmir 
Series of Texts and Studies No. 40, Poona 1924). he draws a vivid picture 
of the rapacity, hypocrisy and superstition of the class of Kdyasthas (officials) 
holding administrative posts from the Grhakrtyddhipati ('Head of the 
Department of Home Affairs’) downwards. 

As regards the character of these old chronicles, it may safely be con- 
cluded on general grounds that they were written in the style of the his- 
torical kdvyas. I he beginnings of this- literary genre were long ago traced 
by Biililcr (The Indian inscriptions and the antiquity of Indian artificnl 
poetry, LA. vol. XLII, 1913) to the 2nd century A.D., and it was proved 
to be well-established in the 4th, 5'th and 6th centuries. Kalhana, indeed, 
wlulc freely criticising his predecessors, nowhere claims to have introduced 
a new st\de of historical composition. These general arguments are support- 
ed by the particular terms in which Kalhana speaks of the older authors. 
As we have seen, he refers to Helaraja’s work as a composition of 12000 
verses. He also expressly characterises Siivrata’s and Ksemendra’s chronicles 
as the work of poets, while charging the former with pedantry. 
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From one of Kalhana’s Introductory verses (I, 9-10), where with evident 
pride he contrasts his own work with that of his predecessors generally, it 
follows that many, if not most, of the older authors contented themselves 
with wlY|it the later writer thought to be the easy task of supplementing 
earlier contemp^orary records. In other words, tlicse older chronicles partook 
of the nature of a continuous senes of contemporary histories [A striking 
parallel is furnished, curiously enough, by Kalhana’s own chronicle winch 
was continued in the Rajataranginl of Jonaraja (from it 4^-50 to 1459 A.D.) 

the Jaina^Rajatarangml of ^srTvara (from 1459 to i486 A.D.), in the 
Rajaualipataka of I'rajyabhatni (from i486 to 1513-^ A.D.) and in the con- 
tinuation of the last work by $uka (from 151^-14 A.D. to 1587 A.D.). 
Cf. Stem, II, p. 373 and n.|. We shall see later that Kalhana could 
avail ‘himself of contemporary records only from the time of Avanti- 
varman, founder of the Utpala dynasty, who reigned (rom 853-6 to 88 A.D. 
From this it follows that the oldest contemporarv sources went back in 
Kalhana’s time to the 9th century A.D. 

While there is»no doubt that most of the olika* chroniclers wen* content 
to take up recent and contemporary history as their theme, Kalhann’s own 
references make it clear that some of them were e.\ce|Uions to the gc'ueral 
rule. Such was the case with Helaraja, Chavillakara and Padmanuhira 
above-mentioned, who evidently sought to describe the ancient history of 
the land. From some slight allusions m Kalhana’s Introductory verses 
we can infer how they treated their subject. They cvicfendv took over 
from their older sources a long succession of kings beginning with a tradi- 
tional scries of 52 kings whose names were forgotten and passing thence 
to a continuous series of named reigns. For their chronological beginnmg 
they apparently relied on a vague tradition that the earliest rulers were con- 
temporaries of the Kauravas and Pandavas. A traditional aggregate of 
reigns extending to 2268 years for the reign-pcriods of the 52 lost kings 
and their successors of the so-called GonandTya dynasty and ecjually tradi- 
tional reign-periods of individual kings from the last-named cl)tias.ty onwards 
were known to them. To Kalhana ( 1 , 17-18, Ibid., 20) we owe the interesting 
information that some of the lost kings w^ere recovered, evidently from 
extraneous sources, by his predecessors. In this way eight names (all of 
which will be shown later to be semi-myth ical) were restored by Helaraja 
and five others beginning with the historical Asoka and including the famous 
Kushan kings Kani.ska and Huviska were recorded by Chavillakara. Not 
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only did these older chroniclers attempt to fill up the gaps in the traditional 
list, but they souglit also to introduce a fixed chronological starting-point, 
hroin Kalhana ( 1 , 48-4^) we learn that some of them took the Great War 
of the Mahabharaca to have happened at the end of Dvapara (and Ifcginning 
of the Kail) Age. This led them by a process of simple calculation^o reject 
the traditional aggregate of 2268 years. This last was rehabilitated by 
Kalhana who placed the reign of Yudhisthira (and consequently that of the 
first Kashmirian ruler) on the authoriity of Varahamihira’s Brhatsarnhita 
in the year 653 of the Kali Age. 

In considering the value of the oldest chronicles, we have first to admit 
that liiey sufFcted from grave defects. Kalhana himself in his Introduction 
(I, ia-13) charged Suvrata, no doubt justly, with pedantry and Ksemendra 
with consistent carelessness. It is, again, needless to point out that *tlicsc 
chronicles were more or less subject to the characteristic defects of the 
KiWya style of composition- -its conventional descriptions, its hazy chrono- 
logy and topography, its tendency to idealise the heroes and so forth. Not 
to speak of the older authors, even in Kalhana, the chronology of the ancient 
tunes, as we shall see later, is marked by patent absurdities. The history of 
tins period, again, while embodying some genuine traditions, is clouded 
with a considerable mass of fiction. On the other hand, the old chroni- 
clers of recent and contemporary times may well claim the credit of intro- 
ducing a complete change in the methods of historical composition known 
nil then. T hey introduced the use of precise dates and an ample wealth of 
authentic detail, in place of individual reign-periods and the vague tradi- 
tions that had sufficed for the ancient times. That some of these old chro- 
nicles, at any rate, were nor mere dry-as-dust compilations of royal and 
dynastic lists, we may infer from the satirical picture which Ksemendra (as 
mentioned above) draws of the cruel and rapacious Kayasthas in his 
NarmamaLi. We may wx 41 believe that similar judgments of characters 
and types were a familiar feature in the early chronicles, 

Kalhana, the author of the Rajataranginl 

It WMS left to Kalhana, son of the Kashmirian high official (Kashmirika- 
} 7 iahaniatra) Canpaka, to write the most valuable and comprehensive chro- 
nicle of Kashmir w’hich put the works of his predecessors completely into the 
shade. Born in a Brahman family probably at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, Kalhana acc]uircd high proficiency in the composition of artificial 
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poetry. He wa«; wcll-versecL as his writings testify, not only in the two well- 
known historical Kavyas preceding his time, the Ilarsacarita of Bana and the 
V/kramankacarita of Bilhana, hut also in the Great Hpics. The contem- 
porar\\ poet Mahkha in his Srlkanthacarita (cd. Kavyamala Senes, Ch. 
XXV, 78-80) written shortly Before the composition of ilu' Rajdiarahginl 
describes Kalyana (first identified by Stein with Kalhana) as a chief of 
poets, as one deemed worthy of matching the whole perfection (d' Ihlhana's 
muse, and lastly, as one who was indefatigable in his devotion to the stori<‘> 
of the Alahahharata and so forth. (On Kalhana’s personality, training, 
and early history see Stem, I, Introd. pp. 6-14, where lull relereiKcs 
are given). Kalhana’s interest in the history of his countrv was 
probably stimulated as much by his patriotism and personal tastes 
<is*by the example of his prcdece5sors. In the Introductorv part of his 
work (I, 25-43) he gives a glowing account of his native land reclaimed 
out of a lake by Prajapati Kasyapa and jnotected by Nila, 'dhe 
lord of all Niigas,” of its sacred river Vitasta, of the most famous of its 
springs, sacred lakes and other tlrthas. With pardonable pride lie dwells on 
the multiplicity of its tlrthas (“In that country there is not a spate as large 
as a grain of scasamum without a tlitha''), on the spirituality of its people 
(“That countr’y may be concpiered by the force ol spiritual nurits, hut not 
by forces of soldiers”), on the security and (.omfort ol the l)athing'j)lates 
in Its rivers, on the mildness of its climate even duriniz summer, and 
lastly on its abundance of “learning, lofty houses, saffron, icy water and 
grapes, things that eyen in heaven are difficult to find.” ffe concludes by 
extolling his country as the highest in an ascending series commencing with 
the earth, the northern region and the Himalayas. Along with Kalhana’s 
patriotism went what gives Kalhana his unique posiiion among h^s fellow 
poets, his unequalled interest in the archaeological and historical remains 
of his native land. In his work he mentions innumerable foundations of 
towns, temples, vihdras, stilpas, agrahdras and the like not only bv the kings 
but also by the queens, ministers and high officials. To the s<ime anti- 
quarian interest we owe his luminous description of the shnnes of Parihasa- 
pura, Pravarapura and other ancient cities (On Panhasapura see Stem, II, 
ylpp- F.y Herein lies, as we shall sec later, one of the distinctive excellences 
of Kalhana as a historian. 

It is characteristic of Kalhana that he should introduce his work (I, 3-5) 
with a high praise of poets whose skill surpassing even the stream of nectar 
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confers immortality on their own as well as others’ “bodies of glory,” whose 
creative ])owcr enables them to place past times before the eyes of men, 
whose divine intuition is manifested by their capacity to see in their 
minds’ eye the existences they reveal to others. Elsewhere (I, 46-4?/) the 
author extols “that naturally sublime craft of poets without whose iavour 
even mighty kings are not remembered”, and he says that without true 
poets the world even in its dreams would not know of the mighty men of 
old and the universe would be blind. With seme of the above sentiments 
we may compare the following verse from the Kavyalarnkara (I, 5) of the 
rhetorician Rudrata (fl. c. 850 A.D.): “When in course of time the temples 
etc. erected by the kings are fallen into decay, then even the names (of the 
kings) would not remain if the kings had no good poets.” An ecjually eon- 
vine ing proof of Kalhana’s title to rank as a great poet is his emphasis up8n 
Viun (‘sentiment’) which, according to the rhetorician Udbhani (fl. under 
king Jayaplda in the latter part of the 8th century), is the soul of poetry 
{l\duy'alamkarasnm graha , VI. 17). In the course of his Introduction Kalhana 
obseives, (I, 23-24) that his work is rendered pleasant by under-currents of 
jK)werful sentiments, wdiile its predominant sentiment is that of resignation 
{siinia). This last is justified by “the sudden .appearance of living beings that 
lasts only lor a moment”. Kalhana’s narrative fully bears out the characteris- 
tics that he claims for his work. In one of his opening verses (I, 6) he seems 
to apologise, on the ground of length of his narrative, for the absence of 
amplified descriptions of different kinds as required by the rules of the 
^Ilanikara-dditra. Nevertheless, he not seldom exhibits, probably from 
regard for the literary precept and tradition, embellishments of style like 
ttpdjna, slesd and uiprehsa, and he even indulges in conventional descriptions 
in the orthodox Kavya fashion. It is doubtless in consonance with the 
sentiment of resignation that KaUinna’s work betrays a strong didactic 
tendency quite unlike the great majority of extant Sanskrit Kavyas. In 
dt SCI b the nage ends of kings e.specially in his last two books, he usually 
imjircsses upon Ins readers the lessons of transitonness of human greatness 
and of inevitable retribution for offences against the moral law. In the true 
spirit of Dharmasastra and Ninsastra he fret[uently makes acts of statecraft 
and individual conduct the subject of general reflections. His composition 
is often interspersed with maxims of proverbial wisdom written in such 
elaborate metres and eloquent language and with such refinement of imagi- 
tion that they have found their way into famous anthologies like Vallabha- 
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clcva’s Sub has it avail. (On the whole subject, sec Stem, I, Introd. pp. 22-24 
and 39, which give full references. Stem notes the significant fact that 
Kalhann deals at exceptional length with those reigns which ended 
in pioijs renunciation or else had a tragic close). 

Though^ the Rajataranginl avowedly belongs, both m form and in 
substance, to the literature of artificial poetry, its merits as a hiS' 
rorical composition arc many and undoubted. In the course ol 
his prefatory statements Kalhana introduces us (I, 9-10 & 21) 

to his general aims in undertaking the composition of 'dhe Rivo of 
Kings.'* Most of his predecessors had been content with what seemed to 
him to be the easy task of supplementing the narratives of authors describing 
contemporary reigns. Kalhana’s aim was to attempt the more difficult task 
of giving a connected account where the narrative had become fragmentary. 
In the accounts of the older authors the statements of date and dominion 
of the kings were often doubtful. It was Kalhana’s task to correct the* 
errors and restore certainty to the confused narrative. To test the success 
of these aims it will be well for us to beem with the remarkable estimate of 
Ills sources which Kalhana gives (1, 11-15) at the beginning of his work. 
He first criticises by name two of his predecessors. Suvrata’s poem, though 
a successful summary of older extensive chronicles and famous on that 
account, suffers from ‘misplaced learningk Ksemendra's poem, though the 
work of a poet, has no single part free from mistakes. Next to these and 
other chronicles amounting to eleven in number, along with the Nllamata, 
Kalhana mentions (I, 15) four sources of his work as follows: — (i) inscrip- 
tions recording consecrations of temples (^prat/sthasasanas), (2) those recording 
grants of land etc. [yasUisasanas), (3) laudatory inscriptions i^pridastipattas) 
and (4) written texts (sdstras). 1 rom the first source Kalhana doubtless 
obtained much of his detaded and exact data about the foundations of 
temples and other sacred buildings, the consecration of images and so forth. 
The second source of which a specific instance is quoted m V. 
doubtless accounts for his minute descriptions of agraharas and similar 
endowments. Of the third source he quotes or refers to two specific 
instances (I, 344 and V, 352). From the fourth and last source Kal- 
hana must have obtained his numerous references to the Kashmirian authors 
and their works. In one specific instance (IV, 635-637) he quotes satirical verses 
written by aggrieved Brahmans against the tyrant JayapTda in their Kavyas 
and works of grammar. Reference is made elsewhere (IV, 705) to a 
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historical jiocm called the Bhi 4 vanabhyiulaya composed by the poci 
! 5 ankuka‘. Besides the above sources explicitly mentioned by Kalhana, 
internal evidence proves him to have utilised the valuable inform 
niation from coins and even from the living traditions and folk-lore, j In his 
narrative of contemporary history he utilized the evidence of eve-witnesses 
like that of his father for the reign of King Harsa. The above list of 
sources, it will he noticed, comprises both original authorities (m the 
shape of inscriptions, coins and monuments) and secondary authorities (in 
the nature of the chronicles and other literary works), brom this ex- 
haustive list we miss only the oflicial documents, for the knowledge of foreign 
notices could not reasonably be expected of a chronicler in Kalhana’s 
position. 

Though Kalhana himself v hardly aware of this diderence, his treatnient 
of Kashmirian history naturally involves its division into two well-marked 
periods. These are, firstly, the ancient or the semi-legendary times (from 
the lieginning to the end ot the so-called GonandTya dynasty), and secondly, 
the modern or the historical period (from the beginning of the Karkota 
dynasty to Kalhana’s own times). 

/. ylnc/ent Period 

From the introductory verses of Kal liana's work (I, 48-56) 
we may safely conclude that he took over from his predecessors 
the traditional synchronism of the first Kashmir rulers with the Kaurava*' 
and Pvlndavas as the starting-point of his chronology. Bur instead of dating 
hack the Bharata War, as was done by some of his predecessors, to the end 
of Dvapara and the beginning of the Kali age, he placed Yudhisthira’s coro- 
nation on the authority of Varaliamilura’s Brhatsamhita in 2526 ante Saka 
era or 653 Kali era. This led him to vindicate against tlie older authors 
just quoted the aggregate of 2268 years for the reigns of the early kings 
from the beginning to the end of the GonandTya dynasty (Book I), 
What great pains Kalhana took to justify this traditional figure is proved 
by his elaborate calculations. The sum of 2268 years, he says (I, 50 ft.), 
added to the 653 years commencing from the beginning of the Kali era 
to Gonanda’s acccsssion and the 1328 years for the duration of all reigns 
described in the subsequent, books (Books II-VIIl) gives 4249 of the 
Latdhika era or 1070 year of the Saka era, which, as the chromclet tells us, 
is the exact date of commencement of his work (The above is based on 
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Hiiltzsch’s explanation lA., xviii, pp. 99 If. followed by Stem, 1 , Inirod. 
p. 60, and 1. 50;?). Tw^o other chronological aggregates nuntioned bv 
Kalliana ( 1 , 53-54) arc 2330 years counted from the accession of Gonanda III 
to his ^)W'n time and 1266 years for the reigns of the 52 losi kings. 
Sober critic’ism finds in the above hnlc that is trustworthy. Against 
the supposed date of the first king Gonanda I Stein has indeed argued 
that It was ‘'obtained by connecting a semi-mythical king of the Pin ana 
tradition with a purtl)' legendary event of the Great Indian Lpie and its 
imaginary chronology.” The aggregate of 2268 years has been objected to 
by the same scholar as it relates to a single dynasty of which 52 kings hac? 
already been ‘lost’ to early tradition and that of 2330 years has been held 
to be avowedly based on tlu* rough calculation ol the reign-penods from 
Gonanda Hi to Kalhana’s own date (Stem, I, Jntrod. p. 61). These argu- 
ments by themselves do not appear to us to be cjiiite decisive. To take an 
analogous case, the date 753 R.C., wath wduch Roman history [)egins, is 
connected with an almost similar legendary event in the hfe-time ol an 
equally semi-mythual king. As for the second argument, there is nothing 
inherently improbable in the number and total duration ol the most ancient 
reigns being handed down bv genuine tradition while the names of the 
individual kings were forgotten. The third and last argument is disproved 
by the fact that Kalhana’s rough total ol reigns described in Books Il-Vlll 
(viz. 1328 years) conesponds closely enough, according to Stem’s own show'- 
ing {Jntrod. p. ho/’?), to the actual figure (viz. 1329 years, 3 months and 28 
days) obtained by adding up the recorded individual reign-periods. In other 
respects Stein’s crujcism of Kalhana’s early chronology ajqu'ars to us to b(' 
just and jiropcr. Kalhana’s figures for individual reigns give 'an average 
of more than fort\ -eight yeais for the first three dynasties and those of 
forty-eight years foi the first, thirr\^-two for the second and fifty-nine for 
the third dynasty. The patent absurdity of such high figures is proved by 
contrast with the average of less than eleven years for the kings ol the 
historical period (Imoks IV-VIII) and the maximum average of a little over 
sixteen years for a particular dynasty within the same period. The absurdity 
of Kalhana’s early chronology reaches its height in the case of King 
Ranaditya (Book II) immediately preceding his first historical dynasty, wdio 
is credited with a reign of not less than three hundred years. In the case of 
six early kings of the ancient period, whose chronology is ascertainable from 
the independent evidence of inscriptions and coins, Stem’s careful examina- 
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non h;«s proved the discrepancy between tlie actual dates and Kalhana’s 
assumed dates to range from four or five to twelve centuries. The kings 
are Asoka (3rd c. B.C.), Kaniska (ist c. A.D.), Mihirakula (first half of 
hth c.), Toramana (5th c. A.D.), Pravarnsena II (6th c. A.D.) ai/id two 
White Hun rulers Khihgila and Lahkhana (5th or 6th c. A.D.) for 
wliom Kalhana’s dates would work up respectively to considerably ante 
1182 B.C., shortly ante 1182 B.G., 704-634 B.C., end of ist c. A.D., 
250-214 IhC. and 209-222 A.D. (On this subject sec Stein, I, IntrocL 
pp. 62 66). Though the defects of Kalhana's chronology for the so-called 
Gonandiya dvnastus were long ago recognised by Wilson, Cunningham 
and k.issen, they nniortiinately attempted to readjust Kalhana’s dates for 
throwing light on the early Indian chronology generallv. It wars the merit 
of Biihler to have shown the absolute futility of such readjustments. Follow- 
ing Biihler’s authoray. Stem has emphatically denied the claim of Kalhana’s 
earlv chronology to be the least helpful lor solving the problems of general 
Indian history (Sec Stem, op c/t., pp. 69-70). 

C.ommg to Kalhana’s narratise ol the ancient period, we fmd it hardly 
more satisfactory than his early chronologv. Thus of the (if tv-two ‘lost’ 
kings partially recovered bv Kalhana and his predecessors, the first four 
aie admittedly borrowed by the author of the Rajdinrdhginl from th(' 
Nllnmata, an authority on the ancient hieratic knc o^ the land, but claim- 
ing no historical character. I he legend of the NlLnriaid is narrated in the 
lorm of the answer ol the sage Vaisampavana to his interlocutor King 
janamejaya as to why no Kashmirian king took part in the Great War, 
although the land of Kashmir is “the chief of those situated on this earth”. 
(See Nllamata or Tl)e f cachings of Nila, ed. K. dc Vreesc, Leiden 19^6, 
pp. I he sh(Mt and authentic recension of the text has a big lacuna 

which IS supplied hv the long and later recension IbicL, App., pp. 113-14). 
The author’s object is evidentlv to glorify the land of Kashmir and to con- 
nect Its early history witli the legends of the Adahahharata. The blank of 
thirty-five ‘lost kings which Kalhana leaves immediately af^er the four 
rulers of the Gonanda group is only important as showing how imaginative 
Muslim chroniclers of later times sought to fill it up with a curious jumble 
of Hindu and Muhammadan roval names. As regards the following eight 
royal names borrowed by Kalhana from Helaraja the kings arc remembered, 
apart from conventional descriptions, in connection with their supposed foun- 
dations of towns, temples, monasteries and the like and in one case with the 
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construction of a canal. Iu*om the iclcntity of initial consonants of the royal 
names and the buildings, it has been suspected that the connection of the 
kings with their foundations is based merely on popular tradition. The names 
themselves, for aught that wc know, might be the creations ol popular 
etymology. %Of the next five kings of the ‘lost’ group taken over by 
Kalhana from Chavillakara through Padmamihira, three at least Asoka, 
kaniska, and Huska (Hiiviska), are known from other sources a*' historical 
personages. Asoka is, rightly enough, described as a pious Buddhist and 
some of his foundations of stfipas and viharas arc mentioned, we do not 
know on what :)Utho^r^^ hv the chronicler. As rej^ards Kalhana’s story ol 
Asoka’s benefactions to the Saiva shnne ol Vijayesvara, and hcs building ol 
Sivite temples, Stem argues that it is fully in keeping with Asoka’s known 
attitude towards other great religious systems. We, liowever, think that the 
chronicler’s account of Asoka’s propitiation of .‘siva Bhutesa lor oht lining a son 
lor exterminating the mlccchas is inconsistent with the spirit f)f the (Iha)nui 
inculcated in his I'dicts. Kalhana’s genealogy of Asoka, as Stein has slu)wn, 
IS quite fancilul, for he makes the king the son of Saci'n.ira and the gieat^ 
grandson of Sakuni. Evidently the Kashmirian tradition of the great Maurya 
had clouded his tienuine history with a mass of (iction. Kalhana’s mention of 
the buildings of towns, viharas and caityas by the ‘ I uruska’ (really KushaiB 
kings and of the possession of the greater part ol the land bv the Buddhists 
in their time appears to be quite authentic. The da.tc of these kings given in 
the year 150 of the Nirvana era and the mention ol Nagarjuna as their Kash- 
mirian contemporary have been held bv Stem to have been horroAved directh 
from Buddhist traditions. Of the other kings of Chavillakara’s list, such 
marvellous stones are told as clearly belong to the domain ol legeiul and folk- 
lore. Among these i.s Jalauka, son of Asoka, described as a great concpieror 
who cleared the land of mlccchas and, establishing settlers from the conquer- 
ed countries gave the kingdom its first complete system of administration. 
To this group also belongs Abhimanyu 1 in whose reign a pious Brahman is 
said 'through favour of NTlaraja to have brought about the deliverance 
of the land from ‘the intolerable plague of Bauddhas’ — a legend borrowed 
entirely, as Stein has shown, from the story in the Nllarnata ckscribing the 
deliverance of the kingdom from the plague of Pisacas. 

When we turn to Kalhana’s first connected account (Book 1 , uS^O.) of a 
royal dynasty (that of Gonanda III), we find only two of them sufficiently 
attested by independent evidence. These arc the Ephthalite or White Hun 
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rulers Miliirakula (known from lus inscriptions .me! coins as well as from 
notices of Chinese pilgrims) and Khihkhila-Narendraditya (identified with 
the Deva Sahi Khingila of a unicpie silver coink Kalhana’s picturesque 
stories of the cruellies of Mihirakula, who is desciihcd as a second jGod of 
Death, as a royal Vetala and as a slayer of three crorcs of hum^in beings, are 
in full accord with the versions of the Chinese pilgrims. The story of 
iVtihirakula’s expedition to Ceylon, according to Stem, is probably a re- 
miniscence of the king’s distant wars. A '‘tenacious [)opular tradition” 
quoted by the chreniclcr attributes to Mihirakula after all lus cruelties in 
Aryadesa the restoration in Kashmir of pious observances which had greatly 
suffered through barbarian irruptions. The same tradition credits him with 
irraiu of lands to Gandhara Brahmans as his atonement at the time of his 
voluu'lary self-immolation. Stein thinks the last trad’tiun to have a truly his- 
torical basis in view of Mihirakula’s known close connection with Gandhara. 
1 he story o( the king’s foundation ol vSivite shrines is m full accord with the 
Saiva emblems and legends of his co ns. On the other hand, Kalhana has 
certainly been guilty, as we shall show presently, of a grave chronological and 
genealogical conliision by placing Mihirakula centuries before Toramana 
above mentioned undoubtedly to be identified with the well-known White 
Mun ruler wlio ruled North-west Incba towards the close of the 5th century. 
|bor a full critical account of the kings ot Book 1 , sec Stein. I, Introd 
pp. 72~So and the leferences there given]. 

In Kalhana’s narrative of the dynasties of lus Books II and III the 
maivellous element still pieponderates, though we have undoubted 
fragments of genuine historical tradition mixed up with the same. Wc read 
of Samdhimitra-Arvadeva, who as a king’s minister w.is first put to ficath by 
his wicked master .uid was miraculously restored to life and who afterwards 
reigned as an ascetic on the throne nil his voluntary abdication. Of another 
king, Meghavahana, such marvellous stories arc told that the chronicler con- 
fesses (III, his embarrassment in recording “acts which cannot be believed 
by the common people.” These include a diguijaya in course of which the 
king said to have received the submission of VibliTyina, the demon-king of 
Cevlon ! “While he ruled”, we are told (III, 81) with characteristic poetical 
hs'perbole, “animals were nor killed by wicked creatures, neither in the 
waters by otters and other (accjuatic animals), nor in tlie thickets by lions and 
other (wild beasts), nor in the air by eagles and other (birds of prey)’’. We 
arc next introduced to a Prince Toramana described as an unlucky pretender 
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who spent his whole life in prison for his presumption in issuing coins during 
the lifetime ot his brother king Hiranya. But this 'roramTina, to judge from 
his abundant issue of copper coins bearing for the hist time the tlistinctivc 
type of Hindu Kashmirian coinage, was undoubtedly a powerful concpieror. 
As just mentioned, he was evidently identical with the famous Hpluhalue 
ruler of that name who is known to have ruled North-Western India at the 
cMid of the 5th century. We are next told of a poet Matrgupta who through 
lomantic devotion won the lavour of the celebrated Haryi Vikramadit\'a, 
ruler of LJjjayini and conc|ueror of the ^akas. and who was afterwards sent bv 
his master to rule Kashmir. Quotations from a poet Matrgupta occur in the 
works of Kashmirian authors like the AttatyauicludCdrca of Ksemendra and 
the Siilhd:>iLdV(ili o^ Vallabhadeva. But no independent evidence exists ol 
h s rule in Kashmir. Pravarasena, alleged to be the son of Toramaiui, is 
credited by Kalhana with a successful expedition as far as the Eastern Oceai^ 
on the one side and Surasna on the Western Ocean on the other. On the 
other h ind, Stein has thought Kalhana’s pointed reference to Kashmir being 
‘sul)jeci to I laryi ,ind other foreign kings’ at the beginning of this period to 
lx a clear indication ol foreign concjuest. Again, the several traditions re- 
lating to the pious foundations of several kings and t|ueens of this period 
appear to have a historical character. As Stem points out, one ot these foun- 
dations, the .^h}]yfdhhdudnd Vihkui, said to have been built for foreign 
Bh'ksus by Amrtiprabha, cjueen ot the scini-inythical Meghaviihana, is 
mentioned by the Chmese pilgrim, Omk’ong. r:c|uallv genuine seems to 
be the tiadition ol Matrgupta’s patron.ige of the poet Mentha, author ol 
the l('At poem tlie I idyaofivabdiihd. l\vo other kmgs of Kalhana’s list are 
knowm from the independent evidence of coins. The rare gold and silver coin, 
of Pra\ara‘'ena II show a close connection on the one hand with the Kashmn 
nan Toramana coins, and on the oilier hand w'lth the coinage of the Kidara 
Kiishans, the successors of the Gieat Kushans in Gandhara after the 5th 
century. The other king Lahkhana-Narendraditya is probably identical with 
R'dld Ldhkhdna U dayaclitya of a unicjuc silver coin. Lastly, wc have to note 
wath Stein that Kalhana's account of the* building of Pravarapura by Pra- 
varasena 11 as his new capital is attested not only by the surviving tradition, 
but also by the evidence of the Chinese annals and the pilgrim Hiuen 
T’sang. [For the complete critical account of the kings of Books Il-Iil, see 
Stein, 1 . introdnetnm, pp. 80-87 and the references there given |. 

(To be_ continued) 
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The Mauvantara 


In this paper the system of Manvantaias, as propounde^^ in the 
Puranas, will be discussed. According to the Puran.is, thele are 14 man- 
vantaras in a day of Brahma. Hach manvantara is given a name and is 
ecjual to caturyuga X 71 =43, 2(jo, 00 X 71 =30,67,200,00 manava years. 

A comparative study of the Puranas raises many points of doubt and 
irrelevancy. We shall hrst consider the names of the manvantaras and then 
the number of years allotted to a manvantara. 

Names 

All the Puranas are iinanmiuiis in naming the hrst eight manvantaras 
thus : \ There IS 

some diveriieiKe seen in tlie names of the next six manvantaias in the 
variou.s Puranj.s. I .shall, thcrclorc quote the relevant texts from the 
Puranas. 

Brahma Ptiuma 

Two passages aie quoted Iron, tins Purana for both show some 
tlivcrgcnce from each other. 

(1) — (5 th adhyaya) 

^il fwai: qiacT i 

(i) — (5th adhyaya) 

=5P5[K^ irtfs.ii 

fqai *mr: i 

ff ?qT: ii'j-«>ii 

Hfcn gq^TT gpT ' 

qsnql: 350 qm irg; uv-in 
)icqr =qitqifq^ Hi# hih get: i 

mr: |i«-^ii 
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Markandeya (53itl adhyaya) 

ii'su 

Harwemsh (8th adhyaya) 

<* ^ 

€R5?r ?rri3^ i 

jTgysin ^ I lit 1 1 

Nciradlya (Pfirvardha, 40th) 

TcT: 1 1 '-mi 

^?TJir rTSI^n^PlTW^riffllf^^^cT: I 
■4M5?5-'^;{r: g% ff ^rfr: I 

k'alk/ (3, 5) 

?T ^^3?% IRII 

5STigf?!I'^^5r 5I^?I: I 

JTg'^'^^r^r%#T5fq?JfT: ll'l“ll 
ctf I 

lhahmnvaivarta (2. 54) 

?f5?r?r4r $cni4r ^rgisir: iis'iii 
5[5?l4t STit^IRfWSr'lIllRfW^lR^: IR'-’U 

IR^II 

lir4t 5r3[?r: ^grr: i 

Rgitgi '.rvu 

JTfruTsft ^ 1 

L/figa (yth adliyaya, 1=IT^ ) 

It gives tlic following; KfRlf^qr, 3fin*T, ^Rg, ??fr, ^f^T, 

frrsrftjj , ^fg^grg, ![rst, 4MiRRg i 

Morc-ovet, 4' s!, TT^f, W, •fR, 

ggR,, ^ifT^'g, fT?fg, i 

Let us tabulate the traditions found in these passages. 
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Tabic I 

Mann Ih Jh Mr Nd Gr. Sv KL Z?vV. Lg Vn 
9tli 

loth ,, ,, ,, ,, 

nth ,, ,, ,, ’'■T 4 f{T'> ., 

1 2th ,, ^ 5 [^T'> 

i-^xh ^]T. 7 ][ ;^t=;::r| f|:r ,74 ^cT^q-To ^r-fi 

14th '4 m *^ 5 t^ ‘4r^ '^h*^ 4 tf?T 

['njiii the cil)t)vc table it will be cleat* that Br., Mr., Hr., Sv., Vn. and 

Nd. represent one tradition which calls the 8th to r2th Manus as Savarni 

Manns. Out of these, 8th is called by all Sfirya Savarni. Tl^r. calls the 

five merely Svavarni, while B?., Hr., and Sv., cad the four Manus 

from the 9th to 12th as Merit Savarni. The tradition preserved by Cir., 
BrV., kl., and Nd. is distinct. They prefix Daksa etc. to Savarni. BrV. 
and k'l. arc alone in calling the 13th and the i4ch Manus as Deva 
Savarni and Candra Savarni or as Veda Savarni and Indra Savarni, while 
all others call them Raucya and Bhautya. Lihga, once again, dilTers in 
naming the loth to 14th Manus. Lihga has also another group of Manus, 
W'hom it introduces as ‘varnato nianavah’; and evidently its Pisahga etc. are 
purely later inventions. Thus we sec that tins table shows a good deal of 
divergence in naming the last six Manus. 

Moreover it will be observed that the names of the first seven Manus 
arc quite distinct in their formation from the names of tlie last seven 
Manus. Names of the first seven Manus are, on the face of 
them, patronymics, e.g. Vaivasvata Manu is the son of Vivasvata, Caksusa 
is the son of Caksus and so on. 

The last seven names arc not of this type. Five of them are named 
after Savarni Vaivasvata Manu, each one bcin^j; taken as the son of some 
god, such a process being carried to the furthest limit by BrV. and KL 

If we arc to draw any conclusion from this, we can say that the first 
seven names represent some old tradition, while the last seven are late in 
conception. There is some evidence to show that the first seven Manus arc 
historical, while tlie last seven were added for one reason or another. 

The first seven Manns 

My study of Puranas has led me to believe that Manvantara originally 
was not a unit of astronomical time-measure. It was merely the period 
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from one Manu to another Mann, And Mann in early days was not a proper 
name of a king but a generic term for the kings of a particular dvnasty as 
Caesar, Kaiser, Gaekwnr etc. Some evidence to that effect we get from 
the Puvanas. In the Puranas tliere are various geneilogies and most of 
them start with what may be called the anti-diluviin dynasties or with 
what the Puranas call Svayamhhuva Vamsa. This dynasty is given in 
Bmhma (3td) thus : 

Table II 

Visiui 

i‘ 

V irat (Svayaiiibhu) 

Vairaja (Svayamhhuva Manuj ist (hy ^atarupa) 
Vira (hy Kamya) 

. I I 

Priyavrata Uttanapada 

I :'‘i ■■ ■ '”1 

Dhruva Kirtinianta Ayusmanta Vasii 
51isti 

.i' 

Ripu 

Caksus 

Caksiisa Mann 6th 

I 

Puru 

1 

Anga 
V cna 

I 

Prthu 

Antardhana 

I . 

Havirdhana 

I. 

Pracinabarhis and others 

I 

Pracctas 

I 

Daksa 


SEPTEMBER, I942 


3 
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Daksa 

r . . 

Daksayani married to Vivasvat 

...I ‘ J . 

by Sanjna Tvastri by Sajna Savarni ‘ 

I '■ r ■ 

111 I' , 1 

7th Vaivasvata Mann Yama Yami 8th Mann (Savarni) Sanaisicara 

This table clearly shows the pedigree of the ist, 6th, 7th and 8th 
Manus. Most of the Puranas have this identical table for the anti-diluviaii 
dynasty. But we get information about the other Manus from two late 
Puranas viz., BrV . and Bg. BrV. has the following verse (2, 54): 

i] # I 

This verse preserves the tradition that Pnyavrata, who was the son of 
Svayambhuva Manu and brother of Uttanapada, had two sons named 
Uttama and Tamasa both of whom were Manus. They will then he our 
3rd and 4th Manus. But Agni and Bg. state Uttama as the son of Uttana- 
pada and this may raise a difficulty, but fortunately Bg. itself comes to our 
rescue. 

Bg. (4th) in describing the vSvayambhuva dynasty has given the 
following table. 


Table III 



ist Manu (Svayambliuva) 

1 


_ [. 
Akuti 

1 . 1 . 
Devabuti Prasuti 

Priyavrata 

1 

Uttanapada 

m. to 


1 

1 

Ruci 

I 

1 1 

10 sons Uttama 

■r 1 n 1 

lamas Revata 

1 1 

Dhniva Uttama 

1 ' 

1 ¥<^ 

4th 5th 

1 

Daksina 

(Svarocisa ? 2nd) 


Vatsara 


Puskarna 

Vyusta 

6th Caksus (Manu) 
Ulmuka 
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Anga 

Vena 

I 

Prthu 

1 . 

Vijitasva 

I 

Antardhana 

I . 

Havirdhana 

1 . 

Barliisad 

I ■ 

Pracinabarhis 

I 

Placet as 

I 

Daksa 

Daksayani ni. to Vivasvan 

I I 

Manu Vaivasvata Mann Savami 
ytli 8th 

This table furnishes us with some important information. It shows that 
2nd Manu Svarocisa was most probably a danhitra of Svayambhuva and 
that the 3rd, 4th and 5th Manus viz. Uttama, Tamas and Revata were the 
'paHtra 6 of Svayambhuva. Thus the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th Manus were 
grandsons of the ist Manu. Moreover this shows that though Uttanapada 
had a son named Uttama, who remained unmarried’ and therefore his 
line did not continue. But Priyavrata also had a son named Uttama. He 
had two other sons also, and the lines of all these three sons continued i.e. 
all these three sons became the progenitors of new lines. This seems to be 
one of the implications of Manu. Thus we can say that Svayambhuva Manu 
was the original Manu. From him, apart from his own direct line through 
Uttanapada to Vaivasvata, four collateral lines started, one from each of 
the four Manus Svarocisa, Uttama, Tamas, and Revata. His own direct 

1 Sec Bg., V, I which describes the life of Priyavrata. It is said there that 
Priyavrata, over and above having 10 sons Agnidhra etc., liad three more sons. Sec 

cf. Bg., IV, 9 

*raT ii 
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line was known after him upto Caksus, who was his 6th descendant and 
theUj for some reasons, was called after Caksus. The reason why the direct 
line was no longer called after Svayambhuva is not clear. But the Bhaga- 
vata Table shows very clearly that a Manvantara (or a separate line of 
Manu) was said to have started w'hen a line started from a daughter’s son 
as in the case of Svarocy^i and Vaivasvata Manus, or from a son who had 
no place in the direct line from Svayambhuva through Uttanapada down- 
wards. This docs not seem to have been the case with Caksus. Another 
plausible reason which may entitle a king to be taken as the starter of 
a line may be that he, cither leaving or even without leaving his original 
home, established a strong and prosperous kingdom elsewhere. In the case 
of Caksus this last reason seems to be more plausible to me. In the case of 
Vaivasvata Manu the line is said to have started from him because the 
line passed on to a daughter’s son. 

It may be argued that apart from the late Bg. there is no other Purana 
which talks of these three as sons of Priyavrata. It may well have been 
labricated by Bhagavatakara. But ir seems that the tradition of these three 
belonging to Priyavrata dynasty was already known to other Puranas. We 
liave seen how BrV . records that ^rd and 4th Manus were the sons of 
Priyavrata though it does not know that Revata was a son of Priyavrata. 

The late Mnrkandeya (72nd) has a story that there was a king named 
VikramasTla in tlie Priyavrata dynasty. This Vikramaslla had a son named 
Durgana who hatl married a sage’s daughter named RevatT by whom he 
had a son who became Raivata Manu. Though the Purana is very late and 
very unreliable in genealogical matters, this story may lend support to 
the tradition chat Revata belonged to Priyavrata dynasty. 

Thus independently of Bg.^ we have two other Puranas preserving a 
tradition that these three belonged to Priyavrata dynasty. 

According to this, Manvantara may mean a line started from a 
particular Manu or in other words a new dynasty. Anti-diluvian genea- 
logies preserved in our Puranas, show that after the first line started from 
Svayambhuva Manu (who may have been called Manu for the first time), 
five collateral lines ran in his family. One his own, which running through 
Uttanapada changed its name on reaching Caksus or the yth generation. 
Second line started from Svarocisa, who was wSvayambhuva’s daughter’s son 
and thus the line passed on to another family. Third, fourth and fifth 
lines started from the sons of Priyavrata viz. Uttama, Tamas and Revata 
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who were ill a sub-hranch of the main Svayambhuva line leading upto 
Vaivasvaia. This direct line (.hanged its name from Caksii.y the 6th Maim 
and again from Vaivasvat.i the yth Manu. Cak.su.s was the yih from 
Syfiyambhiiva, and Vaivasvata i6th or 17th. According to Brahma table 
It would .seem that this anti-diluvian period was divided into two etjual 
halves at Cak.sus, who seems to have flourished just at the middle of the 
period. 

It will be seen that I have treated these Puranic anti-diluvian j^cnca- 
lo^ics as historical, but I ani, for the present, not concerned with their 
trustworthiness or otherwise. ho«* the solution of Puranic problem of Man- 
vantara, I am simply submitting Puranic evidence. And Puranas at any 
rate, treat these genealogies as historical. 


The eighth Mann 

T 1 uis Ave find that the first seven Manus were some kings who started 
new dynastic lines. Savarni Manu, the 8th Manu, also would be taken as 
a Manu, for though he was the son of Vivasvat, he was born of an illegal 
wife. Moreover, so far as Indian Aryans were concerned the direct fine 
was from Svayambhuva to Vaivasvata and from Vaivasvata to Stimitra (the 
last of the Aiksvakus). Thus too, Savarni would form a branch line. It 
would seem that Savarni also had a line of descendants aiul therefore was 
called a Manu. Bur for the Indian Aryans, Vaivasvata Manu was the real 
Manu and as from him the direct hne leading upto Sumitra descended, he 
was taken as ‘sampiata’ Manu by those puranakaras who, later on tried to 
re-adjust Puranic genealogies, chronologies etc. Thus, though there were 
eight real Manus (i.e. the starters of dynasties) in all, Indians were con- 
cerned directly with the yth (and ^th and ist before him). They were only 
indirectly concerned with the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 8th Manus, and there- 
fore their dynasties are imperfectly preserved in the Indian Puranas. 

The last SIX Manus 

The last SIX Manus, as I have already suggested, were later 

creations of the puranakaras. The very explanation of the first 

eight Manus offered by me above, precludes these last six from 

being genuine Manus. They are not seen in any genealogy either 
of Solar line or of Lunar line. Their names arc enough testimony 

that they are coined after the name of the 8th Manu. As the 8rh was called 
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Viviisvata-Savarni and as Vivasvat, once a historical personage, was later 
taken to be the Sun-god, it was very easy to find out as many Savarnis as 
needed. And thus a Daksa Savarni, a. Rudra Savarni etc., were obtained. 
However, there seems to be some historicity in the name of Meru Savarni, 
which after all, is the name of four Manus as attested by the old'Puranas. 
But Its significance I shall discuss on some future occasion. So also I shall 
discuss in future, the possible motives which may have actuated the later 
puranakiiras to bring out these last six Manus. 

All this brings out the fact that a Manu was that king who gave rise 
to an independent and reputed dynasty. Thus Manvantara (Manu + antara) 
may mean the whole length of a Manu’s dynasty i.c. the period from a 
Manu to his last direct descendant.^ But Manu was a generic title for a 
king and therefore Manvantara may also mean the period between one 
king and another i.e. the period between any two Manus. 

Thus Manu has two sense\s: (i) a king who starts a new dynasty (2) 
a generic title for a king of a particular dynasty. Manvantara also has two 
corresponding senses: (i) the whole length of the dynasty of a Manu i.e. 
the period from the founder to the last of his descendants or to that des- 
cedant in whose time the computation may be made, (2) period between 
one king and another i.e. one ruling generation or one ruling unit. 

Number of years 

Keeping the above conclusions before our mind, let us, now, consider 
the number of years assigned to a Manvantara in the Puranas. 

The usual number of years tor a Manvantara i? given as caturyuga x 71 
i.c. 43,20,000 X 71 manava years or 12,000 x 71 =85,20,000 divya years. But 
on comparing various Puranic texts, we get conflicting statements about the 
number of years for a Manvantara. I shall note down all such texts as show 
unusual points of diilerence about the number of years for a Manvantara. 
Alarkandeya (46th): 

^ \\\u\ 

2 Therefore in expressions Svayanibhuva Manvantara, Caksusa Manvantara 
etc. Manvantara would be equivalnt to Vanisa. Just as Pradyotavamsa will mean 
Pradyota dynasty, so Svayanibhuva Manvantara will mean Svayanibhuva dynasty. 
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1 

fTRW f^*!, 1 

, f 11^ 'SI I 

Tills givei US rlic usual computation which is 
(i) Manvantara = 30,67,20,000 manava years = 8,52,(x)o divva I'cars 
It should be noted that the first quarter of the 37th verse has a torriipt 
reading. It is not ‘astau vatyasahasrani’ but ‘astau .satasahasr.ini’ as is shown 
by Adhyaya 53, verse 5 of this very Purana. 

Mnlsya (iqand) 

fi) trqr =sr5fVn5^Tr g ?Trf«rar 5f5F’7Hf%: 1 
€T IRS II 

g ingts!! i 

rr^f^?r^-4I #si: ^TEarrsTT ?fj|44T I IV'" 

?r4T 4T:^rf4 4TJI?r: I 

f 5rr^^^i^wrf4SBTr4 ^ ii^'iii 

44?% 4J I 

?i<544t ii^h" 

(2) f4544 4 34’^41f4'<TT 441= I 

ifff^njTr 4raT?4Tf: ?r =4 4 4ft:4«544I IRVI 
4c4TfT?rc^?f^rf4r 44%4?g=E4% 1 1 

In these verses, the Purana gives 31,10,32,880 — 6 months by m.inava 
computation and 1,40,000 by divya computation. That means that both 
these may represent the same number. Now in order to equate the manava 
with the divya computation, let us turn divya years into manava years. 
1,40,000x360 = 5,04,00,000 man.ava j'cars. 

But this figure does not tally with the first manava figure. There- 
fore we have, here, two distinct views about Manvantara computation. 

(1) Manvantara = 31,10,32,880 — 6 months (man.ava) 

(2) ,, =5,04,00,000 manava years 

Vayu (7th) 

(i) giSTf44rf4^4T: gf;4Tf44rq; I 

45444^ 4 44T 11%^" 

?ft% f544f4?44T I 

4i5if44i: 4 h?i 4 t: 5TT in'*" 

(2) (21st) 4m4t ^5151454? wwm 1 

44441% ^ %^44 mvil 
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It #fe:?RTTf?T ^ I 

^ ^H'ftf: inv,ii 

^ ^W in ^11 

I ^ 3 =^ infill 

^Tigw i 

in ^11 

WM ^ m^n 

=q I 

=^rgTirftftTS?T-2TTi% JTITTO^: IRoU 

TT^c^Tffl^q ^r^W* 3 5HTTO^:| 
tT?T ^^f ?TTg»?f%: IPn II 

Here, in the first view, one manvantara is given as 28,00,00,000 years 
and 14 nianvantaras as 3,92,07,08,000 years. But if wc reduce the latter figure 
by dividing it by 14 (3920708000 -f 14) wc get 280050571 3/7 thus showing 
a difference of 50571 3/7 years between the two figures. Thus we get two 
distinct views here. 

In the second passage, which is taken from the 21st adhyava, there 
seem to be ’three views. According to the first view half a kalpa i.c. 7 
manvantaras have 28627000000 years. Therefore dividing it by 7 we get, 
for one manvantara (28627000000 7) = 408957 1428 4/7 years. The second 
view gives 1789200000 years for 7 manvantaras, the words ‘yavadvaivas- 
vatantarain’ suggesting that 7 manvantaras from Svayambhuva to Vaivas- 
vata arc meant. Reducing this figure to one manvantara, we get 
(1789200000-™ 7) = 255600000 years. The third view professes to give 
6648000 years for the seven future manvantaras. This, if true, looks to be 
divya computation, for under no account can we have only 6648000 manava 
years for the next seven manvantaras, for which the same number of years 
as the past seven manvantaras is prescribed in verse number 19th above. If 
wc take these to be divya figures we may get for one manvantara 
(6648000-^7) = 949714 2/7 Idivya years and again multiplying it by 360 
(949714 2/7 X 360) = 3^189102*9 years. 

Thus here we get five different views: 

(1) Manvantara = 280000000 manava years 

(2) ,, =280050571-4 „ 
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(3) M =4089571428*5 manavn years 

(4) ,, =255600000 „ 

(5) ” =341897102*9 

Narnsirtyha (2nd) 

=^35 ^ (IV^II 

jTJT): I 

II 3 c; II 

m I i 

^g?T: in 5, II 

In these verses manvantara is taken as 879000 divya years and the eom- 
putation IS characterised as ‘sadhika'. This will give 879000 x 360 
316440000 manava years, for one manvantara. 

Tlauvamsd (8th) 

1 ?^ ^ m 1 

n%tf in^ii 

=^TPr sTr^^* II 

?Tg: 51#^^ ^3?% 5T¥ft: 113*^11 

Here manvantara which is taken as caluryugaxyi is called to he the 
same as Mann’s ayana. Now in Harivamsa there is a special* theory ahoiu 
Mann’s day etc., which is as under (8th adhyaya): 

10 divya years = r mann’s ahoratra 

10 Mann’s nhoratras = i maniipakyi 

10 mannpakyis — i nianiimasa 

12 maniimasas = i manurtn 

3 manurtus = i mann-ayana 

2 mann-ayanas = i manii year 

Taking divya year to he equal to 360 manava years, this will mean 
360 X 10 X 10 X 10 X 12 X 3 = 1,29,60,000 i.e. in one Manu-ayana we 
shall get 12960000 manava years anc^ the same will be the number of years 
for a manvantara. 

Brahma (5th) 

^ uvLvn 


;.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1942 


4 
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Here a nianvantara is called to be caturyuga xyo + sagra (which is the 
same as sadhika of others) iX\ 4320000x70 = 302400000 years. 

Brahmavawarta (5th) 

^ livai 

Now so far as the context of this passage warrants, the word yi 4 ga in 
means one year. That yuga means one year, here, will 
he clear from the verse cjiioted below. Taking yuga to be one year we get 
^60 years =1 divya yuga; 71 divya vugas=i manvantara i.e. 360x71 
— 25560 manava years. 

This comjiutation is couohorated in clear terms in the same Purana in 
khanda 2nd, adhyaya 7th : 

^ ^ -T I 

git II 

g^T iT mi ii 
5 f^sqTJTT gTTRTir^.^FrfrT: 1 

Merc a yuga clearly means one year. It is clear further: 

. TTcf II 

^T?:qHgjr’ q^* 

This mentions a manvantara to h.ive 25560 nara yugas i.e. manava 
years. So according to this view of BrV.: manvantara = 25560 manava 
S' cars. 

B) l)d n nlimdlya (5th) 

g^Th I 

fqqg gg mvii 

Here manvantara is taken to be 71 divya yugas and not 71 caturyugas 
as IS usual. This therefore seems to support the view expressed in BrV. 

Arydbhatta I 

s- irgg^rs^ ^ ?73gq=5^Ffr ^ i 

This IS usually taken to mean that there arc 14 manus in one day of 
Brahma. One manu has 72 yugas i.e. caturyugas. But about the inter- 
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jirctation of this quotation from Aryabhatta I have certain doubts which I 
Iiave discussed elsewhere. But according to this view inanvaiitara will have 
4320000x72 = 3110^0000 manava years. 

After thus gathering these diftcrent views about iiianv.iniara computa- 
tion, let us now tabulate the results so far obtained. 


Table IV 


No. 

Piirana 

Divva years 

Mauav.i yeais 

Reiii.iiks 

T 

MarkafiAtyn 
aiicl all otlic's 

8^2000 

.jo()720000 

sailluhiun uina 

2 

Alatsya 

1 ^0000 

(1) ^11032880-6 

(2) 50^00000 


] 

Vayii 


( 1 ) 28 ooo(jooo 





(2) 280050371-4 
(i) 408(^714285 

(4) 255fK)0000 

(5) ^4!8(;7U)2-9 


4 

Nduusimha 

879000 

316440000 

sailhika 

5 

Hanuamsu 


1 2960000 


f) 

Brahma 


30240000 

sagi a 

7 

Lhahmavdivditci 


25560 


8 

A ryahhattd 


51 1040000 



This table shows 13 different views about the number of years in a 
manvantara. According to these views a manvantara has (i) 20000 

(2) 311032880T) (3) 50400000 (4) 28000000. (5) 280050571-4 (6)408^57, 
1428-5 (7) 255600000 (8) 3418^7102-9 ((9) 3i644ootx) (10) 12960000 (ii) 
30240000 (12) 25560 (13) 31 1040000 years. 

fhis is a bewildering mass of figures. Let us see il there was a system 
underlying it. 

Generally there are two ways for computing the years for a manvantara. 

(1) Manvantara = caturyuga xyi 

(2) ,, = caturyuga X 1000 -T- 14, i.e. caturyuga x 71-42 

Both these methods will yield the following number of years for a 
manvantara. 

(i) Manvantara = caturyuga xyi 

432000x71 = 306720000 manava years 
or 12000 X 71 =852000 divya years 
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(2) Manvantara == catury uga x 71 *42 

= 4320000 X 71-42 = 308571428-5 niaiinva years 
or 12000x71-42 = 857142-8 chvya years 

It will be, at once, perceived that the first way yields tlie figure 
30,67,20,000 which IS found in most of the Puranas, while the figure 
yielded by the second method is not lound anywheie. 

It will further be seen from the passages cited above that whenever the 
Puranas give 3 o672oo(K) years for a manvantara, they qualify the figure by 
‘sadhikam vin.V or ‘adhikam vina’ i.e. the actual figure for a manvantara 
was something more than the one given. 1 hen what is this sadhika? 

At first we are tempted to say that sadhika is -42 as found m the above 

second method. If so, sfidhikain figure will' always be 30,85,71,428-5. Bin 
It is not so, for Narasimha Purana, which c|ualihcs its figure expressly as 
sadhika, tiives the fiiture as '1,64,00,000. It, therefore, means that sadhika 
as meant by the Piuana is not *42. How, then, can we explain this 

sfidluka.'^ 

1 have already said that, so far as 1 can see, manvantara had two 

distinct senses (which may have been sometimes confused in the later 
days). One of its senses is the period of the whole hne of a Manu. 
inst.incc, in the hue <jf Vaivasvata Manu the period from Vaivasvata Manu 
to any particular king (witli wliom the line may hav'c been taken as closed 
or in whose reign the manvantara comjiuiation may have been made) may 
be called a manvantara. Therefore Manvantara will be of varying lengths. 

In order to understand and substantiate the fullest implication of the 
above .statement, let us quote the u.^^ual formula for manvantara computa- 
tion, winch we find in almost all the Puranas. The line is: 

It will be seen that this is the same as manvantara = 30,67,20 oou + 
sadhika. But Puranas do not seem to be always uniform about 
this formula. For instance, Brahma has the following statement : (5, 54) 

and sagra of this statement seems to be the same as sadhika of 
other Puranas. So that according to this statement we get manvantara = 
catury uga X 70 -j- some years. 
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Again Aryabliatra I and even Pulisa arc said to have taken manvantara — 
caturyiiga x 72. 

Thus we get three difterent formulas as under; 

(1) manvanatara — caturyiiga X7o-+*sonie vcais 

(2) , ,, ,, X 71 + some years 

(3) ■’ . X72 

Let us find out the reason of selecting the figure 71 01, lor the matter 
of that, the figures 70, 71 and 72 as given hv dillerent authorities? 

Keeping in mind that one of the senses of manvantara is a ruling 
generation and the other the period Irom Vaivasvata Manu to any given 
king in his line, we may speculate thus: Supposing the manvantara com- 
putation to have started with Vaivasvata Manu, at Iksvaku, the manvan- 
tara will be the jK'i'iod of one tilling generation, at Viktiksi (the son ol 
Iksvaku) the manvantara will be the period of two generations. Thus if 
some one took in his head to compute manvantara (i.e. the period laj'ised 
since Manu Vaivasvata) in the reign of the 71st king of the hue, he would 
say that manvantira was 70 ruling generations. Similarly in the reign of 
the 72nd king, manvantara will have 71 ruling geneiations and in the reign 
of the 73rd king it will have 72 ruling generations. 

Now taking this possibility along with the above tiiiee formulas, jip:,, 
manvantara = caturyiiga X 70 or 71 or 72, we mav say that caturyuga was 
taken to be ecjiial to one ruling gereration or that one ruling generation was 
taken to be etpial to one caturyuga. Thus if the computation was made 
in the reign of 7 1st king from Manu Vaivasvata, it would be said 

that manvantara — 70 X caturyuga (ruling generation) + sadlnka where 

sadhika would mean the number of years el.ipsed of the rule of the 

71st king when the computation was made. Similarly if the comjiiitation 
was made in the reign of the 72nd king from Manu Vaivasvata it would 
be said that manvantara = 71 x caturyuga (ruling generation) 4- sadluka 
sadhika would mean the number of years elapsed, of the rule ol the 

72nd king when the computation was made. 

But then the next tjucstion will be what would be the number of 
years for a caturyuga, if we take caturyuga to be a ruling genciation and 
what authority wc have to take it like that. Hlsewhere' I have given all 
'die possible caturyugas. A reference there will show that caturyuga may 


3 See Poona Orlcntahst, vol. VI, nos. 3^4. 
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liavc 4, 40, 400, 4 (:kjo or 48CKJ years. Out of thc.se, what can be the period 
for a generation.^ I think that the Piiriinas have taken, whethci 

rightly or wrongly, 40 years lor one ruling generation. 1 know that, in 
the nioclcrn age, this average will be seriously disputed, but at present I 
simply wish to suggest that Puranas have taken caturyuga or a ruiing gene- 
ration to be 40 years. 

But now taking this as correct i.e. taking 40 years for a ruling genera- 
tion as well as lor a (.aturyuga, let us see what a maiivantara will be. 
vSubstitLiting this value we have 

(1) man van Lara = calurvuga x 70 -f some years 

40 X 70 = 280U -f some years 

(2) ,, =: c.ituryuga X 71 -f some years 

40 X 71 = 2840 -f some years 

(3) maiivantara = caturyuga x 72 

40 X 72 == 2880 years 

This, il true, will mean that manvantara comjuitations were m.ide 
between 2800 and 2880 years after Manu Vaivasvata. 

Thus computations were made in the reigns of the 71st, 72nd and 73rd 
kings from Vaivasvata Manu. And then the manvantara was taken to be 
etpial to 70, 71 or 72 ruling generations or caturvugas. 

Thus It will be seen that .sadhika ligiire cannot be the same always. 
It Will be the elapsed number of the regnal years of the king in whose 
leign the compulation wms made. 

If this IS propel ly understood, one lact will emerge out of it naturally — 
that a manvantani may be computed in any king’s reign in Vaivasvata 
Mann’s line and that accordingly the number of years for the manvantara 
will not be tlie same always. It is, therefore, not surprising that we get 
various computations tor a manvantara. 

Now let us understand what is caturyut^a. In the usual formula 

j o 

It means 40 years. But the usual caturyuga has 43,20,000 years and it is 
according to this usual caturyuga that the Puranas calculate the years for 
maiu'antara, kalpa etc. So if we wish to turn the usual figure into our catur- 
yuga of 40 years, we will have to divide the usual figure by 108000 (4320000 -f- 
40= 108000). That IS, if we wish to know the number of years after Manu 
Vaivasvata, when the computation was made, we should divide the usual 
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figure by 1,08,000. If further, wc wish to know the nutuher ot ruling gene- 
ration from Manu, in whose reign the eomputation was made, we sliould 
divide the result obtained by dividing by kkScvx), by 40. Tims 

(1) 1,0 get the number of years elapsed since Maim Vaivasvata, divide 
the usual Puranic figure hv 108000. 

(2) lo get the number of ruling generation Irom Manu Vaivasvata. 
divide the result of (i) bv 40 or divide the usual figure direcih' h\' 
(108000x40) 4320000. 

Then taking these two keys let us examine the various (igures (which 
arc given according to the usual Puranic caturvuga of 4^,20,000 years) 
given in Table IV. 

(1) The first number is y:), 67, 20 000, which when divided by 108000 

will yield 2840, which again divided by 40 wull give 71. 1 bus ih’s compiu 

tation was made in the 72nd king’s reign, 2840 years after Vaivasvata 
Manu. 

(2) Brahma figure is 30,24,00,000, which when divided by 108000 will 
give 2800, which again, divided by 40 wdl give 70. Thus this computat'on 
was made in the 71st king’s reign, 2800 years after Vaivasvata Manu. (It 
IS significant that Br, formula is Manavantara = 70 caturyugas + ^iigta). 

(3) Narasimha figure, which is sadhika, is 3164400CX), which when 
divided by 108000, will yield 28^0, which again divided by 40 will yield 
72 reigns + 10 years. This will mean that this computation was made m 
the nth regnal year of the 73rd king, 72 kings having already j)assed. 

(4) Now wc shall examine the figures given m Adatsya. Over and 
above the usual sadhikam vina figure of ^ohyacxxx^ if gives two more- 
figures for the manvantara which arc, (1) .511032880-6 and (2) 140000 divva 
years or 504oo<xx; manava years. Out of these two figures, the first when 
divided by io8(xxi will give 2880-5 months, which again, divided by 4*^ 
will give 72*1. It will mean that the computation was made after five 
months i.e. m the 6th month of the 73rd king’s reign. 

Again dividing the above second figure (5,04,00000) by io8(xio we 
shall get 466-6 years, and dividing the years by 40, we shall get 11*6. 1 his, 

if true, will mean that the computation was made after 26 years of the 
reign of the 12th king had passed. 

Vayf4 seems to have made the greatest confusion. Let us take ihe first 
two figures first viz., (i) 280000000 and (2) 280050571. Both these wdl 
yield : 
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(i) 2(Sf)rx)0(xx) ■ 108000 — 2592 -(^ = 64-6 

(2j 28(X)5057I KxSoOO =:^ 25^3*=; ~ 64-^ 

This inc.iiis ill, It IkjiIi ilic^c comj'iitatioiis were made in the 65th kings 
reign i.e. the kingdists, nt nne rime, must have closed nt 64th kit’jg. 

I he third tonijnitaiion ol Vay/! gives 408^571428-5. This according 
to onr key wall give 4o8(jc;7 1428*:^ ; 1 (xSooo = '^7886 40 = ^21*6. 

I am iinal'ik' to explain this in any manner. I he figure is huge beyond 
all ex[>lanations. 

lonrth compulation oi W'lyft has 255600000 years for a manvantara. 
It will iMve 255^)00000 • 108000 — 2^56-6 : 4o = 5yi. 

! h.it IS, the computation was made in ihe reign of the 60th kmg. 

I flih compiUaiion oi Vdy'i, il tine-, gives 54i8(j7io2*(j, as exjdamed 
hv me (.11 lie r This wall give 54i8()7i()*cj ; 108000 = 75*1. That is, the 
I om|)iii.it loll was made in the 8<)th king’s leign. Bin the computation is 
not likeh’ to he tine, as it refers ro the* future in.invantaras. 

Manxantara figures as given from llnrivamU and Brnhmn Vdwnrin 
in onr lahle, do not {all in the same class as the above figures. Tbe\' aie 
not computed on the catnrvnga Kisis. 

Thus w'e find that manvintara computations were made in the reigns 
ol the 6()ih, 65th, 71 St, 72nd, 75rd and p.erhaps 8oih and i 2 rh kings from 
M.uui \^m^ovata. V>T- h.ivc' no more references at [iresenr, but it is 
possible tli.it manA.mtai.i eompiitations were' m.ide .tt the end of ever\^ 
king’s leign as I shall expl.nn laiei on. But lc‘t ir>, (or el.uits 's sake, make 
.1 lahle oi the lesnlts obtained so far. Manvantara computations were 
iiKide : 


Table V 


In whuii long’s 

How many vc'.iis alter 

u ign 

Van .isvat.i Mann 

i*m1i 



i ^66-6 

f)5th 

2502-0 



y iM 

2H00+ ? 

7.'ncl 

2840 -r ? . 

73 ul 

2880-^5 months 

7^r.l 

28 fx’ 

80th 

3ir.s'4 
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Out of all these ifonijmtations thai in the rci^n ol 72111! king after 
X^iH'asvala Mann, is atiestcd h\' most oi rlu' Piiian.is, whieh suggest th.ii 
iliere was a regular campaign rcconsiriK lion then. 1 Icnce 11 ts tha* ilie 
(ormula I Vl7^'^r\r fiiuls pLae in almost all 

the PuraAas. 


. 7 mlino ocnciiitn)n -- ycivs 

Pel us now consicK-r wh\' the averat^e ol a ruling; i;eiHiaiion was laken 
a' z|<) venrs, which no historian would think to he prohahle. 

flow can that average work out even according [.> the Pmanas which 
lake Ahhiman\ti as a king. Ahhimaiu'u died long Ix’lotc Arjuna’s death. 

I low, then, can wc take two tilling generations in such eases" Ahhimainii 
nc\er ruled and vei his namc^ is lound in the geiuMlogies. It is, therelou 
w'rong to talk of an avcaage of 40 years for a ruling gcneiation. 

I lie catur\'uga foimiila, as I ha\e undei stood u, took 40 \'ears for i 
ruling unit and nut for one king’s regnal period. Phis unit ol 40 sears 
ma\' he empios'cd in iw'o wmvs thus : 

The Puranas usualK' tlescnhe I’aniia, vamLlnncarita and manraniara. 
Under vamsa fall genealogies i.e. lists of the names of the kings. 
Under vamsanucayita fall mam incidents ol the ie»gns of prominent 
kings. I hus vaw.sa and vam.sanncar/ia pieservc lu name ol evtrs 
king, howes’cr small his legnal j)eriod might hast' hecn. But, then, 
what ]s a nianvantara.'' Out of the \arious units of time'Uieasure lik< 

\'uga, nianvantara. kalpa etc,, wh\' is manvaiirara taken as one ol the* Piirana- 
pahcalaksana I think that the man\ancar,i wms the* regulai method ol 
calculating regnal periods ol different kings in .i dsnasiw Thus on the* 
one hand the Puranas recorded the* mimher of all the kings that 

ruled in a particular dynasiy. their indu'idual names, their individual rcgn.il 
period etc., and on the other hand they also reccjrded the tf)tal regnal 
period of a d\'nast\'. Thus the total period wall go on mcrcMsing with evers' 
new king. To rememher this ever- increasing total, they fcuind out tlif 
device of computing totals o! regnal periods at regular intervals. This 

regular interval thev’ fixed at 40 years. Therefore over and alcove 
lecording the actual regnal [Kriods of every king, they noted that 
the units of 40 vears over in the reigns of kings number so aiul 

so. Pet ns take an example. Suppose there W'ere seven kings who ruled 
thus. 


I H.Q., sterrMBi R. ic^2 
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Kings 

Individual 

Caturyuga & no. of the king in whose 


regnal period 

reign that caturyuga was o\'er 

1 

23 


2 

18 

1, (2nd) 

3 

53 

2. ( 3 "!) 

4 

18 


5 

52 

3 and 4, (5th) 

6 

18 

. 

7 

18 

5. (yth) 


It will be thus s;iu) that ist caturyuga was over in the 2nd king’s reign, 
211(1 c.unryijga in the ^jrd king's reign, ^rd and 4th caturyugas in the 5th 
king’s reign and the 5th caturyuga in the yth king’s reign. Thus though 
the kings were seven, caturyugas were (ivc and they had to remember both 
tliese. But as time would pass it would become very complicated to remem- 
ber the names and serial numbers of kings and also the numbers of kings 
in whose leigns caturyugas were over. 

vSo another method of caturyuga computation came into vogue. 
This would try to harmonise the number of kings in the vainsa with the 
number of caturyugas in the manvantara. It may work out thus : 

If they found that the first king luled for 28 years, 2nd king for ii 
years and the 3rd kmg for 23 years, they would not mention the first two 
kings in the lists. The ruling unit of 40 years was completed in the 3rd 
king s reign, thcreiore onlv the 3rd king would be mentioned in the genea- 
logv and his number thus would become ist, though originally 3rd. Again 
i( the 4th kmg ruled 24 years, he too, would be mentioned, for in his reign 
also a unit cT 40 years w^as over. Thus this method of caturyuga compu- 
lation was to mention in the genealogies, only those kings, in whose 
reigns, the units of 40 years were over, others being omitted. It may, 
however, sometimes happen that the unit was over in the reign of an 
insignificant king and just after him or just before him had ruled a very 
prominent king, then that ptominent king’s name might be mentioned 
and the name of the insignificant king might be dropped, computation 
ahvays proceeding on the basis of units (or caturyugas) of 40 years. 

Out of these two methods, I have mentioned the first as a historic 
probability, but the second we find in actual use. Tbc Puranas expressly 
declare that in the solar line they have mentioned only the prominent 
kings, not all the kings that ruled in that line. Compare the concluding 
remarks of Vayu (88th): 
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JrriRT: I 

5 r’<TT?iT ^ g 11 < v^n 

Similar remark is found in almost all the Puranas. One remark of 
VFiyn Ks <iignihcant in this connection. 

This samasa and vyasa method ol Vay/t seems to l)e the alnjsc 2!ul 
method. It was the method of condensatioii and amj>lihLation. Lei us 
untlerstand it more clearly. Suppose the seven kings luled thus. 


King 

Regnal period 

(.aluryuga ovci 

I 

23 


2 

uS 

(0 t 4 'l 

3 

33 


4 

18 


5 

52 

(i) (J) |«^| 

6 



7 

18 

IS) 


200 



According to this method the (irst king will not he meiuionecl hue the 
second will be mentioned and if it is the custom ol giving the vears of his 
regnal period, they would be given as 25-}- i8 = z^i years and not 18 years. 
Again the third king will be meaitioned and his period will be given as 
53 years. At the end of the third king’s reign 14 years will be left over 
for the next unit of 40 years. Taking these 14 years with the 18 of the 
foiu'th king, w'c shall get 32 years completed wnth the end oi the 4tli b^ng s 
reign. So the catiiryuga will not be over in his leign and therefore he Kjo 
will not be mentioned in the lists. Now the 5th king has ruled 52 yeais. 
Adding to his period, 32 years aeeummulatcd from earlier unit, his period 
be of 84 years. So in his regnal period tw'o cattiryugas will be over What 
should be done in such a case ? In the earlier cases samasa was resorted to by 
condensing two or three kings into one. In this ease vyasa (amplification) 
will be necessary, so that two kings will be added to the hst, instead of one. 
Next unit of 40 vears will be over at the end of the 7th king’s reign, so 
6th wnll be dropped and 7th will be mentioned. 

Thus for seven kings we get a total of 200 years and five caturyugas. 
Therefore, according to this second method they would condense the first 
four kings into two by samasa, would split up the 5th into two by vyasa 
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and would, once again, condense the 6th and yth kings into one by saniasa. 
Thus viccording to this method, there will be 5 ruling units and only 5 kings 
will be mentioned in the lists, wdiereas actually there were 7 kings in 200 
years. Tlius the iiverage oi ruling generation, which was ^originally 
(2tx>“:-7 = ) ^^'5 ^t)uld be raised up to 40 years. » 

7 his Is what I calj Manvantara-caturyuga mechod employed by the 
Puranakaras lor Lhronokjgical calculations. That this method has 
been actually employed for chronological computations from Vaivasvata 
Mann down to the end ol the Maurya period I shall show in my future 
studies ol the subject.' 

D. R. Mankad 


4 In my paper. The Manvantara'Caiiirvuga Meihocr (ABORI , Silver Jubilee 
Number) I have shown how that methoil was employed in Pre-Klbh. Solar and 
Lunar Dynasties, In a paper (to appear shoitly in Pootui Onentdhst) I have shown 
how this method is employed in tht Kali Dynasties, 



A new Source of the Political History 
of Kama,nipa 

A special class of Tantra dealt wirli the geography aiul political history 
of the country. The Buddhist Tantra called ManjuiyimnUk^iIpii which was 
discovered in the South and edited and published in 1925 l)\' the late 
Mahainahopadhyay.i Ganapati Sastn LontaHis a chapter on the political his- 
tory of India, This has been since studied and coinniciued on h\^ jaxswal (Jn 
hnpcridl History of India, c. 700 B.C.-c. jju A.D.). The account is no 
doubt interesting hut it docs not provide us with so sure a chronicle of his- 
torical events as Mr Jayswnl thought. \ he names of kings are indicated 
only by the initial letters of which the interpretation is at times highh 
fanciful. 

Another lantrik work containing an account of kings and ruling 
dynasties of Indi.i in general and particularly of Kamarupa was tliscovercd 
sometime ago l)y Mr. M. B. Bhadun in the District of iMridpiir, 
Bengal. Me was kind enough to send me the original manscript as well 
as his transcri])tion for a special stuch' of the data contained in it. 1 
have thought it fit to publish a short account of the manuscript as 
It may lead to the discovery of other texts of the same type and may be 
of some use to those who arc making a' special study of the history of 
Assam. 

The name of the text is Haragaimsamvada. The manuscrij)t is written 
on oblong strij'is ol Sane hi bark in Assamese characters. The manuscript 
distinguishes between ha and va and wine la in the Assamese manner. 
The manuscript is not complete and ends on j)age ^4 verso. A work called 
Haragaimsamvada is also described bv Mr. H. Ck Goswami in the Dc\scrip- 
tfve Catalogue of the Assamese Jldanuscnpts (Calcutta Umversitv, 1930), 
no. 54. The manuscript described by him is complete and contains 67 pages 
and ends with Chapter XXV. As the description is very meagre it is not 
possible to say if it is another manuscript of the same text. 

The date of the manuscript is not given. But the last king of Kama- 
rupa mentioned in the text is Kamala who died in .^aka 17-51 (1808 A.D.). 
He IS no doubt the same as K ng Kamalcsvnra who reigned from 1795 to 
1810 A.D. (Gait. A History of Assam). The names of the kings arc gene- 
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rally inclicatctl Uy the initial letters and the whole narration is in the form 
of a prediction, in conformity with the method followed in the Puranas and 
the ManjNsrlmfilakalpa. 


Contents of the ms. 

[ l(ira\^iinr'i.^'irnviidn is not .1 eontinuous work so far as my manuscript 
^ocs. It contains .1 number of independent texts and hence there are re- 
jietitions. LJ() to the yth chapter there is some sort of continuity but after 
that the continuitv is broken. This v/ill be clear from the following account 
t)l the manuscript. 

I. Introductory, GaurT wants to know from Hara about various 
countries in J^haratavarsa. II. Hara gives an account of the various countries 
in India. The account begins with a description of Orissa, the holy land of 
Jagannaiha. III. (jood and bad omens in regard to the fate of Kamarupa. 
IV. A description of the Kali age and an account of the rulers of India from 
the tune of Yudhisdura up to the tune of the Saka rulers. V. Importance 
of Hastinapura or Dilli and the Cakravarti rulers. VI. The story of 
Narakasura. Vll. A dcscri[)i«on of Kamarupa and its earlier kings. The 
e.irher text must have ended here. 

1 hen follow three sections which are rather given in the form of 
sup|)lements. Thev coniain an account of the rulers of the Indravainsa (i.e. 
Ahoms) from about the lith to the i8th century of the Saka era. 

The main account almost ends with these three subsections of Chapter 
VII. I hev are followed b\' general accounts of rulers devoid of any precise 
historical value. The rulers arc then arranged according to various planetary 
ages like those of $ukra, Kuja, Guru (Brhaspati), Budha etc. 

Then iollow various independent chapters calleci KaniarUpcinirnaya, 
Utknlamrnaya, Mathuradhyaya, Rdjanirnaya and again Kamarfipannnaya 
which is called without any thyme or reason the 25th chapter. So far the 
Sanskrit verses are followed by abridged Assamese translations in prose. 
These arc always called Katha, This is followed by a large section m which 
the Katha portion is in Bengali verse and Sanskrit verses are few. This 
section is entitled Triparadeser hatha — an account of the Kingdom of Tri^ 
pura. Here the Bengali portion seems to be the original work, the Sanskrit 
verses being introduced later. 

The rest of the manuscript is missing. 
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The geography of Indm 

As already smd the second chapter contains an account of the wirioiis 
countries of Bharaiavaryi (India). Tlie same is repeated almost verharim 
in a subsequent section vi/. that on the km^s ol the age oi iiikra. Ihe 
account begins with a description of the kingdom (jf Itidradyumna — \\w hoK^ 
land of Jagannatha. The kingdom of Indradynmna is in the centre ol 
Bharatavarsa. The other countries of India are mentioned with reference' 
to that holy land. [The names given within brackets are the altei native 
forms occurring in the other list referred to|. 

The countries in the Itasi are: Magadha, Murunda(?), Mauru (?), 
Varendra, Kukusa, Ahga, Vahga, Vaivara, Pahear.u, Kamarupa, In 
pura, Kojhana (?), Mlecchadesa, Kurkura, Paundra, Kauraiulaka, (nnda, 
Saunda, Saunvadhhava, Kamarupa, Saumara. 

The countries m the South are: Mahindra, Dudura, Kaura, Lanka, 
Lnpatina ( Lapina), Udiva, Jayanti, Dahiti, Naktika (Sahjika), Vekh.’i 
(Rekha), Vandapuq (Bahupun), Satin, ! 5 rimanda, Cailatala ? Srljiarvata, 
Kiskindhya, Alia (?) 

The countries m the West are: Manava, Pasika, (Jarvo (?), Morara 
(Marurata), Y utamanava (Dyuta-), Mandira(ta), Mahendra, Dravida, 
Hataka (Marti Hataka), Paravata, Maruka, Maravi (?), Saiulhava, 
Mlecchadesa. 

The countries in the North (wrongly given as ‘middle’) arc : Nepala, 
KasmTra, Rauka, Kurti, SarasvatL Sarahga (Sarahka) Janna-jarandha (? Jala- 
haddha), Law Dadhi (? Vrilukodadhi), Avaknndlia (?), Kukarna, 
Kedara, Gahgadvara, \Sukunda, Kumbhakata, Paromara, Somodhhava. 

The countries in the centre (Madhyadesa) are: Avodhya, Muhila, 
Kasi, Kausamhi, KausikI, Gaya, Ahicandra, Varendra, Mathura, 
Hastinapura, Kanyukubja and Prayaga. 

The text continues: The presiding deity of the country of king 
Indradynmna is Janardana. It is called Udiyana (-LJdiyadesa according 
to the Assamese translation). Kalihga is to the north of this country. 

To the north-east is the country of Ahga, the kingdom of Kama. 
Ahga, Vahga, Kalihga and also Tripura are called ^ivarajya. One should 
not go to these countries except for pilgrimage. Tripura is to the east of 
the Lohitya, and on the other side of the country of Vahga. The spotted 
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clc‘crs are not lound m that country. The country of Ma<^aclha is on the 
western bank of tlic Ganges. Varendra is between the Ganges and the 
Karatoya whtTeas Paundra is to the west of Varendra and to the south of the 
Lohitya, on the Karatoya. The country of Radliaka is to the north ol 
Varendra, to tlie east of Videha and to the west of the RatnapTtha (in 
Kfunarupa). 

Another section of the text which deals with the same subject and to 
which we have already referred contains some additional information. 
While' sjKaking oi Magadha it says that the country is situated to the west 
of Ciaya and to the south o( Vahgi. The country is as holv as Pahearata. 
Varendra according to this section is between the Ganges and the Karatoya. 
It IS the country where trreat sacrihces are made. To the east of VahiM 
there* is the eoiiniry ol the Mle*cclns. Radhaka is to the ca>t of Videha. It 
IS to the* north ol V'arendra aiul to the west ol RatnapTtha. 

The Political History of India 

y\s already stated, in the fourth chapter of the text there is first of all 
a short account ol the evils oi the Kali age. About the Kali age, it is said, 
“During the lirsr loeio years the inHuence ol Vimui wall not cease; 

during the next 6000 years the waters ol the Ganges will neit 

lose its sanctity but during the last ^000 years emlv the village deities will 
guide the destiny ol men.’ Next follows a short political history ol India. 
The account is probably multilated as there is a gap between ^ udhisthira 
.ind the* Nandas. The account is as follows: 

The pious king Yiulhistliira is (the first) king in the Kali age. He 
will reign lor 1412 years, fhen will come the Nandas who will reign for 
500 years. Phey will be followx*d by the Gautamas who wail reign lor 
4CX) years. After them the ATiyuras will reign for i J2 years. They will 

be followed b\' the Pancasama (tr. P.lndavas) who will reign for 103 

years. Then will reign the Saka kings, possessed with all good qualities. 
The Sun of the .^aka (.^akaditya) will be king in the Kali year 3179. The 
Saka kings w-ill reign lor 180 ^'cars. The King Vikramaditya of great 
spiritual perfection (Nlahasiddha) wull thereafter be installed as king in 
tlie Saka year 171 (? Kn Visva Bhilmi). He (and his successors) will 
reign for 102 years. In his rimes tlie people will become Buddhist as 
Hari will then attain Bodhi. He will be followed by King Bhoja who 
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will reign for 113 years. In his times a revival of Brahmanism will take 
place. With him tlic line of Ksatnva kings will come to an end.' 

It may he pointed out in this connection that the Puranic accounts 
ascribe 360 years to the Saisiinagas and 100 years to the Nandas, iipj years 
to the Maiuyas and 183 years to rlic .^akas. Gautamas \vho are said to 
have followed the Nandas are not otherwise known. T he Gautamas are 
according to an unknown source the same as the rulers of the Jsrikva clan. 
It is said that they ruled for 15 generations (sec the additional note 
later). The Pandavas who arc made to succeed the Mauryas are not 
expressly mentioned in the text. The text has : pancottara iataw pahea 
samo raja (sic. rajyarn) karisyati. The Assamese translation explains pafica- 
samn as Pandava. h may he noted that the Kali year ^179 which is given 
as the year of the advent of Sakaditya exactly corresponds to 78 A.l). It is 
difficult to say who is the Mahasiddha Vikramaditya who came into power 
after the fall of the ^iakas. The year of Ins ascendance is given as 5 aka 
year 171 which corresponds to 249 A.D. With king Bhoja we probably 
come to the Gurjara Pratiharas as is clear Irom that which follows. 

In the fifth chapter there is first of all a reiercnce to the importance of 
Dilli or Hastinapiira and then a legendary account ol the name of the ciiy. 
Thi s IS followed by a rather ^'ague account of the kings that ruled in that 
city from the 9th to the 12th century of the Saka era. The account is as 
follows : 

I There is some difference between the text and the Assrimc^sc translatifin in 
regaid to this passage The Sanskiit verses are as follows: 

I 

II 

f ^ I 

“In the Kali age the righteous king Yudhisdiira (and his successors) leigned 
for 1412 years, the Nandas for 500 years, the Gautamas for 400 years, and the 
Mavuras for 60x2-1-4x3—132 years. The Pancasaina kings will reign for 105 
years ” 

The Assamese translator without understanding the verses says; “Yiidliiuhirn 
reigned for 126 years (cay adhtk cay hurt), the Nandas for 105 years [pafuTidhtk' 
sat), the Gautama foi 144 years [callic can adhtk sat), the Mayuras for 129 years 
{cakuri nava) and the Pandavas for 155 years (sata^paficasatpanca).'* 
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There will be a great king at Dilli wlio will rise into power in the 
5 aka year Soy (887 A.D.) He will he victorious over the mlecchas. He 
will conquer all kings in the 5 aka year 802 (880 A.D.) The kings of 
this dynasty will reign till the ^aka year 1107 (1195 A.D.). 

The name of the king who rose into power in the Saka year 802 is 
given as |ananiejaya whose mother was a YavanI girl. His father was a 
prince of the Indravamsa. However meagre it may be, the passage refers 
to the medieval rulers of Delhi. The dynasties of Hindu rulers of Delhi 
and Kanauj came to an end between 1193 and 1197 A.D. 

The Political History of Kdmarupa 

The political history of Kamarupa which is the mam theme of the 
Hara^aurlsnrnvFida is narrated in Chap. VI and in the chapters and sub- 
sections that follow. The account begins with the following geographical 
description of Kamarupa : 

Kamarupa is the country between the Karatoya and the DikkaravasinT. 
It is divided into four pTthas or holy regions: The first is the Ratna- 
pTtha which is situated between the Karatoya and the SvarnakosT. The 
second is the Kamapitha situated between the Svarnakosi and the KapilT. 
The third is the SvarnapTtha between the Rfipika and the BhairavT and 
the fourth the SaumarapTtha between the Bhairavi and the Dikkara. 

The same account is also found in the Yoginl Tantra where 
the boundaries of Kamarupa are given thus: “brom the mountain Kancana 
in Ncpala up to the confluence of the Brahmaputra, from the Karatoya to 
the Dikkaravasini, the northern limit is the mount Kanja, in the west the 
Karatoya, m the east the Diksu, in the south the confluence of the Laksa 
with the Brahmaputra.’' (Bagchi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravid^an m India, 
p. 1 13). The Yoginl-T antra also mentions the four pTthas described in the 
text. “Kampith from the Karatoya to the Sankosli, RatnapTth from the 
Sankosh to the Riipahi, Suvarnapith from the Rupahi to the Bharali and 
Snumarpith from the Bharali to the Dikrang. Elsewhere Ratnapidi is said 
to include the tract between the Karatoya and the Monas, Kampith that 
between the Monas and Silghat on the north bank of the Brahmaputra and 
Bhadrapith, the corresponding portion of the south bank while Saumarpith, 
ns before, is the most easterly tract.” (Gait, A History of Assam, p. ii). 

At first an account of the legendary kings is given. This account is 
as follows: 
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At the beginning of the Kali age king Bhagadatta will reign nghtcouslv 
over the four pTthas of Kamarupa. After his death in the battle ol the 
Kauravas his son Dharmapida will become king. Fie will bring loo 
Brahmins from Kanauj for the performance of Vcdic sacrifices. Fie along 
with his minister Sukrti will rule the country of Kamarupa for 125 
years. After him there will be a number of rulers belonging to the 
dynasty of Naraka. 

The last portion of the account is not clear. The names of the rulers 
of Naraka’s dynasty are given in a cryptic language. Lvidently the initial 
letter of the names are given. These are; ]a, Sa, Na, Ga, Bha, Ra, T a, 
Ma, Ra, Ja, Ha, Da, Pa, Ca, La,- A, Ma, So, Sya, Ma, Bhu, Go, Dha. The 
number is about 24 or 25. Elsewhere it is said that the descendants of 
Naraka ruled for iq generations and that the last kings of the dynasty weie 
Siibahu and Suparna. Siibahu became an ascetic, hhs son Suparna was 
the last of the line (Gait, ibul., p. 14). In our account the son of Bhaga- 
datta IS said to have been Dharmapala. But in the Mahahharata the name 
of ins son IS given as Vajradatta, although in one of the Copperplate grants 
Vajradatta is said to be the brother of Bhagadatta (P. Rhattacliarya, Kama- 
rupasasanavatl, p. y). Our iccount however agrees with the Burahji to 
some extent. In the Burrahji the order of succession is given as: Naraka, 
Bhagadatta, Dharmaprila, PrthvTpala and Subahu (Gait, op. cit., p. 14). 
The account then deals with the historical period. 

The son of the king of Magadha named Laksmipala will then invade 
and occupy all the countries from Gauda up to the western bank of 
the Karatoya. He will accjuire religious merits bv feeding the Brahmins 
on the banks of the river. He will reign for 74 years and then retire 
to the forest after installing his son on ihe throne. His son Subahu will 
ascend the throne in the Kali year 3179 (7^ A.D.). He will enter into 
an alliance witli ^akaditya. When Vikrama after killing his elder 
brother Saka becomes king there will be great enmity between him and 
Subahu. When the horse of Vikrama consecrated for the horse-sacrifice 
will go to Pragjyotisa a great war will break out between Subahu and 
Vikramaditya. Subahu will be defecated in the $aka year 321 (ikyi-pani- 
vidhu). He will then retire to the forest after installing his son Subala (.f^) 
on the throne. His minister the Brahmin Sumantrl will govern the 
people of Kamarupa for several years. 

According to the Burahji Subahu is the son of PrthvTprda and the 
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grandson of Dharmapfila. Dhnrmapala might have been the founder of a 
historical dynasty of rulers in Kamarupa but his connection with the line 
of Naraka and Bhagadatta seems to be quite fictitious. This is because we 
get a real historical date for Subahu. He was contemporaneous with 
Sakaditya the founder ol the .^aka era. 

The next portion of the account again is confused. Subahu is said to 
have fought against Vikramaditya who performed the Asvainedha sacrifice. 
Who was this Vikramaditya who had killed his elder brother and usurped 
the throne.'^ He defeated Subahu m the Saka year iksa-pari'-vidhu. In 
usual course it would be Saka 12:^ but if we read it from the left to the 
right then it can be read as ^21 (i.c. A.D.). In fact even in the next 

portion the dates are to be read in this mannei. Was this Vikramaditya 
then Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty who according to other tradi- 
tions had killed his elder brother Ramagupta and usurped the throne? The 
date as corrected (its in well with his assumption of power. We also know 
otherwise that C^andragiipta II had war with the Sakas and is said to have 
exterminated them. The fact shows that the rulers of Kamarupa had begun 
to play some role in the political history of Northern India by having 
alliance with the Sakas of Western India as against die Guptas. The history 
of Kamarupa is then continued in Chapter VII of the text. The founda- 
tion t)f a new dynasty is related : 

A kyttriya boy from the Dravida country will come to Kamarupa for 
pilgrimage. He will meditate on Visnu for 25 years at the Manisaila- 
tirtha and Asvakrantatirtha. He will then become king in the Kuvera 
lull in the 5 aka year gaj-agni-tarakesvara (431 i.e. 309 A.D.) under the 
name Ticari. He will reign in the four regions of Kamarupa for 62 
years. His son JsatanTka will be devoted to the Sun-god. He will fight 
with the king of Gauda on the western bank of the Karatoya to the east 

of Ghotakacala The country will be then governed by the Western 

Ksatriyas of Gauda tor 105 years. Later on the Brahmaputra will have 
a son on a female bird in the city of Ramacandra. This son will be king 
in the Ratnapitha in the year nada-vidhu-bhumi (? 517 i.e. 395 A.D.). 
At this time there will be separate kings in each of the pithas. The three 
other rulers are Gajanga, Surahga and Mrgahga. 

We do not know anything about Ticari. The last king named Mrga- 
seems to be the same as Mrgahka, another name of Susthitavarman, 
father of Bhaskaravarman, whose name along with those of his predecessors 
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arc given in the Har.sacnyita. It is therefore [)rob.ihle ihar ir is the line of 
the predecessors of Blkiskanivarman wdio reigned in the 5th and 6tli cen- 
times A.D. winch has been inijicrfcctlv described in the preccdniL; 
paragraj^fi. 

The Al)om yuler^ of Kama? u pa 

Next iollow three additional sections ol Chap. Yll which sctni lo be 
portions of another text. These deal with a continuous line ol iiileis called 
Indravainsa. I he origin of the Indravainsa is given in the following lerins . 

There is a niouiuain called Vihagadn to the east of Sura[)itha, to the 
south of the Hiinalava and to the north of the SvarnadrL d here is the 
Land of Cjold (Ratnabhuini). Ir is there that Indra through tiu- 
curse ol the sage Vasistha, will be born as a human being. He 
will have a son in his human existence in the ve.ir malu ved i nabha 
caiidia (1041 i.e. 1119 A.D.). His line is the Indravainsa. 

A similar Bnhmanical account has also been given bv Gait [A ! history 
of Assam, p. 76). The Ahom accounts as given by him also acknowledge 
the supremacy ol Indra in the storv of creation. According to one account 
It is the Pha or Stijn'emc being who was responsible for the creation and 
according to another it is Lengdon or Indra who was responsible for it. 
The two sons of Indra, Khunlung and Khunlai, lounded the first kingdom. 
The date of their descent on earth is given as 56(S A.D. (/hui,, pp. 71 If.). 

The date of the birth of lndra\ son is however given in our text as 1119 

A.D. The Land of Gold in the hills to the east of the easternmost region 
of Kamarri()a points to the bar hast, probablv to the Shan States. T he 
account then continues : 

T he son of India will be king in the Suvarnadn in the year mahi muni 
nabha vidhu (1071 i.c, 1149 A.D.), He will have 18 sons who will be 

king in different hills. A descendant of one of them will go out witli 

seven relatives for the conquest of lands in the west. They will go up 
to Saumara and confer there as to the wav to be followed (year mum muni 
dvi bhumi=i277). They will then descend from the eastern hills, 
assemble on the north bank of the Lauhitya and then invade the districts 
in the south by land and water. He will be king of Kamarupa in the 
year catur vasii kara bhumi (1284). 

Wc have no information from other sources on the establishment of 
the Ahom or Indravainsa rule or about the 18 sons of the first ruler. The 
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next portion of the account is however fairly accurate and agrees with 
other accounts. We know from the Buranjis that Sukhapha, one of the 
Ahoni leaders, left Maulung in north-west Burma in 1215 A.D, with 
eight nobles, and proceeding by the way of the Patkoi hills arrived at 
Khamjang in the Naga country in 1228 A.D. Subsequently in 1236 A.D. 
he advanced as far as Abhayapura where he settled down for some time. He 
then descended along the Brahmaputra and extended his kingdom up to 
the mouth of the Dikliu in 1233 A.D. Sukhapha died in 1268 A.D. (Gait, 
oj?. at., p. 77). Our account agrees with it. It says that 7 relatives 
accompanied the king, that he descended from the eastern hills and first 
settled on the bank of the Lauhitva. He then invaded the kingdom of 
Kamariipa which extended up to the Dikhu both by land and water. 
There are however some difficulty about the dates. The date of tlieU* con- 
ference on the bank of the Laiihitya is given as 1277 and that of the final 
conc|uest of Kamarupa as 1284. In Saka era they correspond with 1355 and 
1362 A.D. These are however improbable. If we correct them as 1177 
and 1184 they would correspond with 1255 and 1262 A.D. These 
almost agree with the dates given in the Buranjis. Although the 
king IS not named in our account he is no doubt the same as Sukhapha of 
the Buranjis. 

The account of the Ahom rulers is continued in the section that 
lollows; I The dates in figures also occur in the text]. 

I lie king will have one son who will be king of Saumara in the year 
bhumi vidhu agm pak.y (1231. He will have three sons. The best 
among them will be king ui Kamarupa in the year muni rasa \eda bhumi 
1467.?^). The other two will be kings in other parts of the country. 
He (the king of kamarupa) will leave a son. He will become king after 
his father’s death. He will attack, in the Saka year (14) 81, the people of 
Saumara and establish the rule of the Indravamsa. 

His son will be a powerful king. In the year i2oy (.^ vidhu bhukta 
graha) Vacana will become king over Saumara. He will conquer the 
districts to the north of the Brahmaputra. 

This king will have ten mighty sons. One of them called Thula, 
the best and wisest among them, will be king in the year nanda-viwa 
(^5^9)* death king Ja will be king in the ^aka year nanda 

bhumi muni bani (? 1517). He will attack the people of Kamarupa 
and carry on a bloody war. In the year mahi vidhu vasu bhumi (1581) 
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the Yavana called Ma will invade the country. Fie will go back to his 
own country in the year guna visva iksn bhuini (1621). 

The account is too brief and too general to afford any sensible inter- 
pretation. The dates also are of no use. i he name of the king with 

initial Ja seems to be the same as Jayadhvaja and the Yavana invader 
Ma, Mirjumla. The date of the invasion of Ala is given as i5(Si (1^59 
A.D.). We know that Mirjumla started on his Assam campaign in 1661 
A.D. He began to return in 1663 when he died on his way. Although 
the first date in our account is almost correct the last is wrong. King 
Jayadhvaja’s reign extended from 16.^8 to 1663 A.D. If the date of his 
accession is corrected as 1375 Saka then we would have 1653 A.D. The 
last portion of the account therefore seems to be correct to some exieib". 

King Jayadhvaja left no sons. This is recognised by our account as 
well as by the Butahjis. The nobles selected a prince ol a collateral line 

and placed him on the throne. Our account runs : 

The ministers will invite a prince of the Indravamsa and place him 
on the throne. This king with the help of his nobles will destroy the 
enemies of Saumara and rule the country for four years. In the 5 aka year 
87 (.?) there will be a powerful and righteous king, descended from tlu‘ 
Indravamsa, who will be well versed in polity. His name will be 
Camasa (?). After him the kings will be only in name and will lead 
the country into ruin. 

The second km^ Vaca will be a irood kin^ but his wicked minister 
Will create factions and destroy everything. The king will die in the 
^ 5 aka year 1600. There will be then two kings, Pihga and Kharvakesa (^?) 
in the year guna visu rasa candra (1606). In the year catur vasii rasa 
candra (1604) he will kill the mlecchas. They will not only govern ihcir 
own country well but will also invade other countries. The bounds of 
the Saumara country will be extended far and the people of the country 
will be heartened. The king will be righteous but he will not care for 
the Brahmins. 

, There will be a king called Varada in the ^aka year 1617 (.^ muni indu 
rasa prthivT). He will marry a princess of another country. In the ^?aka 
year vasu pani rasa indu (1628 the king of Saumara will invade the 
Hidimba country. The Vara king will then be very powerful. There 
will be peace with the Hidimba country in the year nanda agni rasa 
sasahka (1639). There will be then war with the king of Jayanti. A 
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big confederacy of Yavana k’ngs, Khacara, Bhillasa . . who will take 
Ratnapldia and then invade Kaniarupa and then return. 

The events recorded in the previous account cannot be clearly identified. 
We know from other sources that there was some trouble about succession 
after the death of Jayadhvaja and that the nobles raised on the throne king 
Cakradhvaja of a collateral line in 1663. Cakiadhvaja ruled the kingdom 
tdl i 6 (y() when he was succeeded by his brother Udayaditya who reigned till 
1673 A.D. During the whole of this period from 1663 to 1673 war with 
llic 'Muhammadans continued almost uninlerruptedly. The Ahoms 
scored a decisive victory in ’671 A^.D. and recovered Kamarupa. From 
1673 to i6(/) the history of succession was blackened by a number of 
murders. In i6(j6 Rudrasingh ascended the throne. He reigned till lyiz] 
A.D. It was during his reign that the Bar Baiua carried on military cam- 
paigns against the kingdoms ol Kachar (Hidimba) and Jaintia in 1706- 
1707. Peace was ultimately concluded with those two kingdoms in 1707 A.D. 
The last two events are correctly recorded in our account. It is said that 
I-Iidi mba country was invaded in the year 1628 (1706 A.D.). Peace was 
concluded with that country in (1707 A.D.). The war with Jaintia 
took place about the same time. 

The account then continues : 

rhercafter ihere will be two kings in Sauniara called Yakha and 
Sakha. They will enter into alliance with other kings of Saumara. They 
will rule over their kingdom well. The Yavanas will he destroyed in 
the year ku veda kala bhumi (i.e. 1641). There will be peace with the 
Kuvacas in the year 1709, Saumara will be invaded by the army of 
bjidimba, Jayanti and Manipur. The people will suffer mucli on this 
account for 12 years, Ac that time the Yavanas will he destroyed in 
the north-west. Thereafter there will be a king called Kamala. He will 
invade both Saumara and Kamarupa and will conquer those two coun- 
tries. FIc will reign righteously for about 12 years. This righteous king 
will pass away in the Saka year 17^1 (bahni indu sapta bhilmi). 

Our account recognises that after the death of Rudrasingh many petty 
rulers appeared in the country. The last king of sonic importance is men- 
tioned in our account as Kamala. He must have been the same as Kama- 
lesvara Singh who ruled from 1795 to 1810 A.D. The date of his death 
is given in our account as 1731 i.e. 1809 A.D. which almost agrees with 
the date given in other accounts. The Kuvacas are the Koch. Wc do not 
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however know of any special treaty concluded between the Koch and 
Ahoni rulers in the year 1701 (1779 A.D.). We do not either know of 
anv fall of the Muhammadan rule in the north-west about this time. 

Although m the Haragdurlsarnvada the description of the Indravainsa 
comes to an end with the death of Kin<r Kamalesvara Sintdi a lew verses 
liave been added by some later hand at the end of the chapter. These deal 
with one or two successors of Kamalesvara. Although the names of these 
rulers arc not given the last date recorded in the account is .‘saka 1734 i.e. 
1812 A.D. It IS finally stated at the end that the people of Kainarupa 
regained their happiness and prosperity since the time when the kjng of 
Mathura came to visit the temple of Kamaksya. 

The Age of Suhra 

The section on the age of .‘sukra is preceded by a geographical account 
of InTtia in which the country of Gauda is given a special important e. In 
lact the section on the age of i^iikra deals with a brief history of the toun.try 
(jf» Cjaiuja. Although this account has no precise historical value still it 
may be summarised for what it is worth. 

(The rulers of Gauda) 

At the beginning of the age of Sukra the king of Gauda will reign lor 
74 years. He will then be killed by the Mleccha king in the period 
Stlrya-Sukra. The son of the Mleccha king will reign in Gauda. After 
a few years the son of the former Gauda king will attack him and recover 
his kingdom after killing the Mleccha kmg. After some time there will 
be disorder in the kingdom. His minister will then reign. in the city of 
Gauda for 24 years. His son will be sinful and will oppress the people. 
Great disorder will take place in the country. Thereaiter Puru 
Bhauma (.?) will be the king of Gauda. He will be righteous 
and praised by his subjects. He will reign for 107 years. 
After him a Brahmin will be king of Gauda. He will reign for 60 years. 
His son will be attacked by others. Thereafter the country of Gauda 
will be governed by Mleccha, Ksatriya and Yavana kings in succession. 
The Ksatriya king will reign for 52 years. The entire country will then 
be occupied by the Yavanas who will be rulers of Gauda and Magadfia. 
In this age the Brahmins living on the banks of the Karatoya will be 
respected by all. 
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(The rulers of Kamarupa) 

The second section on the age of .^iikra deals with the kings of Kama- 
rfipa. Here also the account is brief and has no precise historical value. 

In the age of Sukra the following will be kings at RatnapTtha : Lajasa, 
Kujana, Sama, Bhajaba, Bimala, Bala (?). They will be succeeded by 
the Mleccha kings of the line of Naraka. Thereafter Ratnapitha will be 
ruled by the Ksatriya king who will wrest the country from the hands 
of the Mlecchas by force. The son of this Ksatriya king will reign tor 
12 years and a hall. He will have war with the king of Ciaudi. His son 
will then reign fo; 14 years. He will also light with the king of Gauda. 
At this time a great misfortune will overcome the countrv. The king of 
Kamarfipa and the king of Saumara (? Ciauda) will light with each other. 
The king of Gauda will defeat the king of Kamarfipa and take him 
prisoner. The king of Gatula will rule over Kamarfipa for S4 vears. 


The Age of Biidha 
(The rulers of K timer U'jm) 

The text continues the history of Kamarfipa in its broad outline for the 
period of Budha : 

In this j^nod the kings of the line of Bhagadatta Varada Sava Hata 
etc. will be kings of Kamarfipa. When they will have ruled lor 19) 
vears Bhiirata along with Kamarfipa will be invaded. Then the country 
will be governed by the rulers of Gauda. Later on the rulers of the line 
of the sage Vnsa will be kings in RatnapTtha. They will reign for 108 
years. Thereafter Karmaja will reign for 72 years. After that the 
Mleccha and Ksatriya kings will reign successively. They will be 
followed by Nabharapasana who will reign righteously for 152 years. 
After that Kambhojo will be king in RatnapTtha for 52 years. His son 
will reign for 24 years and his descendants for 68 years. After that 
Ksatriya rulers will rule the country for 108 years. The country will then 
be occupied and ruled for a short time by the Yavana rulers. After the 
destruction of the Yavanas a king of low caste will reign for 12 years. He 
will be succeeded by a powerful Brahmin king named Madhava. During 
*his reign war will break out between Kamarfipa and Gauda. After defeat- 
ing the Gauda people the king will invade Madhyadesa and Magadha. 
He will also fight with the ruler of Hastinapura. Madhava will reign for 
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72 years over the whole of Kamarupa from Rainapkha. The Brahmin 
kings will reign for 1000 years. They will be turned out by the Ksatriya 
rulers in the age of Sukra. 

Tn the age of Brhaspau (? Budha) the Mleccha kings will oust the 
Ksatriya rulers from Kamarupa. The Mleccha kings VarakaLunalacagd- 
jayabbupavaha-khaga Manasa Selaji etc. will reign for 1000 years. 
Thereafter the country will he governed by the Vaisya kings lor 103 yeais. 

In the age of Budha the kings Sasadhdyagodbarajandpatajancihdya of tlie 
^ildra dynasty will be king in Kamarupa. A Brahmin king will oust 
them from the country and reign for 72 years. His descendants (?) will 
go to the city of Indradyumna (Pun) when the country will be occupied 
by the Kyrtriya rulers. The K.yitnya kings fayduyamadbaraddmamana- 
kduacabdvabd will reign. Kings called Varadd etc. and Karaulra etc. 
will rule the country righteously. They will have war with the kings of 
Gauda. Thereafter the country will he flooded by the Yavanas. The 
Yavanas will rule the country for sometime. They will be succeeded l)v 
the K.yitriya rulers Vdrana etc. for 108 years. Thereafter the country to 
the south of the Karatoya will be cont]ucred by the Yavanas. The Yavanas 
will reign for 60 years. The country will then be governed by the 
Mleccha, Kyitriya, and Braiimin kings successively. The country will 
then he governed by the Yavana kings: Navabbagonasdjajyabardndrd 
grab did hard etc. 

The last chapter relating to the history ot Kamarupa is called Kama- 
rupanirnaya. It is a continuation of the history of Kamarupa in broad out- 
line and begins with Vasistha’s curse on Indra and the origin of the Indra 
dynasty. These rulers arc here described as Mlecchas. 

In the age of Budha the Mleccha king will destroy the Yavanas near 
the Dhavala mountain. He will then become the paramount sovereign 
of Kamarupa. The Mleccha line will originate from the woman called 
Ha and Hara through the curse of Vasistha. She will give birth to a 
jiowerful son. KauveridevT will give birth to a son called Ma. He will 
have quarrel with his relatives and will perish on the banks of the 1 isrosi 
(? Trisrota). Later on after a great battle on the Trisrota the country 
will be given to the king Na by Taksaka Sukanasaka the son of 

Camundadevi The kingdom of Gauda will be given by the General 

5 a to the king Hayagriva. On his return to his own country Sukanasaka 
will have three sons, amongst them Va will ask for kingdom. He will 
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kill his elder brother. His eldest son Na will revolt against his father 
and will perish. His eldest son Han will be king by force. He will be 
cursed by his lather lor oppressing the people and will perish. The king- 
dom will then pass into the hands of the king of whom the name consists 
of three letters {tryahsara). He will be succeeded by his son who will be 
a righteous king. He will sacrifice his own brother Na to the goddess 
Parvatl. The kmc; o( Hidimba will then invade the country and after 
a bloody war will conquei it. He will also concpier the eastern countries. 
The country will then be recovered by the king Ni. The ccHintrv will 
then be invaded bv the Yavanas. A bloody war will ensue and the whole 
country will be devastated. Many people will perish. The princes will 
die. the king Ni the son of the Kuvaca will save himself by fleeing to 
tlie Gauda coiiniry of the Tiiruskas. 

rile king Gu will coiuiiier KasT, KancI, Phalgu and Varanasi. At thai 
time the king of Dilli will be killed in a war. 

Then follow two chapters called Lltkaladhyaya and Mathuradhyaya of 
which the contents cannot be clearly followed on account of their scrapjiy 
nature. There <ire certain events connected with the historv of Kamarupa 
and with them have been mixed up the history of Gauda and probabK^ of 
Orissa, The most important incident seems to be the invasion of Gauda 
by the emperor of Mathura. 

Parvatl wants to know from her Loid wh.n will happen alter the death 
of the king of Dilh and what th.e king Na wdd Jo when the kingdom 
js given to the son of King Gu. Hara rephes that a righteous king will 
rule the country for some iime and then the son of Narasiniha will be 
king. The country wall then be occupied bv the Yavanas for a wdiilc. 
After them tlie rulers of the Rsi dynasty will reign for sometime. In this 
period law will perish and the people will greatly suffer. Later on a king 
cadled Asva will recover the kingdom of S.uimara (? Gauda) from the 
Mlecchas. He will have a son who will govern the kingdom for some- 
time. Later on a king called Madhuvrata will govern the kingdom. 
In th«'* .'saka year 1610 die Yavana king of Gauda will fight with his 
friends and wall [leri.sh. After him the Gajapati (?) of the Gauda kmg 
will be installed as king. (The end of the Uthaladhyaya). 

The Gauda kmg will fight wnth the Yavanas and the latter will be 
killed. Two \Tars after the death of Mukunda a boy king will be ins- 
tailed on the throne. He will be beheaded. This will anger the king of 
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Mathura who will invade Gauda. The kniif of Gauda will he defeated 
and will Hcc to the .south. The king ol: Mathura will rule over Gauda 
for 2 years. (The end of the Mathi'iradhy/iy^y 
•The king of Mathura will go back to the country ol Avanti (Avantl.^^) 
after 2 years. He will make arrangement for a big war. He will again 
attack the kintr of Gauda on the banks of the Ganges. The latter will be 

deleated. The k'ngdom of Gauda will pass into the hands of the kuig 

of Mathura. The king of IVlathura will then conquer the kingdoms in 
the west. He will be righteous and Ins fame will spread far and near. 
Therealtcr a king called Bantlisura will rule the country tor 7 years. 
After his death the kingdom will pass into the hands ol the rulers ol 
pilli. He will be jiaramount king t)f the country up to tlie Uugdhavati 

Kasi Dudh Kosi). Tliere will be again war for a year and a half. 

Then his son will be king. After his death Nirjaya will be king for 
10 years. (The end of the Chapter called Rdjdnnmya), 

ParvatT wants to know who will be kings ol Kamarfipa during the war 
between the rulers of Gauda. Mathura and Dilh.? Hara replies the entire 
country with the exception of Orissa will be attacked The son of the 
king of Gauda will be a servant ol the emperor of Dilli. After his death 
an infant will be set up on the throne. This will agiin lead to a war 
with tlie Yavanas. The kingdom will be given to a son oi the king’s 
bnither. The king will le.we the country and will llee to another country 
whence he will continue the war lor 2 years. There will be .1 battle on 

the baPiks of the .SvarnakosT Later on a prince from the Northern 

country will come and will remstal on the thrones the kings that will 
lose their kingdoms. Thereafter king .Sa will invade RatiuqiTtha, Kama- 
rupa and other kingdoms, (The end of the Rajanirndyd). 

Then follows a chapter called Kamarupanirnaya, the 25th chaptei, 
which does not contain .inything wortli noting. * 

ADDITIONAL NOTLS 

I 

A detailed list of the various chapters and sections is given below. I his 
will show the fragqiicntary nature of the text. It seems that chapters of 
different texts of different dates have been put together. As it is not a 
continuous text it may not be con.sidered as incomplete — it is probably a 
text which was in the process of compilation. 
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•51, 

4I) 


iti Haragaurisanivadc prathamah aclhyaya... 

iti Haragaumamvadc (dcysarajya-sankhya-nirnayo nama dvTtiya paplah 
I iti Haragaiimaipvadc Kamanlpa-Mibhasubhanirnayo-iiama 
— — cakravarti-nrpa pancainali patalah 


8a 


— narakasLira 

sastha patalah 

9a 

— 

— kamarupa 

aiiya bhiipati saptam; 

1 1 a 


— Indravanisa prathamah 

12a 

— 

— Indravaiii.Sc 

i prathamah 

14a 

— 

— Indravainsi 

trnavo nama patalah 


lu Kamarupa vacana 

nama 

17a 

1 1 1 Ha r aga 1 1 risa in va dc 

sukrainsa 

17b 

— 

— 

kujamsa 

i8b 

— 

■— 

sukrainsa 

jya 

— 

— 

guruvainsa 

19b 

— 

— 

budhamsa 

22a 

— 

— 

Kainariipo’dhyaya 

25a 

— 


Utkalanirnaya 

26a 

— 

— 

Mathuradhyaya 

27b 


— 

Rajanirnaya 

29!) 

-- 


Kamarupamrnaya ( 

(29l> 

34b) 


Tripuradeser katha 


cavniiso’dhyriyn 


II 

A history of India entitled Rajavali was written in Bengali as early as 
icSocS by Pandit Mrtyuhjaya Tarkalahkara, a Professor of the College at the 
Pore William. A second edition of the book published by the Bangabasi 
Press in B.S. 1312 (iyo6 A.D.) is still available. The author deals with the 
history of India from the earliest period up to the accession of the East 
India Company, but he docs not give the sources of his information, 
l^r. R. C. Majumdar in a recent article — “Sainskrta-RajavalT-Grantha 
(Vanglya Sahitya Parishat Patrka, vol. 46, 4, pp. 13:^ ff.) while discussing 
the sources of the Bengali RajavalT says that so far as the history of the 
Mahomedan period is concerned his source of information must have been 
a work like the AmA-Akban with which it has close agreement. But the 
K)urcc of informaiion for the earlier period is uncertain. 

Dr. Majumd ir has in this connection discussed the contents of an 
incomplete manuscript of a Sanskrit text entitled “Rajavali” which he dis- 
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covered in the collection of the Dacca University. For the earlier period we 
jret the following information in the Sanskrit text: “The line of the 
Pandavas ended in Kali 1812. That was also the end of Ksainya rule in 
Indih. After that Mahapadma Nanda and his descendants were rulers for 
500 years. They were followed by Virabahu, the Nastika (materialist) king. 
He and his descendants ruled for 400 years. After that Dhurandhara was 
installed as king. Adistira became king of Bengal in this period.” 

Dr. Majumdar is of opinion that a Sanskrit text like this Rajavall was 
the source of th< information given in the Bengali book ol Panel 11 
Mrtyuhjaya Tarkfilahkara. The Bengali RajavalT however has much closei 
agreement with the first and the fourth chapters (;f the H araoaurlsarnvada, 
so far as the earlier period is concerned : On p. 4 of the book Pandit 
Tarkalahkara gives a geographical account of the whole of India similar 
to what we find in chap. I of our text. Then the following history is given : 

Up to tlie Kali year 4,267 Hindu rulers were on thc‘ throne of Delhi. 
Up to Kali year 1812 28 kings from Yudlusthira to Ksemaka were on the 
thrpne. 14 rulers of the Nanda dynasty from Visarada to Bodhamalla ruled 
the country lor 500 years after them. They were followed by the Clotama 
dynasty of which 15 kings reigned for 400 years. The first of them was 
Virabahu and the last Aditya. They were succeeded by the Maymn 
dynasty of which 9 rulers, beginning with Dhurandhara and ending with 
Rajapala reigned for 318 years. Then commenced the rule of ^akaditya 
who ruled for 14 years up to the Kali year 3044. This was the end of 
the era of Yiidhisthira, 

About the Gotama dynasty the author says (p. 11) that Virabahu, the 
founder of the dynasty, was the minister of die last Nanda, Bodhamalla. He 
took advantage of the weakness of the king and usurped the throne. The 
dynasty traced its origin from Gotama, the son of the Queen Mava, who 
founded a materialistic religion in India. 

The Sanskrit Rajavall described by Dr. Majumdar does not cithei 
contain any geographical account at the beginning or give the names of 
the Gotama and Mayura dynasties. These occur however in the account 
of the Haragaurtsarnvada. Adisura o-f Bengal is made contemporaneous 
with Dhurandhara, the Mayura, in the Sanskrit Rajavall but that is not so 
in the Bengali book. It is true that all these accounts are full of absurdities, 
but such absurdities however are old and have been handed down by 
fairly ancient texts. 


P. C. Bagchi 
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TEXT 

|Ch*ipters on the Instory of KamarCipn only arc printed here. The 
text as a whole is very corrupt. A thorough emendation of the text has 
not been attemj'ited hut yet a niimhcr of blemishes has been removed. 
The dates witliin brackets are given by me; the rest occur in the text. 
Manv of them arc wrong.] 


(VI) 

^ 3?:i I 

ri «nr?n jRj’ n 

qWriTRnT i 

?rT?Tt^ RJTT^Ri i 

<T n 

^ ^iTiTO ^TiTT^^n ^ I 

'ftenir yjwr fipfnira: t 

^FvHTt^n II 

rr' nraf??r mferR^ i 

»?riTTRT?i I 

ii 

mrnnj i 

jguflfvirafR rT' nrsi^ ii 

irnrfRT u 

SRT^5T?T¥r%[I I 

5n ^ ^ i 

RRC fiwj*T?r: i 
y i%ggq ; i 

^^rqfe* ^Fnrsq' qierfiiRim ii 
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^ ^JT^‘ !n^‘ ^aiiT; ii 

JiF^r snrJT^' 5^ ^snfTr^j^'TtrTJTq; i 

ii 

^gferiTTSi; H5Il?Tsft?T q;rq^5^|f35%iS!r?i: II 
^ ^srar; qisrfq'qfq ii 
^ ^TfRtrfqqn^isq^ i 

^^faiqqrmiq ii 

?Fq*=^ wfqjn i 

qf^qorr ^ qqr^ i 

q^fq?it^:n?f qT55^rqfq ii 


srq^tFnqgqtqr 5nqn?q^ ii 
''> q#7i^r qfg^qf^ q^t^?[icr' sn^rq^ n 
WFTq^ qqt 55s?jftqT5^sqq^qfq i 
sRft'sqT qjT^qTqqrnf^qTWjfirsifq ii 
q^T^qgT:;^!^; 3^q?q5i i 

55^ rfft ^qqw^ qtsrfq’sqra n 
qq ^ywTi^q gqt^qq^ * 

qgzeq^ qq^ g«i qiqiqgTrqrq: n 

g qi q qit q gr gqqfqfq^ «4Mraq I 

qntqqg ^q^^ qq^qcg' q%^f^^‘lt 
qr^qlrg q^3 qfiq^q^ I 
^ysfqWrs^g^ qqj ’SFRflrfq’^T^ 'i 

5Rn^5it qstqi^ ^ ^Rwifcr i 

q^ ?q^ fqsfjil'oi 3^3* ^cqr 
aqiqfq gqi€t^ qiiq^:' q^r^qfq | 
q^ g 5q^«r fqq^ iqqtfeq: II 
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^ 5 ^ 
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^nTP?T% cl^ w 

IT^T^^gC' TTgT^ W Tf ^ I^gf 11 
rPT: ^?:JTr 5 ft?l | 

^^515T?T: ^of ?:3Ttf I 

?TrI^^rcn f^SRinf^csiV fm^P^lfirSTOUTqt 1 
rr' STc^n IT^JT: II 

mrs^hf^ I 

?jn% f^si% sft^T T T ^ I 
JTfgwfir qrnw: 1 1 

^ s^Tlr i 

?r7!5?r:g* g^srraraiTf^cr: n 

5CTT9I3^»Tftfa»:^f=Tr I 
^Tf»T?|!rT rT'TRTKTf^ i 

^jrff^nTT ^?T5=g5n arsaroTHTrRgg'^n i 
^KTJi^qsTsnJi^im: snif^tir; ii 

? 1 % T'CS q 3 : 55 : I 

VII 

3i5T:qT yjTjr i 

ql 3 ?TH ^?rR^ II 

s^f^^nTrr; g i 

rfl[«T^T5rt5r^^5T q^3ftg qnir ^ q q ; ^ ii 

Ji?3f 1 1 

srq^ fg«n?i ^ ti 

^rlt STIH »T3Hfl^<SfCq>>el^ 1 I 

fe^TPCt wm ^qfg; ^T^'sqf^ II 
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fg'jfe* «n 55 fq^% II 
531: suTifticT^n^F^: I 

erff 5 ?T 9 Rgr=^ ?KT 17 ^ 1 

srcft=E?IT I 

era ¥fmrara 1 1 

ft«iraT inrr: 5t^J7cqT^firajra 1 1 

^rfiraT; qi 55 ra^fra er^ ?frrra ii 

srrar^ srra irrai ii 

era enrai g f^irtra^mvrTaiJT-RreTT i 
^gp?f trf^off ^E«fr a^^eTts^rag ii 
?T?f^ra; ’^TTf^rar auraife i 

ei^ 5^ 3rra; n 

^meT^elf era ^TWf ^ram II 

;;T 5 ^Tra^ 5 »jijj^ ^ 5 ft^ <=»Hrat i [^^^a?] 

TefTTfe ^Jimm ^ ^craT vrfii':?Tra n 
nSITff^ 5 i»TT 1 f^ ?% 1 

y rrarafra g:qT ^ qra 3 [' 5 ?ner ii 

era; ^^rasnnr? i 

irfiirafra ’^13:^^ sRnra:^ 11 

f^^srRT^wrar i^wt; i 

Gi^eft <n ?:i5 T4 ffi ! ii t ^ qTa g i ra 11 

^ i: 5 c?fi^ft?=raT^ siwwjqf^ [ firn®r; ] ^bhit qz^y; 1 

VII (1)^ 

=srg:^ra qrra^^ ^ 1 

ei^ qf^ ra^sf^ m sra 11 

%%% qgqjn^ra ^W' 5 :qeT; I 
iTT^qt sjraiqei^sf^sfq q? q«iT 11 
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STFSI?^ ^%0T II 

f'5[ 3TTT|c!I 5^*TTgL ^ ' 

tji^i srwnoif^g rag»n^ ii 

ffrar^V »ti;^ ^%g: i 

srm^^TTTSI?^ II 

^a[^^Y 3 wsci rftRn 3^: 1 
5ERjn?Jnnsi^ n 

cT^mxT^r 3q?frf^ 3rRT (?) 1 

?!!«H'4'^4 II 

sftorrg^ Hg^rrg' ^Tfirsqf^ 1 

II 

3m jjrnmjnt ^ 1 

:iq%50r^: f^S?T?T^f?raiq II 

^rwifg ?rT5F?jmTfmsrgf3[% (?) 1 
qf^ gq;a qf^' 11 

c?i^ sT^^T^nqiPcf qrauftf: 1 

3T5!I qTf«r^^5ft5rfqrrr n 


lOa 


sicw^iqsnsnf'T 11 

^?q)r qi JTRqV 5rm qi fsRg II 

q y flugqfe ^ 5^fq?nn5reiT 11 
^T«r?Tiwi7% *^gl» ^gq^f^ 1 
Ic^rewt ^T n 

qrracTS'gimW^ 1 
^smqrm: «3cq 


Ii 
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%r^ stc^ sq^j ii 

ci^r »mf #Tfir^% i 
»iir »3Tf^ II 

^eUw Hl^ T ^W 5^raT7TTS¥T^fef^ I 

an«r ^55^?nrl^ ^1% II 

3^ «Tfii':?Tm I [ ? oy? ] 
f%fir ^%3 ^^3 ^rrf^'sr i 

»Tgvi^<scr mt TT ^ ri53 3»c^?n[?3 ^ ii 

sT^Ei^imn^' wi?^T I 

3?g['^tjn3;55:srtrnqc II 

3[^i^ ^«rr i 

!"’• =!rr3[^sf^ 5(1^ »TJ?T II 

fiiw'tr ^sK^T L ] i 

^ ^TToit ^510175^ ^rrfirc5r3^*n^?^iT^ ii 
cf^T^an ^ 3^T 3i5f?ri?cr i 



i^gfi&j^^griwn si^»s«nrn|on:ft^i: i 
51% g ^ vn^'^fftT srof^nr; ti 


%¥?it 3fTm: ^ 5rnTT?&55Tf^’qT; fsi% i 

?nP2i; g ^^t?rR%f^T sTTsm^T^yfn: ii 
grw% 5ira[T: g^T i 

^ mlOlNOT f l r ^ II 

^ ^«nR sn^Rwr i 

?nwsr ^?) II 

^55T^*|4»SfIS9r ^cJT^IWlf^ I 

3ra5Si^5rer«|H: <HI^Tf5f^«F«lfer: II 

3?T5f I %fa*^W^'Hwi*»T: I 

i ^ T ’TTwt *»^^5rr5 h 
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lla 


’TT^Tlf fe: I 



^grwit «i%5r<T: (?) ii 

STSTRT i 

i [^r\s\ 9] 

?lhT|^ ^ g ^Wl^I JIsumTScT: ^« ig r(d II 

^tfz5Rra«r i 

^Rm: ii 

?r«nq^ ’js^^^srgrnftR: i 

JTS^TO'sqfR ^?3[kl 3Tr?Rg5«J U 


?in: aai: i 


snsKTR'^^nfir i 

fRimi’s?! STRT: II 

f%%g 31% 5f?j% sttskto’^ i 

ggR?3[T?rwit g ?r<jiftff%grri^ ii 
^ SE?^. ggo^^i^^jir i 
?m 1[*=5[^?R: R«TO RIR n 


VII (2) 

^ 3# JT?T%3rT; irgwsjgf^^iR; i 
^RWnRft^ 3 !RIIIrrfirvsnRf^?i 1 1 

gT^43»:3*T%tg^«i I 

T=?RqTf%ti%^; n 

gffg Rf^g r irsn^ 1 

<i!iiv f i[ (R f^ ^g ; ^.rng^sgnf^; 11 

^rftrfipsgffr'i^ I 
3 j^t 3 rT% 5 rt 3 T-^wrt firsn^THT 11 
?s 5 ?in^' 5 n^ ^ RiRg^pnit i 
f^; srf^ 3^3 gTJ^?r 11 
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ficrfr g % i 

II 

JTe^RIci: sni?n^ni«^^q: | 

5Korfr?ntrI^5ns^ S^TTrFjTlfwnTI^: l| 

rT^ ;ij^ u [?yf,vs] 

g^' stf^ q^rsi^'aifa ii 

^T5ft^f4% ?[TT% I 

?^mT3rfT«Tq;?q ii*=9rorigqTo53f II [»«<:'<] 

cRq g^ i 

sTSTTrTcTfq’a'nTmqr i 



<Tt 7q nu TqT ^ i5 g TqT: ii 
f^'iii^srT =5r 55 %?tt i 
firggTfjq% 3[n% i 

ayjTT^cf^ij^ ^qpcqtewfeg ii 

3fNttt|5^cTT srm t 

55r 3 t‘^ EfETqt »|qf^%g 1 1 

^•^qf a^gq^ «^y^^3?TTg ^iqjqig i 
^rgsit 3n^5iT^ q;iq^ 1 1 

3|#r gqj; vifii'Eqf??! q^Tq?Eq?nqjm: | 

JT^ ^sftfqqqVf^rf^; ii 

irrq qq wit wf^fq i 

?fr%qn%g ^wirg^^wfirg n [^'a^ 5!] 

^^?m?qq5rwp^ q i 

rRq ger q?i?^3n ir^sraqg' q: i 

^c q^l S c q WTf^WTejft^JTifqT ll 

^ ^ •J'. ®v 

Ci^ 31^ wifq 5q%^qqt^fq i 

51^ 5^ im II [5'^'S<] 
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?l?[l ^ »1 % g 5tqTrfi 3rami%rl^ II 

?rni^ <Tf,v4i<r i 

arsrS’sra^^^ ii 

?t«it f%^s5R:" ri^rs^ i 

ir«r^ wJj H^g^rggmg ii [ ] 

fT^T JTsrm 3ra5i n , 

ajorf^^ gfrig »T^ i [ W^V. ] 

rT^ TT !Tm 3Rr% «iT^ 1 1 

?TJrg^?T ST5SRT: (9 f^^-) ii 
VII (3) 

Tifgwl^ f 

g«T5y^^i^’ o55«;n 1 

tur fi f gs Tqf ^ ^'^ I 

ugn^sRgr^: 1 

qri^sf^'STRr 55^?Trc' ^^ftn?Tg>T' 1 

^rniJoW^ ?nT^ 3iWTm% 1 

jprgrs!: v;^ %%% 1 [ ^v.vs^] 

5nT«=IT^ n 

^ ^*TR^«n«rflg5rt 3?r^3rarn; 1 

»?^=535rt vifrom 1 

3?5T:^T<5g Tjmi ^ mJTOTSTRg I 

smrrr ^ ^ 55g»TKi»r^«T5n^ u 

sn^ si5if% 1 

*r?^^ ^gVq> Hg fT i( i ii^ II 

5n% 1 [ ^^00 ] 


goi^rsm^ ^5^ I [ J 

f^lF*^ ^ vT^^*ra; n 
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*ra^ i [ Wom ] 

qram%T: i 

rr?r %fir sn^rriRira wrf^: n 

jr?;nTOt ^ttmt i 

?Itr; ^KrarinSrT^ ??rl^ I 
J?f^^ ^ ?Tar5rT mucPHlT STvnlfi: I 
^JTKgarnTOT^ 5fTfiRTl apj^T^ il 
^frfilrn 1 

Trnq'Tmrr^ifq ^irumT: n 

sTSfr^^rr ^Ifort »i^ i 

grT:^if5f4%?^q: ii 

^«IT jst: I 

i:3rTd nr% sngqTf’Jt^^ i 

jt?^tPw wt iraf i 

3r?if?ft^: 55if^ qjg'" ^JTKvrirft n 
firwrfird g h 

finn^?rn% msnsrrrrrrft^^TriC i 
3r5Rl: ^^TT ^ II 

JcarqtsRi^^ ^.miwrajftqq: i 
qqji^q ^raT?i vrfq’^ci ftqf^?n: u 

arrft ^ «i%^T q»3n f^nqfa: i 
fqffTCT’^^5T«r srai^snu n 

Tiaijftftg qt f^Tn man: qi55ft’3if% ii 
f^q^I stth ^%^qnqnfn3 I 9^Vi\ 
*1%^^ n^tqTc^ f^^igorcnfcT^; ii 
• ^nK«fflqi5!qiT: i 

vrfararf^ t«<qfq-Tf^q^g v v^o'< 
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^ ^^rcT; I 

fRpgn: II 

?,R^=5IR I 

?T?r: ^Jiar3T5Trvn i 

f%f^R5!lfim5n^ ’pq^iTR «TI%^ I 
>•^15 efil »7TTVI^ 5Tl% IRTr^% || '<VSo«-. 

^JT^ITTa' TTSTT^SJ^JJ^f^: I 
g=tr: W. II 

3Pifat5»;nT»fTT?i einiT 1 

asi 3:JT5T?mfoT R»fRRT g irsii: n 
r-TTSf PJR g ^irm 1 

Twr'JTKi u 

fkgf-^ '^gfg’3ii% 1 

< I ' ag 11 

^.3rT^ Ragura sRrr^t i 

RT^Rg?wrfa^5!i: aia ararr: 11 

affiaoSRgig^ a^iR?aRaf?gg; 1 
'^aarfiraR Rtai< ana^aeaf^aa^ 11 
RjjrgT sFfttafg arrg^^a 1 

RjaR^’^sn''*a5dr 'ga^j ar^fir^iTa 11 
a:a?rr tiHT aria^a Rara^g 1 
'iTScTpRi??^ a^TaVI aa^T-am a^g?:g 11 
aiaiaa-faR g;^' ’wragt 1 
at^aaRT g^Tiaarg fi?a?ar SR^racRTig 11 
aRailgsBRnaT ?aRi =a 1 

ai^^gRRarog ga: Rp^iak^afg 11 
gg: agfg ^ RgRm i afa 1 

ffg at^Rfi^ctRarg ^sga^TTki^ aia a^R: n 



MISCELLANY 

On the Identification of an Image ; 

rills Ls j sLclc' ()i liLick sLofiL ilu‘ ;ipj'ci oi which is ujrviiiiic’;u*. 

hs height is i:/' hre.iJth 7 /'I'" .iiul thitkitess i 'h li his a lengn wlneh 
.ipjcHt'iitly (itieJ into .1 tnortiisc .tiul seems to ln\c jt one niiiL loiiiu! nltec 
111 some temple. This wjs ionnci in uji > hy some sliKieiiis ol mine in the 
neighhoni hood ol my college when it w.r. honst^d in.tht htnldings ol wh.it 
was intended to be the Ckiiiral )ail luai Piip.ihai It lay m .1 negkttetl 
condition in an open abandoned place leLCixm* pcihap'^ an occasion. d 
worship ot individual village! s not far from the college. Its existence Hi the 
college was almost lorgotten bv me till a veat ago. 

The stele contains (on one surface oiih*) caived images and is di\ideti 
into thiee com[) iirmenls iw' two intervening relic! hands. I he nppei 
(aiedu'd) portion is slighil\' l)n)ken (Mi tlie left, it ctiiuaHied a handed shexil 
just above the six-petalled llevVii un !:es[)ondinif to diat oji the right of the 
centiai ligure whnh is that •){ h’ sahha.lev.i th( In si lam rnih.ink.mi The 
jina is teeognised hv h's e(e’nisan«.c [IdriLluffid], the iinlh m die band bet- 
ween two stupas. He w seated upon .1 l(»iiis m ilu' dhyiifi// nnuhj Ihcae 
Is a circular halo [bhdhUi'iddla) round his head .iiui a reetangulai enclosing 
Ills hociv. Over die head iheie is the usual tee of three iimhiell.is 
[dhihdlrdyd]. Lhiiortunate Iv the face .ind the' iiee hav'e lx c n parlialh ell. iced 
I heTe aie two chauri-he.uc rs .'pp.nentK' \ iLsa^ I’etweeii the Lectmgulai 
h.ilo and die ch.purid'ieai et^ just .ihove the 'orn^ .it dime is a loui-pc lallesi 
llowc'r on each side. I hie !» md n in diilcaem levels. )ust undc’rneMth the 
[aia theie is his (linglhi (emi)lem), the hul!, Ilanlvcd on two sides by two 

stupas, the ends containing leafy deeoratiixi. Underlie, iih the h.iiid thcie r- 

a tree discov'ering .1 fem.ile iiguie o umg out m a ‘'faic^' posicuai vvuh her 
knees bended, and legs diiwn up hut hanging dciwn (givings her a dangling 
.ip.pearance, or her hancK c'bsping; tin string of .1 swing) hei Ik. id and lace 
Iving lietween two branches ..nd liene.ith anotlui !>raneh To the proper 
right of the trunk of die tree is seated a m.iTe figure, his right leg lilted up 
m a [lending position, the loot icjudiing the seat, the kit kg with the sole 

* Read befoic the- Aic lue“oit»gy section oj- the Mevuuli All IiKlia Oriental 

Coiiferencc at Hyderabad in Dcceinber. 19^1. 
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exposed pressing flat against the scat, his left hand resting on the bended 
knee. His right hand is lifted up holding a stalk of flower which reaches 
above die shoulder; his headdress and necklace are elaborate, there are two 
ear-pendants, an armlet round the elbow, the wearing apparel just covering 
the knees. The female figure is to the proper left of the tree seated in 
lalitasana with her right leg lianging down just below the seat, her right 
hand resting on the knee, her left hand holding a babe seated on her bended 
knee and thigh, its left hand touching her left breast. The ornaments, the 
headdress (which like that of the male figure is made up into a kn{)t looking 
like an umalaka), the ear-pendant, the necklace, the armlet, the girdle, and 
die ^ciri are all elaborate. There is a circular halo round the heads of both 
the figures, also rectangular enclosing the body- At the bottom there are 
six seated figures with prominent belly and seem to be of the nature of 
gams, but may be grahdsS. According to convention the number shanild be 
nine. More probably they arc only worshippers* In many cases the 
number of such is eight (see PI. XVII, fig. No. D. 7 Vogel's Catalogue of 
the Archaeological Museum at Mathura), 

A certain sclKilar identified the figures at first sight to be those of 
I larfti and Kuvera. Hariti was originally a YaksI and a devourer 
of children; subsequently she became a benignant deity— a (irotectress of 
children, and is generally represented in sculj)ture with a child on her lap 
and surrounded bv children.' 

Tlie male figure docs not look like Kuvera. The figure of the Jina on 
lop suggests that the figures are sasanadevatas, Yakyi and YaksI. But 
whose? The Jina is undoubtedly Adinatha or Rsabhanatha. His sasana- 
devatas are Yaksa Gomukha (with buU’s face) and YaksI Cakresvan. These 
figures do not look hke them. The only .sasanadevata who is credited with 
carrying a child on her lap and caressing (or being attended by) another is 
Ambika Devi, the YaksI of Ncminatha, the twenty-second Tirthankara 
(whose cognisance is a conch). Then there are other difficulties. Her vehicle 
is a lion, which is absent here. She is usually attended by two children, 
only one is here. But there are departures also from convention. In 
Fig. 5 of the Iconography of tjpe Jaina Goddess Ambikd" both the vahana 

1 Fig. 30 on p. 116 of Cat. of Arch. Museum, Mathura and Journal of Indian 
Art, vol. VIII, no. 62, PI. IV, fig. 2 quoted in footnote. 

2 By Mr. Umanatli P. Shah, M.A., published in the Journal of the University 
of Bombay, vol, IX, pt. 2, September, 1940, a reprint of which was kindly given 
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and the second son are missing. In hg. i only one child is showo. The 
tree looks like Asoka, (or Ralpavrkia?) though perhaps ic may he taken 
for mango (cf. the tree in hg. ^ of the article quoted above). 

• In the Ambika-Devl'kalpa of Jinaprabhasrin’s V ivulba-fniha-halpa, a 
legendary account of her oiigin is given. 

She was the wife of a Brahmana named Soma. Tbe\' batl iwo cbiklien 
named Siddha and Buddha." Once Ambika fed a muni with ihshes pre- 
pared for Bralunins who wete invited to the .uaddha of Soma’s ancestor. 
At his mother’s instigation Soma drove lier out with the two cbilciren. On 
her way she found a dried mango tree w'hicb levivcd (by mirack*) and sup- 
plied her and her children w'lth ripe mangoes. She rested under the tree. 
Soma relented and came to fetch her. But she misio()k bis intetuions and 
being afraid of persecution threw herself and her children into a well and 
died. She IS therefore ('(‘presented in sculpture as sitting or siaiulino' bt“ 
Heath a mango tree and holding a bunch ol mangoes in her band wirii her 
two children and seated uf)on (or standing upciii or attended bv) a lion who 
was none other than her former husband Soma. 

It seems to me that the suggestiob of the bon as her \ elude was un 
doubtt'dly taken from the Hindu legend wherein tlie goddt ss Ambika has 
the bon lor her vehicle. The Piakrt form of Ambika beinit Ambiiu, 
popular etymologv was at woik and assocMted her with mango ti'((\ luinches 
of mango-fruit, and even wuh the name Amra as wall be eviLlent from 
lier slauas, e.g. 

(a) KamnuyDalumbi hrtpaniratr Amba 

{LJ] jay a fit a staua, V. i 

(b) KiirvanjHirah pragunitam .^ahakdiahnubimj hnbe 

(Jama stoira sarniu caya, pp. izjpgq) 

(c) Snfihc bhartrcarc sthitam hAr)\.d\)\d\n}d}iirddf iiffiatihaydoafti 

Vanidaruin das.ikarmukocchrayajinam dcuhnihAftnani yaje 

Vra! Lsjfd.'sdroddhard of Asadhara, p. 176. 

(d) Dvibbuja siinhamarfidha Amradevl baritjuobld-- /V/Zys/Zc/AW/- 

sdmgrdbd (of Vasunandi), ch. V, verse 


to me by Or. B. Bhattacliai yya of the Oriental InMiUUe, Baioda, wliidi I viMud 
in D ecember, This is a very will written article. 1 he slukas quoit d here arc 

taken iheretioin. 

3 Pnyanikara and Sublianikaia according to another version. 
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(c) I be text of ilie Bha/rava-Padmdvatl-kalpa (App. icj, p. (jz) gives 
chc lollowing inulamanmi of Ainbika: — 

Oin brim Anira KusmandinT ! hsklhlin namab. 

(According to tbc Digambara version Ambika is Kusniandl, 
■KiiMnanchm or Kobaindi) 

Ainbika is ebe sasana-Yaksi of Ncminatba. In tins piece of sculpture 
however tbc Jina is Rsabbanatba. Mr. Sbah bas discovered such anomaly, 

1 Ic writes (p. 165): 

“But when she is associated with another Tirchainkara like Rsabha- 
deva, a complex problem arises/’ and makes a reference to a few such 
anomalous figures : e.g. 

(i) Admatba from Kankati Tila, Mathura, now m the Provincial 
Musucm, Lucknow, on the right of the Jina is reprcs('ntcd Ainbika instead 
of Ills YaJssT CakreswarT, (2) figure 33, a brass image of Adinatba in a Jain 
temple m vSadadI in Jodhpur (loth cent.), (3) figure 34, Admatba with Yak,yi 
Gonmklia, but Yak.si, Ambika (iithccnt.). 

Mr. Shah asks : “What is the reason for this unwarranted association 
ol Ambika with Adiniitha instead df Ncminatba, the regular Tlrthank.ira 
prescribed in the texts? Is it due to a mistake on the purt of the sculptor? 
It can hardly be so, since such irregularities are seen on pedestals of stone 
images of Malbnatha (nineteenth Jina) and ^^anrinatlia (sixteenth Jina), dated 
V.S. 1300 and 1200 respectively. The problem recpiires deeper 
investigation. 

ft would not be proper therefore 'to hazard an answer, it might be 
that the artist (who was of a later date, in our case the sculpture seems to 
be of the iith century) wanted to break away from the monotony imposed 
Ijv textual strictness a.nd introduced a variety by breaking loose from 
tradition. 

The most interesting feature of our sculpture is the goddess issuing out 
of the tree. The Yaks! is associated with trees. There are numerous stories 
alluding to the indwelling spirits of trees (cf. the Pah-Buddhistic Jatakas). 
The spirits were generally regarded to be female, giving rise to the “woman 
and trcc“ motif in sculpture. The trees were therefore associated with 
fertility. This belief lias been coming down from a very ancient time. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy writes : “Behind the pale of Aryan orthodoxy and 
its tendency to abstract symbolism there lay an extensive and deeprooted 
system of popular belief and cults and a decided tendency to anthroponior- 
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phic presentation. These popular beliefs iinphecl an iconoi^raphv sneh as we 
actually find at Bharhut of Yaksas and Nai^a.s, Dev.uas autl Vrksakas, Hartlv 
and Mother-goddesses and divinities of fertility. Gradually all these found 
their place in theistic Hinduism and Buddhism wliich wen; not purelv 

Aryan but Indian India offered no exception to rhe general rule that a 

higher or developing religion absorbs, embodies and preserves the types and 

rituals of older cults without destroying them 

Sir John Marshall in his Mohenjo Daw and the IndMs C/vd/^at/on 
dwells at length on rhe epiphany of the deity in the tree (e.g. on p. 
pi, XII fig. 18 where between two branches the deity appears, a standing 

nude figure ). He says (page 65) ‘‘of two lorms ol worship ai 

Mohenjo Daro and Harappa — (i) tree itself worshipped in its narural {orin. 
and (2) tree spirit personified and endowed with luinian shajic »ind attii 
butes. This IS precisely what we find also in the sculptures of Bharhut and 
Sand and others ol the early Indian schools, but there is this dillcrence that, 
whereas in the later monuments the tree spirit appears in a subordinate role 
as a dryad (YaksT or Yoguil), in the earlier she seems to have hecai alieadv 
elevated to the position of an important goddess. Tree worship was a 
tharacteristic of the pre-Aryan, not of the Aryan population. ' ^ 

In otlier countries, e.g., ancient Egypt the same belief prevailed, e.g. 
Harbor dwelt in the sycamore fig tree. See also Parnell, Greece and 
Babylon, p. 90: “The coin of Myra, showing a goddess emerging from 
the split trunk of a tree, is of the Imperial period, but preset ves an ancicnr 
legend and an archaic idol type”, also his Cult of the Greek Stales (vol. 11 , 
PI. XXIX, p. 523): “On a com of Myra we sec the primitive figiite of 
Artemis-Aphrodite appearing in the midst of a cleft trunk (coin pi. B. 29) 
from which two serpents arc starting, the symbol of Earth goddess, and n 
coin of Perge she appears to be holding a fir-apple, the wild trees being 
closely associated with her.” We have traces among the monuments of 
the early cult-type of the divinity of the tree — the divinity of vegetation. 
Artemis was also associated with lion. 


^ Cooniaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. se(‘ figiins 
73, 7^, 715, 81 (ovcT the head ircc with branches and flowers, child on leh lap), 118, 
(coin), 129 and figure of Hariti on p. 54* Cf f.n. i (in p. M where I am quoted 
{Music and Dance in Vimanavanhu-atthahaiha piiblislicd in lUORS). 

5 Cf. figs, iq and 14 of pi. 12. 
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It scciiLs that Ambika Dcvl was a very popular deity as she was frc- 
cjuently invoked for aid, or she warned her votaries in dreams and so forth, 
hroni the western extremity of India to eastern her images are found. In 
the jungles of Kliadi Pargaiia in the Sundarban region some Jain imAgcs 
were discovered amongst which was found that of Ambika Devi in bronze 
along with four otiicr bronze images. Mr. Kalidas Dutt writing in the 
Bhardtv^na of Asvm, l^.S. 1336, tails her Harlti but it seems from the 
photograph given on page 570 that she is Ambika Devi (the middle figure). 
.She stands under an arched creeper rising from the pedestal on her extreme 
left and i^oma round over her head in foliage. Two mangoes are seen on 
the creeper entwining the stem. She holds the babe in her left hand which 
passe s behind its back and rests on her waist. The other hand hangs down 
her side holding between the thumb and iorefingers a bunch of mangoes. 
On her right staiuls a boy attached to the main figure by the scarf of the 
goddess touching its head. The boy has lost its right hand, his left foot 
resting on the main pedestal and his right on a projection. The goddess 
stands on a lotus suj)portcd on a carved stool. She wears a sar? worn 
lightly and reaching down to her ankle, a number of bangles on her lore 
arms and ornaments on the elbow and neck. There seems to be a lion 
seated on the jicdestal on the left between the lotus and the stem. 

Kaupada Mitka 


riie Paramara Udayaditya 

The Paraniaras established themselves in Malava in the early years of 
the ninth century. Siyaka II was the first independent king of the dynasty. 
He was succeeded by his sons Munja and Sindhuraja one alter the other. 
Sindhunija’s son and successor was Bhoja. Bhoja was succeeded by Jaya- 
siinha, whose known dates arc A.D. 1055 and 1059. After the death of 
Jayasiniha, Udayaditya got the sovereignty of Malava. I supported the 
view of Prof. Kielhorn that Udayaditya was a distant relation of Bhoja. ^ 
Recently this view has been criticised by some scholars.^ They say that 
the statement of the Nagpur stone inscription that Udayaditya was a 
hnndhti of Bhoja docs not necessarily mean that the former was a distant 
relation of the latter. Because the word handhti means also a brother. The 

1 Author’s ‘History of the raramarLi Dynasty' p. 131 fl. 

2 Ray’s Dynastic History, !1, 876; Prof. V. V. Mirashi, El, XXYl, 184. 
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Jainad inscription* of LMayaditya’s son Jagaddcva states that Bhoja was 
a fitrvya (paternal iinclc) of jagaddeva. The Dongargrani inscripttion^ of 
Jagadeva lays down that Udayaditya was a bhrdta (brother) of Bhoja. So 
It definite, according to these scholars, that Udayaditya was a uterine 
brother of Bhoja. 

'Bandhu' ordinarily means a relation. It also means a brother. 
^Bhraid and ^p/trvya ordinardy mean a brother and a paternal uncle 
respectively. But ‘ bhrata also denotes a near relative or an intimate friend, 
and Signifies any elderly male relation.*’ Jayapala was a cousin ol 

the Pala Dcvapala. The Bhagalpiir inscnptiopd mentions that Jayapfila 
W'as a bhrata of Devapala. So it will be wrong to conclude cm the strength 
of the evidence of Jainad and Dongargram inscriptions that Udayaditva 
was a uterine brother of Bhoja. 

The Uclepur inscription''* of the time of Udayaditya draws the genea- 
logy of the Paramara kings from Llpendra, the founder of the dynasty, to 
Udayaditya. It mentions carefully the relation subsisting between the kings 
from Upeiidra to Bhoja. But curiously it does not mention .anything about 
Lldayaditya’s relation with Bhoja. This is significant. The Nagpur 
prasasti'*’ of Udayaditya’s son Naravarman states that Udayaditya was a 
bcwdhtd of Bhoja, and Naravarman was a bhratd of Laksmadeva. An ins- 
cription'** of the fifteenth century from Udepur relates that the Paramara 
Udayaditya’s father wars Gyata. Consideration of all these points may 
tempt one to suggest that Udayaditya was a distant relation of Bhoja. But 
no definite conclusion should be drawn on the subject till the name oi 
Udayaditya’s father is known from a contemporary record. 

The Nagpur stone inscription" lelatcs that "‘when he (Bhoja) had be- 
come Indra’s companion, and when the realm was overrun by floods in 
which Its sovereign {svdmini) was submerged, his relatioi’i, Udayaditya, 
became king. Uplifting the earth, which was troubled by kings and taken 
possession of by Kama, who, joined by the Karnatas, was like the mighty 
ocean, he acted like the holy Boar.” I pointed out elsewhere that Kama, 


3 Kl . XXII, 62 

5 Cambay plates of Cjovintla IV, 
’hiDidhu means liere a i elation 

6 M. Williams, Sans. Die 
8 El., I, 233. 

10 Author’s Hist. Param.. 

I H Q., SCPTEMBLK, 1 942 


77. XXVI, 18 ^. 

(liL, VII, :58, V. 22). The' expiessiori 

7 I A., XV, ^04, V n. 

9 El, II 192. 

II El , II, 192 

10 
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referred to, was the Caiilukya king of this name, who ruled the Gurjara 
country from 1064 A.D. to 1092 A.D.‘“ This view has been supported by 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkard'^ But Dr. H. C. Ray and Prof. V. V. Mirashi do 
not find their way to support it.“ Prof. Mirashi formerly held that.»the 
battle between Udayadifya and Kama took place about 1059 A.P)., when 
the Caiilukya Kama did not ascend the throne. But of late he has realised 
his error and lias .iccepted my suggestion that the battle took place during 
the reign of the Calukya Somesvara II, i.e. about 1070 A.D.' * He, hoW' 
ever, thinks that Kama, referred to, was the Kalacuri Kama. The evidence 
on which this identification is based is a statement of the Udepur prasasti, 
which reports that Udayadiiya crushed down the power of the lord of 
Dahala."’ Kalacuri Kama and his son Yasahkarna were contemporaries of 
LJdayaditya. So it is not definite whether the Kalacuri Kama was the 
adversary of Udayiiditya. 

The Gujarat chroniclers Arisunha^' and Somesvara m'ention about 
Claulukva Kama’s conflict with the king of Malava. Somesvara states that 
Karna overran the terntory of the king of Dhiira.^^ The name of the 
king of Malava, who was the adversary of the Caulukya Karna, is known 
from the Prthviraja'Vijaya. It states that Udavaditya by defeating Gurjara 
Kama obtained Malava.*'^ So there cannot be any ground of doubt that 
Kama, mentioned in the Nagpur stone inscription, is identical with Kama- 
the king of the Gurjara country. 

D. C. Gangui y 


12 Hist Piuain . i:ji. 

13 List, p. 291 fn. 4. LI, XXIV, 107 fn.; XXVI, 184. 

14 Dyn Hist , 11 , 876. 15 llist. Param., 128. 

16 111 ., XXVI, 184; Mciiuunga in his Prahandha~c\nt 7 imay}\ states that tlae 
Kalacuri Karna in alliance with rhe Caiilukya Bhima I took jxisscssion of Malava. 
This occupation of Malava took place immediately after the death of Bhoja on or 
before 1053 A.D. 

17 Sukrtasamkirtana , Sarga II, v. 23. 
t8 Surathotsava, kavi-prasasti, v. 20. 

19 Sarga, V, v. 78. Malnven Odayadityeria jigiiy*'' Gurjarani Karnani 

tamasvatn prapya Malavah 



riie North West Frontier Tribes under Ranjit 
Singh^s Sway in 1837 

[based on the records in the Imperial Record Dept.y 

The year 1837 ^^'7 significant in the history ol Sikh rule in the 

North West iMxmtier region. On the 30th Ajnal that year, hy a surprise 
attack at Jainrud, Dost Muhammad succeeded in killing Han Singh, the 
flower of Sikh chivalry, the Murat of the Sikh army. This incident: must 
have considerably shaken the prestige of Ranjit among the frontier tribes. 
But tlic British records do not convey such an impression. C)n the other 
hand, we are told by Wade that Sikh rule was characterised hv the same 
moderation as before. Ranjit Stngh, cool and calculating, refused to he 
hustled by any sudden reverse from the pursuit of a fixed policy. 

A long letter, written by Wade in October 1837 to the Secretary to 
the Government of India supplies us with illuminating details relating to the 
extent of Sikh sway beyond the Indus. Wade arrived at Lutihiana, as 
the agent of the British Government in june 1823, and in his paper he is 
emphatic in his assertion that he could vouch lor the accuracy of his notes 
from his own observations. The account of Wade is more detailed than 
that of Burnes, the diplomat, adventurer and explorer, whose letter included 
in the political proceedings, nth September 1837, '’npplied some of the 
information on which Wade based his paper. 

The first irruption made hy the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh on the right 
bank of the Indus was in 1819-20. On the left bank of the Indus, 
Payandah Khan, an Afglian Chief rose up in arms against Ranjit Singh 
after his occupation of the fort of Attock in 1812-13. Failing to expel the 
Sikhs from his territory, he withdrew to Amb in the Yusufzai country on 
the nirht bank of die Indus whence he carried on his activities attainst the 
Sikhs.^ 

The Yusufzais on the right bank of the Indus were divided into seven 
tribes. ' Some of their lands extended towards the plains of Peshawar, while 
the rest were situated in the hills north of Amb. These tribes and their 
Chiefs in 1837 were the following: — Kamalzai (Chief Ahmad Khan); 
Almanzai, Imailzai and Daulatzai (Chief Nasirulla Khan); Razai (Chief 
Lashkar Khan); Khuda Khcl (Chief Fateh Khan who had given shelter to 
Syed Ahmad); Omar Khel (Chief Arsola Khan); Aba Khel (Omar Khan). 
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Fateh Klian of the Khuda Khcl tribe was attacked by Han Smgh 
Nalwa in 1836, and was compelled to sign an agreement for tribute. After 
the battle of Jamrud and the death of Han Singh Nalwa, Golab Singh was 
sent along with Avitabile to restore the shaken authority of Ranpt Sifigh 
among those j')eoplc. 

The territory of Peshawar was formed beside the city and adjacent 
lands of the districts of Kotilla, Thakal, Hariana, Shabqadar, Hastnagar, 
Akora and Kohat. The Mohmands were in possession of Kotilla, the 
Khalils of Thakal, the Daodzai of Hariana, tlic Ghogliane of Shabqadar, 
the Mahmudzai of Hashtna<^ar and the Khattaks of Akora. The 
Mohmand Chief would not yield obedience to the Sikhs but some of the 
Maliks or heads of villages did. The Chief of the Khalils took refuge in 
the Khyber from which, parties of his people issued at night to attack the 
Sikhs. The Daodzai Cheifship had become extinct. These people living 
within 4-5 miles of the city had to be submissive but were ready like the 
rest to take advantage of any reverse of fortune to the Sikhs. The 
Ghogliane were in occupation of the territory called Doaba which was 
assigned by the Sikhs along w’ith Hashtnagar and Kohat in Jagir to the 
ex-Cliiefs of Peshawar. The Mahmudzais were without a leader. The 
Kliattak Chief was the first to feel the weight of Sikh arms on the other 
side of the Indus, and the territory occupied by them was most submissive 
to the Sikhs. They were held in complete control by Sikh garrisons in 
Attock and Khairabad with Pcsh.awar in the west. 

Between Kalabagh and Attock, the country was not fully penetrated 
by the Sikhs. In that region the tribes on the right bank of the river were 
not so thoroughly subdued by ithc Sikhs. The territory on the left bank upto ’ 
Hasan Abdal was under the direct control and authority of Ranjit Singh’s 
oHicers. With the numerous families in that region the Sikhs made annual 

l7 

scttlcincnC.s separately and effectually m the most peaceful manner. 

The hills in the (juarter of Kalabagh and Isakhel were very and. 
AbosT Kalabagh there was rich vegetation and abundance of water. Sardar 
Fateh Singh who w’as sent in 1837 to coerce Ahmad Khan, Chief of Isa Khel 
succeeded in subjugating him completely. 

The chief importance ol Bannu, Tank Marwat consisted in the fact 
that they commanded a direct road to Kabul from the Punjab plains 
through that region. When Dera Ismail Khan was finahy annexed in 
18:^6. it opened to the Sikhs an opportunity of projecting mihtaty opera- 
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tions in that quarter. Tank, Bannii, Marwat and Dcra Ismail Khan formed 
tlie Jagir of Nao Nihal Singh, whose policy was to attach the Afghans to his 
interest by taking many of them into his own service. According to 
Burncs and some other obscrv-'crs, family complications facilitated the 
annexation of Dcra Ismail Khan. The Chief himself welcomed it because 
a large portion of his territory was absorbed in the pavment of pensions to 
relatives and retainers of his father. They defied him and as he was largelv 
dependent on them for the payment of his tribute to the Maharaja hc' 
faded. He was glad to csca[)c from the insolence of his vassals and the 
demand of the Sikh .state. Wade however emphasises the military aspect 
of the annexation. Wade’s comment is a tribute to the moderation of the 
Sikh rule in the N.W. Hc wrote, “The .Sikh garrison at Dera Gha/i Kh.in 
and Mithankot do not exceed 5(X) men. The j)aucity of troops maintained 
by the Sikhs in such an extent of newly acquired country is the clearest 
evidence of the effect of their rule in tianquillising and subduing 
the insurrectionary .spirit of the Chiefs in the Derajat.” 

N. K. SiNHA 


A Note on the Mathura Inscription of Candra Gupta II 

The Mathura inscription of Candra Gupia 11 , dated in the Gupta year. 
6i, has been published in the Eptgraphia Indica' by Dr. D. R. Bhandatkar, 
In a number of points regarding the reading and interpretation of the 
record, my views differ widely from those of Dr. Bhaiidarkar. I therefore 
place my observations before scholars for their consideration. 

Dr. Bhandarkar’s reading of the date portion of the record runs : 
Srl-Candraguptasya vi'ja\ya^\ -fa{^‘a)iya sarnvat 3 a\re^^ ,..\GHpta\ -kdl-anuvart' 
tamdna'.^amvdida 7 c cka'^asthc 6o i (lines 2''4).“ Hc remarks, “It is ratlier 
unfortunate that the important words m lines 3-5 whicli contain the 
details of the date have been effaced. The first [lart of it tells us to what 
regnal year of Candragupta this date corresponds. It is a serious loss that 
tins part has not been pre.scrvcd. The second part tells us to what Lila or 
era the year 61 belonged. It .seems to be certain that GuptaAdla is meant.”'* 


1 hid,, vol. XXI, p. ilf. 

2 Op, at., p. 8. 


3 Op. at. p. 3. 
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It may however be poin^^ed out chat there are traces of five aksaras 
between tsa and ka; but that none of them has any resemblance with 
aksaras like gu or pta^'^'" The first of the five damaged aksaras is no doubt 
re, and in the fourth of them I find a quite clear ma'^ A ca is again 
to be clearly noticed in the slightly effaced third aksara. The second 
aksara at first looks like sa; but a careful observation shows that it is a pa 
with Its lower right part damaged. What is however most interesting is 
that there arc clear traces of the upper part of a /;r<^'likc aksara immediately 
before kdla^ ; this aksara appears to be no other than the symbol for 5. 
To me therefore the date portion of the Mathura inscription seems to read 
Srl-Candragt 4 ptasya vija | ^ya | -rdjyd-sarnvatsa | *re^ j pam | cam | *e] [5] 

kdl'dmtuaritamdna-samvatsare eka-sasthc (shut) 60 i. The record is thus 
dated in the fifth regnal year of Candra Gupta II and in the year 61 
of the Gupta era, corresponding to A.D. 380. The first year of this king's 
reign would correspond to the Gupta year 57 = A.D. The date is 

very important as it not only shows the beginning of Candra Gupta’s rule, 
but also points to the end of the reign of his father wSaniudra Gupta. Qf 
course the so-called historical drama, the Devl-candragupta," places the reign 
of Rama Gupta between the death of Saniudra Gupta and the accession of 
Candra Gupta II. But, like the Adudrdrdksasa^' and similar other classical 
Sanskrit dramas dealing with historical or quasi-historical charactet, the Devh 
candragiipta certainly has a considerable amount of fiction, and later tradi- 
tions referring to the story of Rama Gupta may have actually drawn upon 
the drama itself. 1 he existence of the rule of a Gupta king named Rama 
Gupta between the reigns of Sainudra Gupta and Candra Gupta 11 therefore 
can be hardly regarded as certain in the present state of our knowledge, 
especially in view of the fact that the Gupta records so far discovered do not 


3a Dr. Bliandarkar ailmits at , p. 3) that the word has hcen conjcciiirally 
supplied in the text. 

4 This aksara is of u slightly larger size; but that is also the case with 
hia in varltamdna. 

5 JBORS , vol. XIV, pp. 223-53; vol. XV, p. i34f. 

r> As has been lightly remarked by Keith (Sanshit Drama, p. 20511), the 
historical basis of the Mudra-rakiasa “must be legarded as very dubious.” There 
are many palpable anachronisms and absurdities; compare, e.g., the Hhnas in Indian 
politics during the time of Candragupta Maurya, the Parasika or Persian king given 
the name Mcghanada and made a contempo.rary of the same king, etc., etc. 
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give the slightest hint about the new hgiuc/ As matters stand, it is 
possible to suggest that Samiulra Gupta died in the Gupta year 57 = A.D. 
376-77 and was succeeded by Candra Gupta 11 . A> regards rhe beginning 
of Samiidra Gupta’s reign, it is generally placed in area 3^) A.D. But it 
may be noted that if the Nalanda and Gaya copper-plates dated resp(\tiveh' 
in the year 5 and in the year y are supposed to have been lorged to replace 
two genuine records of Samudra Gupta with the above dates, we have- to 
believe that the Gupta era started from the first regnal year ot Samudra 
Gupta, and not from tlie coronation of Candra Gupta I, as is usually In 
licvcd.'' It must however be admitted that this would give a rathc't urn 
usually (though not absurdly) long reigti'period of 133 years (instead ol tiu 
generally accej^ited 123 years) for three geneiations of kings, viz. Samudra 
Gupta, Candra Gupta II and Kumara Gupta I. 

Dr. Bhandarkat’s translation ol rhe passage bl)afiavat^kapilaunnala^ 
iisya-sisyena hhagavad-V pamitavimala^isycn aryy-Odiiaryycnn is as fob 

lows: “Arya Uditacarya a stainless disciple’s disci[)le of Bhagavat 

Upaiiiita and a stainless disciple of Bhagavat Kapila.’ 1 he tc’M 
however shows that Uditacarya was a disciple of Uj)amita who 
was in his turn a disciple of Kapila. Moieover, instead of 
taking v'lmala as a separate word, 1 am inclined to believe that 
the names of the teachers vvere Upamitavimala and Kapilavimala. ’ As 
regards the title bhagavat. Dr. Bhandarkar remarks, “Upamita and Kajiila, 
being descendants of Kusika, must have been experts in the Pasupata yoga- 
We have therefore to presume that they too must have passed away like the 
yogins by driving away their prana-vayu through the hrahniataNdhra, I hey 
•must have thereby merged themselves into the godhead ol Jsiva. This alone 
can explain why all these departed ascetics of the LakulT sect have received 

7 See Raycliaiiclliun, Polittcal Hislory of Ancient India, etl., p. ^6311, Ii 
has been rightly said ihat “the Dcvi-candragiipta and similar works are as niiKli 
unsiiitcd to form bases ot the chronicles of Caiulra Gupta 11 as the Aindra-rakstii,d 
and the Asokavadana arc in regard to the doings of ih(‘ gnat Maiiry.i 

8 Persons who forged the Gaya and Nalanda grants about two centuries after 
Samudra Gupta apparentiv believed that lie was the founder ol rhe Gupta era. 
Prof. Raychaudhuri thinks it possible to suggest diat the Gupta era startid from the 
coronation of Maharaja Gupta, grandfather of Candragupta I. 

9 The names of the Lihgas, viz. Upamtia^varn and Kapilcsvara d'~ not prove 
anything. Note, e.g., tliat a person named PrthiviHna gave the Lihga estafilished 
by him the name Prthivisvara (Ep. hid., vol. X, p. 72). 
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the divine title of bhagavat. The teacher Uditacfirya who is still living and 
who IS nor yet absorbed into Siva is not, and in fact, cannot, be honoured 
with this supreme title.” It was however only natural and proper for 
Uditacarya who avowedly wrote the Mathura record “not for his own glori- 
fication” (lines lo-ii) that he applied the title or epithet bhagavat to the 
names of his su[)cnors and not to that of his own. This word alone is not 
sufficient to prove that both Upamica and Kaj^ila were dead when the record 
was engraved. 

In lines 10-14, Rhandarkar’s reading with proper marks of punctua- 
tion would he as follows: n =aitai = khyaty-artham=:^abhihkhyate, \atha*] 
w I I heivaranarn vijhaptih = kriyate j sam bodhanam ca yathR'katen = 
acharyyanam partgraham ^ lU (J hah iti^ matva visankarn pfija-ptiraskararn 
parigraha-paripatyam knryyad^^iti {^'ryyuh it^y' jv/jfiaptn = itr flrie trans- 
lates the above passage in the following words: n) not written for my 

own fame, but for beseeching the worshippers of Mahesvara. And it is an 
address to {those tuho are) the Acaryas for the time being. Thinking them 
to be {their own) property, they should preserve, worship and honour {them) 
as {their own) property. This is the recfuest”.'“ Dr. Bhandarkar thus 
translates yathakalen =acaryyandrn as “to those wh(^ arc Acaryas for the 
time being. But yatha-kalah usually means “proper time”, and yatha-kalena 
— yatha-kalnrn would mean “in proper time, in due course.” I am therefore 
inclined to interpret the passage c|imc differently. Correcting the two 
textual mistakes indicated above and supplying proper marks of punctuation 

the text as proposed by me would stand: n:=:^aitat=z khyaty-artham^^abhi- 
likhyate; atha maheivaranani vfjnapt/h kriyate sambodhanam caj 'yatha- 
kalen^achdryyanarn parigrahah {^parigrahah bhavishyati) Hi matva visan-, 
karn pfija paras kararn . pari graha-pdripaly an} karyyah {^karyyah mahes-^ 
vardh) iti jvijnaptir = Hi I My translation would be: It is not written for my 
own glory; but it is a recjucst and an address to the worshippers of Mahes- 
vara. Knowing that {this gurvdyatana would become) the property of the 
Acaryas {viz. Upamita and Kaptla) in due course of time, {the worshippers 
of Mahesvara belonging to Mathura) should without fear protect the pro- 
perty {of the Acaryas) and offer worship. This is the request.” 

It appears to me that Uditacarya built a temple-residence {gurvdyatana) 
for his teacher Upamitavimala and teacher’s teacher Kapilavimala. Therein 


10 Op, cit., p. q. 
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he established two Lihgas of Siva. The lower part of the Lihga-shafr called 
JJpamitesvara was so shaped as to represent the figure of Upamita, while 
the figure of Kapiia was made in the lower part of the other Linga called 
Kdpilesvara. Apparently the teachers were represented as hearing a Linga 
on the head. It also seems that the gmvayatana and the Lingas were 
finished; but the teachers Upamita and Kapiia were not coming to stay 
there just then. LJditacarya therefore rec|uestcd the local Saivas to take 
charge of them. They are recjuested to do that without fear, that is to say, 
fear of molestation and of being turned out even when the Acaryas would 
come to stay there. 

Dini’s Chandra Sircar 


II After the present note had been completed, my attention was drawn to 
Mr. D. B. Diskalkar’s paper published in An. Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., XVIII, 
pp. 166-70. This scholar suggested the reading prathame, with a query, in place oI 
parncame as read by me. 1 am gla<l to note that he rightly guessed the first and 
third aksaras of the word. The clear traces oi 5 however show that ih<.‘ tnic 
reading is parncame. 


I.H.Q.* SEPTEMBER, 1 942 
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INTRODUCTION TO ARDHAMAGADHI by A. M. Gbr.taue, 
M.A,, Ph.l)., UajaiMiii College, Kolhapur. Second revised edition, ly^i. 
Pages, Double Crown 161110. i-xn + 1-254. 

Ardhamagadhl, — the sacred language ol the Jams, — which occupies a 
prominent place among the various Prakrit speeches, does not appear to 
have received as much attention at the hands of scholars as it so amply 
deserves on account of its antK|uity and wealth of literature enshrined m it. 
Difleient works on the Prakrits make only passing and necessarily very 
insudicient relerences to it. Independent works dealing with its structure, 
origin and development in a comprehensive manner arc still a desideratum. 
So any critical analysis ol the language will be welcome to scholars in- 

terested in ihc Prakrits. Grate! ul thanks arc therefore due to Dr. Ghatage 

lor bringing out this handy volume which gives a short hut illuminating 
account of the grammatical peculiarities of Ardhamagadhl. It makes a 

gcTienil survey without any special reference to different stages of the 
language. I he learned author, ol course, mentions cn pass^inf (p. 3) the 
‘older and younger phases of the language’ hut the characteristic 
features of them arc not indicated even in a small scale as is done by 

Woollier in his Inirodnction to Priikni. a valuable work which unforiunatelv 
IS nowhere rel erred to in the present volume. 

1 he book is divided into three parts: Phonology, Morphology, Syntax 
and Compounds. Pach part is sub-divided into several chapters, lessons or 
sections. I here arc three appendices . a grammatical summary which puts 
together, lor ready relerence, in the form of charts the phonetic peculiarities 
and grammatical forms already described m the body of the book; ami 
two glossaries one ol ArdhamvtgadhI-Pnglish words and the other of 
Imtrlish-Ardhamaiiadhi words. 

Cl C' 

The arrangement ol topics, specially in the section of Morphology, 
seems to be a bit confusing. Portions of declension and conjugation are 
jumbled up together in the same chapter while the treatment of Pronouns is 
spread over several chapters each of which has a portion reserved for the 
description of some aspects of conjugation. 

A number of inaccuracies and obscurities were noticed. In Article 150 
cl barman and art ha arc recorded as Sanskrit words in the neuter gender, 
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but the source of this stalcinciit is neither indicated or known, at least in 
classical Sanskrit. It is not clear if the words vihi and sandhi are correct 
even with long hnal vowels, though both the forms aie noted in difierent 
connections (Art. igg, 234). It is not pointed our as to why the declensional 
forms recorded in small types (Art. 226, 2yy) ate not included in the paia- 
digms. Definite indications are necessary for younger students, (or whom 
the hook, it is stated, is pr!ncij)allv intended. But it may he hoped the 
value of the book will he increased if defcxis like the few mentioned above 
are removed when the next edition ex^mes to he- compiled. 

ClllNlAHARAN CnAKKAVAUl ! 


TIIH SUKTIMUKTAVAIJ of Bhagadatta lalhana. Gaekvv.urs 
Oriental Series, No. LXXXII, Fdited w-ith an introduction in Sanskrit hv 
r.mhar Knshnamacharva Sanskrit Pathashala, Vaeltal. Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. 

This is one ol the earliest anthological works in Sanskrit. The date of 
coni[x)sit ion is definitelv given in one o( the conchulincr verses as 1179 S.lt. 
or 1257 A.D. 71 ie name of the author, as leeorelcd in the introeluciorv 
portions of the work, is Jalhaiia, eommander of the elephant troops of the 
Yailava prince Krsna. The concluding veins, however, reler to Bhanu or 
Bhaskara as the author, who is states! to have com[)Osed the work on hehall 
of Jalha. Stiaiigely enough thc*re is no leference to the exact relation 
existing between the Jalhana-family and Bhanu w’hc; is expressly stated to 
he the author of the introductory verses as well a> a niimhcr of other verses 
included in tlie work and [xissihly of the concluding verses. According to 
the learned editor Bhanu composed the work to placate his master (.^) 
)alhana. It is apparently supposed that Jalha is nothing hut an ahhre- 
viated form of Jalhana. Though the date ol composition is in favour of 
the identification, the identity of the name with that ol a brother of 
tlie great grandfather of Jalhana is rather suspicious. The use h^^ Jalhana 
of the epithet Bhagadatta earned by Jalha for his exploits, without any 
mention of the fact in the genealogical account ap|)cars to he a hit curious. 
It is not known^ if a critical analysis of available manuscripts will throw 
any light on the above points. Unfortunately however the av.iilahle manus- 
cript material has not, it seems, been properly utilised for the present 
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cditJoii. The edition is stated to have been based on the collation of five 
niamiscript:'), two oi which are manuscripts of a work called Suklimitkla- 
ualhamgraha, Ihe exact relation between this work and the '' muktavall 
IS not clearly indicated. It may nor unlikely contain a shorter vd'rsion 
referred to by R. G. Bhandarkar in his Report on the Search of Sanskrit 
Alanuscripts in the Boinbay Prei>idcncy dining the years 1 88 y-i 8 ^ i , and 
noticed in tlie Dcscriptiue Catalogue of Samkr/t Manuscripts of the Madras 
Oriental [jbrary (XX. 12141). In the .ibsence, however, of a critical 
account of the known and accessible manuscripts of the work no definite 
conclusion can possibly be reached in the matter. It is a matter of regret 
that no description is given even of the few manuscripts that have been 
cnllaied. The characteristic features of none of them are therefore known. 
1 here is also no indication as to why particular manuscripts wxtc selected 
(o the exclusion of others. For instance, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute It is stated, possesses two manuscripts of the sum grab a but no 
reason is given for tlie prelerence and use of one of the two for the edition. 

I be symbol used for this particular manuscript tigam is nowhere indicated 
<ind It i.s only by the rule of elimination that one infers that the intended 
symbol IS 

As regards the merit (d the actual w'ork of collation it is dillicult to 
give an opinion without consulting the manuscripts. But tins much is 
clear that no reference is made to the portions omitted in tlie '' scun graha 
which, as the editor savs, consists of a selection of verses taken from the 
" ifinkidvdti. The learned editor has quite appropriately taken notu e, m 
the footnotes of the text and indices, of the variants ol the names oi the poets 
.is rc’corded in other anthologies .is also by Prof. Bhandarkar in his descrip- 
iion of maiiuscrijits of the work but the variants m the extracts c]uotcd 
hv ihe Piolessor seem to h.ive c.scaped his notice, except in the case of the fifth 
intioductory verse.’ Me could have at least recorded the variants of 
(p. 2, V. 11) and ([). 3, v. 20) if they arc not really printing 

mistakes for and as (p. 4, v. 26) and (p. 76) are 

.i(parently misprints for and ^IPt. 

1 li is a strange coincidence ihvit the verse, an indisjunsable one, does noi 
ocelli in any oi the maniiscnpis used for the present edioon It is not known how 

II came to he dropped in the description of the Tiladra.^ Oucuial Library Catalogu 
(XX. t2i4cy which states that the intrcHluctory verses c|Uoted there are taken from 
Pi of. Bhandaikar’s Report. 
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It i') iK)t dear it the last two verses iti the hook really loim part of 
the work or arc aclilitioiis made hy the scribes. The first ot the two whKi\ 
Is not complete by ilscK is the concluding \ersc ol the AnnkiiUniiniha. 
wlule tl)e second may rcler to the owner of a parnciilui nLiiuiscnpt . 

In spite of tlie defects and imperlections mentioned above ii must l)e 
admitted that the learned editor has tried his best to make the etliti(>n ol 
this important work thoroughly useful. 1 lie long and sJiokuh’ iniioduc 
non in Sanskrit collects in one place much valuable information about a 
good number of poets whose poems arc (.|Li()ted ni the w'ork. Theie atv 
four indices lespectivelv of the verses, poets, woiks and anonymous \eises 
the second and the last oi which arc specKillv iivipoitant, because- many of 
the verses are ti act'd there to their sources in some of the published .ind 
un[>iiblished Sanskrit works. 

CniNIAHAlUN ChAKKAV \K 1 1 

• liARLY llLsroKY OI THl' VAISNAVA bAlTM AND 
MOVLMLNT IN BLNGAl., by Dr. S. K. 1 .X, M A., D.Lu. (London), 
Professor and Head ol the Department of Sanskrit, University ol Daua, 
Cjeneral Printers <ind Publishers, Odcutta, 1942; pages I'-ivH-^:;^. 

In reviewing tlir> .very welcome stupendous woik on lel’gioiis liistorua! 
subject to the completion oi which Dr. Dc- devoted almost a dtiade s 
laborious study .ind lescarch, we should leniember, as he himsi‘11 states in 
the Preface, that ‘the concern in this work is more vaith the faith than wiih 
the movement, more with ideas and ideals than with iiuidents and prac 
licesb connected with Bengal VaiMiavism. specially the early history ol 
Caitanvaism. 1 he author, as a veteran and fleep student of the hislor\' ol 
brith Sanskrit and Bengali literatures, h.is profusely utilised in an extensive 
and scholarly manner both the Sanskrit souixcs ol the so-called Vnidavana 
tradition of VaiMiavism used so fully in Lnghsh for ilie first rune in sutli 
a work, as wx'll as the Bengali sources of the so-callet) Navadvipa t radii ion. 
The book is a ycry valiiahle contribution to the critical and hisiorKal stud\’ 
of Caitanyaism which is really ‘a jxxuhar system of eroiicounystk devotuaib 
ihe historical devcIo[)mcnt of w'hich .sentiment {} 7 idcll)itra-ydsd) has so aptlv 
and adroitly been traced and iliscu.sscd by the author. The history of the 
probable origin and development of Bengal VaiMiavism has been dealt 
with in this treatise with a very great critical eye and it deserves careful 
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.study by jll scliolirs. It must he s.uci that many of the views expressed by 
Dr. De 111 this book will receive careful consideration Itom scliokirs of the 
rational scIkjoI of relioions history. What the author has cleverly avoiclech 
while writing this book, is any ^comparative valuation of the faith’ aful 
any motive to oifend or ilistort. Me claims, not unrightly, that he has di.s- 
cussed the wliole Caiianya movement and its dogmas and doctrines mainly 
m a historical and critical spirit. But Dr. De\ book has been inspired, it 
may be assumed, by a (eeling of propaganda ag.iinst devotional propagan- 
dists. It IS almost a fight put against the learned dogmatics and excessive 
fanatic al devotion of tlu followtas and adherents of Caitanva. I he author’s 
criUcisni lias spared the wondeifiil ascetic and devotional personality ol 
C.aitanya, but h.iving in a large measure defended the ‘highly refined 
(rotko religious sensibilitv' of the devotees of this pecuharly special reli- 
gious system, he does not full)' accord with the tenets preached by 
(^aitanya’s devout followeis. Dr. De has brought icfieatedly to the notice 
of scholars that Krsnadasa Kaviraja. the very learned and renowned author 
ol th(' (.(i/tihiy/icdr/tiinniii, t|uoled books in supjioit ol Caitanyaism and the. 
events of C.aitanya’s hie, which (books) were written several shears after the 
Master s demise. He, ihereiore, stresses, for c.saniple, the absurditv^ of 
the scholastic discourse bctwc'en Caitanva and Ramananda, and its theolo- 
gical natuic also is entirely attributed bv bun to the scholarlv and theologi- 
cally minded Krsnadasa Kvi\ira),i. I he* author is lull of regard for the most 
inspiring and saintly personality o. Caitanva Though his opinion on the 
po.ssible inllueiice of Cail.mvaism in South and Western India through 
which Caitanva travelled seems to be very cogent, yet it might be regarded 
as a blow to orthodox views. The section (in Cha[)iet 11 ) on ‘Caitanya’s 
Relation to the Sect and the Cult’ is very impcu'tant aiu! heiein is to be 
sought the aiitlior’s own view on the exeessively sectarian bias of the later 
CM)s\amms, wlurse Sanskrit works on the tlu'ologicik philosophical and 
eniotional aspevts of Va'Miavism written mainlv under tlic inspiration of 
(.aitanv’a lornu'd as it were the anehor-shect of Caitanyaism. It is ejuite 
a fact that m the case of all gicai religious personalities, e.g. Buddha, 
Ramakrsna and others, the prot.igomsts of their faith promulgated many 
ihimrs which could nor in all conscience be claimed for their icliy:ious 
masters themselves. Caitanva could nor be an exccjition in this regard and 
his associates and followers too did not do otherwise. Krsnallla and not 
Caiianyallla forms the central .subject of the dissertations of the six 
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Gosvamins. Dr. Dc, however, in his attempt to pro\’e that the iheoloij;ians 
chcl not believe clearly in Caitanva bein^ cuIut idciukal \Mili Krsna oi 
the latter s avdtara, appears to have given niaiu' illustrations lioni tiu ir 
litc;rary works which often go to prove the \ie\v wUkh he wants to dis- 
prove, The theologians themselves did not e\plicitl\' write ol C'aitaiua as 
such, becatise they were anxious only to state their view on the Krsn.i-cult 
alone. But it appears to be a fact, as stati'd by Or. Oe, th.u tlie\ did 
not urge theoretically on the worship of Catran\a lumsell in their works. 
According to them, in Dr. Dc’s o()inion, Caitanva could not he the >upi\me 
deity of the creed but he was only an dvatdvd ol Krsna. It also appears 

that Dr. De has succeeded in showing that Caitany.i did not directh’ ins 

cruet the theologians, the- Ckjss amins, specially Kntxi and Sanatana, as 
alleged hy Krsnadasa Kaviraja, bur they were iindoubtedlv inspired h\ tiu 
Master on account of their vc'ry deep scholarship in 55astras, to sysiemaiist 
the theology of the sect. Dr. De had always, in writing this hook, a care 
fill eye on the author of the Bengali Cd/tjiiyd-airitiinutd wTom he openh 
and covertly criticised for his bias for the theolojjjy ol the Closwiniins. 

A few more words are recpiired to be said regarding the ai range mciu 

and contents of some of the chapters in this voluminous treatise. 1 he 

biographical sketches in Chapter 111 on the life and doings of the six 
Gosvamins and the historical notes in Chapter VI 1 on both the Sanskrit 
and IW’iigali literary works on Bengal Vaisnavism will certainly serve as 
full data for future scholars who would intend to carry on i (searches on 
the subject. Some of the dissertations in (dia[)rers Y'VI on ilu' theology, 
philoso[)hy and ethics of Vaisnavism, inspire ol their occ.iskjiial har^h lone, 
are very learned and deserve to be read wuth toleraiion even by orthodox 
Vaisnavas il they are really anxious to seek (oi ttutli and correctness in 
matters connected wath the whole history ol the I\uth and Movement, 
The authcjr lias done a service to many a scholar, who are eager to know 
the contents ,it some length, ol the famous Snt-sdriddrhhds of }iv«i 
Gosvamm without a stuciy of which one cannot possibly a[)prcciate the sjiecial 
features of Bengal Vaisnavism, by giving an elaborate and le.irned summaiw^ 
of the teachings on the theology and philosophy with w'hich those Sanskrit 
works arc inlaid. One would have only wished his summaries of then* 
contents and also of the Vaisnava Smrti compilations to have been smaller 
in size and written with less verbosity. A little more economy of words 
would have enhanced tlie dignity of the author’s learned composition. As 
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one of lIk’ foremost nncl most cntJcil scholnrs of Sjii^krit Poetics, Dr. ‘Dc 
li;is shown mnstcry in his treatmenc in C'hajiter IV of the Devotional 
SciUinuaiis (Rasasastra). 7 herein he has very lueicil) vlealt with the most 
nni(|ue and novel rasa (hhakli) which Rfiju Gosvainin has raised to ^the 
ili^nitv of a poetical rasa in the manner of the older Sanskrit writers on 
literary rasa-sasira. 1 lu* general survey ol the rasa-Cistra of Caitanyaisin 
j^iven in this <.!iaptci hy Dr. Dc is very interesting and informative, and u 
will s< rv(‘ the purpose of leachinj^ snidents in a verv usefully easy method 
this dillKuh siihject of the Devotional Sentiment of bhakti with its most 
subtle intricacies, and his criticism of Rupa’s treatment is very instruc- 
ii\e lor the students of Sanskrit poetics. Attention may he drawn to ilu' 
author's conclusive remarks (pp. ihy-i'yo) on the nature of the discussion 
and exposition ol the nidtlh/nd-rdwi hv Rupa in his two voluminous rdsa 
iieatises, the lihdkt/rd^dfUrld-snulhti and the IJ'jjvdld-nlUnvnp. Dr. De has 
tried to piove, perhaps iij^htly, that according; to the belief ol the sect tlu' 
Vindavana Ilia is not a mere s\Mubol or divine alleejory, but a literal lact ol 
history, because to the Vaistvava theologians the Puranic world in wlucli 
they chielly want to lue is mamlestlv a matter ol relioious history. It is 
<u)od to observe that Dr. De has admitted the human as well as the trans 
cendenial value of the laid* Uric htc'iMturc' ol Caitanyaism which has been 
lilted into a hit^h level of artistic and j)assionaie expression due to the 
‘devotional ecstasy oi ‘the* iithlv lomantic idealism of irs mystical erotic 
sen.sihiliry. 

It may he remarked m short that Dr. De’s book has opened the road 
to the extensive and elaborate study b)' scholars throiigh.oui this country and 
outside of the important subject ol Vaisnavism itself, specially Caitanyasim 
(or Benn;al Vaisnavism). It is very much hoped that the book will attract 
the attention of Imglish-knowin^ schedars to the intncvdcs of later Vaisnava 
theology and jdiilosophy. 'Fhe profound respect shown by Dr. Dc to tlie 
p<iwcrfullv inspiring personalit)- of Caitauya, and his sympathetic discussion 
ol the Vaisnava hhdvdi> lead one to thmk that he himself does not belong 
to the unfaithfuls. It may he said with some sort of certainty that Dr. Dc’s 
hook will bring comfort to many a soul that want to enter into the bliss 
excepted otit of a realisation of the sanupya with a personal god, so much 
discussed in this new' system of Caitanyaism, although the author’s ewn 
views ma)' nor everywhere be fuliv endorsed b)' orthodox d<?votecs. 

It may only be feared that the modern Bengalee devotees of Caitanyaism 
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will not entirely subscribe to the way in which both the Faith and Moxe- 
inent have been treated by Dr. De, bur a non-partisan inielli^enr reader ol 
the book cannot but highly appreciate the spirit of research cMiiLcd hv the 
author who is now to be regarded as one of the great Indian scliolars who 
have so l^^llch advanced the study of Bengal Vaisnavism not only through- 
out Bengal or India, but also other countries. 

It ought to be remarked that much scholarly criticism is alscj embodied 
in the fooi'Uotes which are of gre.it value to scholars. 7 he index, relerences 
and bibliographies are exhaustive and useful, and have been drawn up in 
a scientihc and laborious manner. Inspire of the insertion ol the F'rrata 
there occur some typographical mistakes, but they are not many in num- 
ber. The press is to be congratulated on the excellent performance of the 
printinij: work. 

RAntTAGOVINDA BaSAK 

K AVYA-PRAK a 5 A, Ldlasa X, with live commentaries, edited wiili 
an Introduction, fuiglish f ranslation .ind Fxplanatorv Notes, by S. S. 
SukthanLar, Professor of Sanskrit, Rajaram College, Kohlaj>iir. Karnaiak 
Publishing I louse, Ikimbay, 1941. 

I he importance of the Kdvya-priildsd as a standard text-book on Sans- 
krit Poetics has been long treogmsed, and it is no wonder that imuimeiabL 
commentaries came to be written upon it. In sj^te of these commentaries, 
some ol the most important of which have already apj)earcd in print, the 
necessity of elucidating the terse and dillicult text led to .1 large ntimher ol 
editions of the dillerenr Ullasas, commencing from thai of Candorkar (and 
ed., I, II, VII and X, Poona 1915)^ for the use not onU'' ol College students 
but also f(jr those who are interested in the study of Sanskrit Poetics. WX' 
had the pleasure of reviewing in this journal (X, 19^4, pp. 37^ 77) die 
jUTsent author's edition of the text of 1 , II and III; and we are glad to find 
that the same lucid and useful features also characterise lus edition of 
Ullasa X. d o the general student of Sanskrit Poetics, however, the chid 
interest of the present edition, where tlierc are so many in the field, lies in 
the publication of several important commentaries, edited along with the 
text. The Pradlpa of Govinda, the Uddyota of Nagesa and the Prabha of 
Vaidyanatba have been published several times before this, being un- 
doubtedly important and deservedly popular (ommentanes on the text. 
The Samketa of Ruyyaka, one of the earliest commentaries by an indepen- 
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dent wtitcr on Poetics, has also been published by Mr. Siva Prasad 
Bhattacharya on the basis of the Bhandarkar Institute manuscript; but our 
editor, perhaps unaware of this edition, has been able to present, from the 
same manuscript-material, a much more improved text of the commentary. 
The Bala^cittanuranjani of Narahari Sarasvatitirtha appears to be the only 
unpublished commentary which has been included, and its inclusion is not 
undeserved. 

These commentaries, which have been edited with care and scholar- 
ship, will certainly help the student in understanding the text, but the 
editor’s Pnglish translation, gloss and notes based on them will be no less 
helpful. The notes are lucid and painstaking, and it is a pleasure to find 
that they are not so unnecessarily minute and voluminous as one finds in 
some other editions. Without being prolix, they explain important points 
clearly and carefully; and they will very well serve the purpose for which 
they are meant. The running Pnghsh translation, eked out by the runn- 
ing English gloss, will also prove helpful; but it is clear , that for a technical 
treatise composed with pregnant brevity and terseness, a mere translation 
without gloss and notes can never be sufficient. In the desire to give a 
somewhat free and readable translation, for instance, the term Sadharmya 
(m the K.arika : sadharmyam upamd hhede) is rendered by the phrase 
‘similarity of attributes’, but literally it means ‘connexion with a common 
attribute’; fortunately, the gloss and notes make this clear. In spite of 
these difficulties, the editor has discharged his exacting task with care and 
conscientiousness, and we would request him to continue his labours and 
publish the remaining Ullasas on a similar plan. Tlie printing and get-up 
of the book are worthy of the text and of the publishing house which has 
issued it. 

S. K. De 

HUMAYUN BADSHAH, by S. K. Banerji, volume II, Maxwell 
Company, Lucknow, 1941. 

In reviewing the first volume of this work I referred to certain defects 
which, it was hoped, the author would not allow in the coming volume. 
Among these was the practice of incorporating, in the text as well as in the 
footnotes, unnecessary and pointless details which make tedious reading and 
divert the reader’s mind. It is a pity Dr. Banerji has not cared to take the 
advice. The result is a bulky volume whose essential matter could have 
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been put in a book of half the size. Could it not, for example, be left to 
the reader to grasp the ‘points of interest’ in the episode of Bairani’s (light 
from Chausa to rejoin his master in Sindh without itemising them in a 
lengthy fqotnotc (p. yi)? One can sec little justification for inserting in 
the text such legends as those connected with Akbar’s birth and infancy 
(pp. 84-5) or those connected with Humayun’s death (pp. ^56-7). Such 
matter, if to be mentioned at all, had better been put in a footnote. The 
innumerable Persian verses scattered all over the book and the series of 
c|uatations from Huinayun’s Diwan with translations arc, one may suspect, 
designed to produce effect and flavour. They merely clog the narraitive 
and hamper the argument. Lack of exact page reference to the different 
authorities cited is another omission which a little care would have avoided. 

These and similar editorial defects apart, the book is an honest and 
reasoned study of a stormy but significant period and of a peace-loving 
cultured gentleman unfortunately called upon to play the warrior king. In 
this volume Humayun appears in a more pleasing light. Gone were his 
earlier lethargy, unaccountable fits of cruelty and sentimentalism, irrespon- 
sibility and irresolution, and we now find in him a man of action, — ener- 
getic, firm and calculating. Whether his non-secrarianism was dictated 
merely by his own self-interest or was the expression of a genuine catholicity 
of mind (I wish the author had developed this point a httic more lully; his 
remarks on p. 355 would imply that his profession of Shia faith was a 
diplomatic conformism but on p. 128 he is suggested to have had no deep 
sectarian attachment — “He was not so convinced of any defects in Shiaism 
as to die a martyr for the cause of Sunni-ism”) the fact remains that his 
tolerance, and intellcctualism were in the true tradition of Babaf and a 
precursor of the age of renaissance symbolised by his brilliant son. One 
can hardly disagree with the author’s final evaluation of Humayun that 
“among the long list of Mughal rulers, except Akbar and perhaps Babar, 
none excelled him.” 

The latter part of the book deals with a variety of interesting topics. 
A discussion on Akbar’s childhood brings to light what I believe has not 
been properly stressed, namely his indebtedness to the tradition of culture 
and liberalism created by his father and grandfather. Akbar not only ful- 
filled the expectation of the age but also continued a family tradition with- 
out which he would perhaps have been another Muhammud b. Tughluc]. 
Dr. Banerji incidentally throws out a suggestion, so openly and categorically 
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asiiertccl by another recent writer, that the story of Akl)ar s illiteracy is 
probably not true. Interesting details have been provided about Babar s 
family and the literary aptitude that they possessed. There is little of ad- 
ministrative detail chat the author could find relating to Humaynn except 
that he reformed the measuring yard, added a Fonjclar and an Amm to 
Babar\s financial staff, and that the rate of his revenue demand was lower 
than that of Akbar. A section has been devoted to Humayun’s fanciful 
and meaningless innovations, c.g. the division of the court officials into three 
classes, the grouping of the nobles into twelve grades each distinguished by 
an arrow, the departmentalisation of the state-affairs into Fire, Air, Water 

and Faith (“the water department looked after the syrup and the wine 

manfacturc for the king’s use, the digging of the canals and all works con- 
nected with the river”) the colour of the king’s dress on different occasions, 
Ills invention of the carper of mirth etc. If these mean anything at all, 
they show the playful bend of Humayun’s mind and his utter incompe- 
tence as an administrator. Dr. Bancrji has, however, taken them seriously 
and tlignified them with laboured comments. What reason has he to think 
that the “Maiisabdari system of 66 or 33* grades might have grown out of 
these twelve classes”? Vincent Smith’s conjecture is no argument. On 
tlie other hand there is valid reason to suspect that it was not an innovation 
of Akbar but was the perfection of an earlier less elaborated system which is 
found in existence as early as the Tnghliiq period. A considerable portion 
ot the concluding chaj^cr has been devoted to literary men, poet-saints aiul 
religious reformers of the age, Hindus and Muslims, with copious extracts 
from their compositions. The section on the Nobility, however, is a bare 
string of names and nowhere is there any attempt at determining their cons- 
titutional position vis-a-vis the king. 

The hook contains a vast amount of interesting though in many places, 
irrelevant, details and has probably been hurriedly written. Let ns hope 
the second edition will offer less scope for criticism. 

A. B. M. Habibullah 

A TRANSLATION OF THE KHAROSTHI DOCUMENTS 
FROM CHINESE TURKESTAN (James G. Forlong Fund, vol. XX) 
by Dr. T. Burrow; published by the Royal Asiatic Society, London; 1940. 
Pages It; I. 
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A number of Prakrit documcats written in the Kliarosihl script were 
discovered by Sir M. Aurcl Stein during his three cxpediuons to Chinese 
Turkestan in 1900'!, 1906-08 and 1913-16, beyond the Niya river in the 
regions of Niya, Lou-lan, Tun-huang, Imam Ja’far Saclicj and hndere. 
The circumstances leading to their discovery are described respectiveh' 
in Stein’s Ancient Kbotan (1907), Scrindid (^921) and Innermost Asia 
(1928). The documents discovered in the first and second expeduioiis were 
published by Boyer, Rapson and Senart in their celebrated work entitled 
Kharosthl Inscriptions,^ Part I (1920), and Part II (1927). The third 
part of the work dealing with the records of the tliird ex[)cdition were 
published by Rapson and Noble in 1929. 

The documents have opened up a new and fer ile field of study 10 
scholars who are interested in the expansion of Indian culture aiid, especially, 
in the philology of Middle Indo-Aryan. Amongst the few scholars who 
are engaged in the study of these records, Dr. Burrow lias secured a con- 
siderably high position by publishing his LangtMge of the Kharosthl 
Documents from Chinese Turkestan (Cambridge, 1937), a grammar ol the 
Prakrit language used in the. records, and now A Translation of the 
Kharosthl Documents from Chinese Turkestan which is the volume under 
review. The basis of this translation and of the explanatory notes is to he 
found in Dr. Burrow’s grammar referred to above. 

Wc have nothing but admiration for the wav these documents have 
been handled by Dr. Burrow. It should however he admitted that the inter- 
pretation of a large number of expressions are still nor cjuite beyond doubt. 
As an instance, one may point out the word balasta (No. 358, p. 70) which 
has been left untranslated. Prof. F. W. Thomas (Ada Orientalia, XIII, 
1935, p. 64) separates ha and regards it as the same as Sans, va, This IS 
unconvincing as v is not changed to b in the Central Asian Prakrit. 
Dr. Burrow leaves it as an unknown word. I am inclined to take balasta 
to be the same as Sans, hal-dsta, used in the sense of bala-k:>aya. 

DiNLS ChANDKA SlKCAK 


I As the documents are not inscribed^ tliey are not inscripttons in tin.- true 
scriflt of the term. But some sclioiars, e.g. Rapson, have used the won I inscription 
to indicate any writing, even legends on coins. 
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Bharatiya VIdya, vol. Ill, pt. II (May, 1912). 

K. M. Munshi. — The Goden Age of the Imperial Guptas. A picture of 
the prosperous condition obtaining in the period of the Gupta 
monarchs has been given in the paper with an account of the activities 
of the great rulers who helped in the development of many a cultural 
institution in the country. 

P, K, Godf :. — Date of Meghavijayagani s Commentary on the Hasta- 
sanfwana — between A.D. 1686 and lyoo. 

H. G. ^M\hUMi\.~Suktabhafah and Havirbhajah , The paper contains 
discussion of the relative positions and distinctive characters of the 
Vedic deities as known from the Nirukta of Yaska, and as indicated 
by their division into groups receiving praise (suktabhajah) and 
receiving oblations (havirbhajah). 

A. D. PusALKAR. — Indus Civilisation: IT Ctiltural. This instalment ob 
the paper de.scribes briefly the art and sculpture as evidenced in the 
specimens found at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, and deals with the 
social life of the people of this ancient region in reference to “their 
food and dress, coiffure and personal ornaments, toiletry and cosmetics, 
household articles, games and toys, domesticated animals, weights and 
measures, weapons, arts and crafts, etc. and funerary customs.” 

D. R. y[m^KD.—Fre-Mahdbhdrata Solar Dynasty. This is an attempt to 
reconstruct the genealogy of the solar dynasty as it stood in the days 
of the Mahabharata war by fixing up the number of steps from Manu 
Vaivasvata, the progenitor of the dynasty to the solar kings like 
Brhadbala taking part in the Kuru-Pandava conflict. The writer 
finds harmony in the midst of the apparent discrepancies in the various 
lists of names given in the Puranic records. 

S. N. Vyas. — The City of Alakd in Meghaduta. The city of Alaka from 
which Kalidasa’s Yaksa in the MeghadHta is conceived to have been 
banished is identified in this note with the modern Suvarnagiri near 
Jalor in Marwar. The place is situated on a high level 70 miles to 
the south of Jodhpur. 

A. S. Gopani. — Mahesvarasfms Jndnapancamlkathd — A Study. Mahes- 
varasuri flourishing not later than the nth century A.C. has narrated, 
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in his Jhanapahcamikatha, an unpublished work of two thousand 
verses in Jaina MaharastrT Prakrit, ten illustrative stories where persons 
observing the vow of PaheamI on the fifth day of the bright haU 
I of Kartika are said to have acquired various benefits. 

Harivaliabh Bhayani. — Two Linguistic Notes: (i) A Note on sonic 
GujaratT Rcdiiplicatives (2) A Note on the Gujarati Representatives of 
the Sanskrit Secondary forniations in-Rupa — 

Manual Patel. — Bharadvajas Hymns to Agni. Four hymns of the 
Rgveda (VI, I3'i 6) m praise of Agni by Bharadvaja have been rendered 
into English with notes in this instalment. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, vol. X, pt. 4 

H. W. Bailey. — Hvatanica IV. Khotanesc texts published with English 
translations and notes give an idea of the extent to which tlie 
Buddhist theology and legends penetrated into Khotan. 

Arnolii Ktjnst. — An Overlooked Type of Inference. Arthapatii, which 
, is regarded as a means of cognition (pramana) by the Mlmanisakas, a 
type of inference (anumana) by the Sankhyas, and a figure of speech 
(alamkara) by the Rhetoricians, has been analysed and its implication 
discussed. 


Calcutta Review, Augubt, 1042 

S. N. f G aidar Rizvi . — The Chronology of Muhammad bin TughlacfS 
Reign. 

Indian Culture, voL VIII, no* 1 (July— vSeptember, 1941) 

S. K. De. — Some Satiric Poems in Sanskrit. The discussion is concerned 
with the works of two poets — Damodaragupta and Ksemendra, both 
flourishing in the Kashmir region in the 9th and iith centuries res- 
tively. The Kuttanlmata of the former, and the Samayamdtrka. 
Darpadalana, Kalavitasa, Desopadesa and Narmamdld of the latter 
poet contain erotico-comic poems and satirical sketches of men and 
manners. 

Hemchandra Raycaudhurl — The Tapestry of Ancient Indian History. 
This Presidential Address delivered at the Indian History Congress 
held at Hyderabad in 1941 deals mainly with the work done of late 
by scholars in the various fields of ancient Indian history and culture, 
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and points out the value of historical studies carried out in the 
proper way. 

S. B. Das Gupta. — Vajra and the Vajrasattva. The nature and significance 
of the expressions Vajra and Vajrasattva occurring in the treatises of 
the Tantric school of Buddhism form the subject-matter of the paper. 
The Vajra conception of the Vajrayanists corresponds to the idea of 
Sunyata of the Madhyamika school. Tlie Mahayana conception of 
Dharmakaya as the highest reality underlying all existence has found 
a counterpart in the Vajrasattva of Vajrayana resembling the Brahman 
of the Upanisads as “the pure consciousness purged of all impurities 
of subjectivity and objectivity.” 

Dinf.sh Chandra Sircar. — An Account of the Fifty-six Countries in and 
on the Borders of India. The Satpancasaddesavibhaga forming the 7th 
Patala of the Sahtisangamatantra assigned to the 17th or the i8th 
century lias been edited here with notes in English. It contains an 
account of 56 countries in and near India. Most of the places meU' 
tinned arc firthas holy to the Saivas and Saktas. The geographical 
information given here though at times confusing throws interesting 
light in many cases. A description of the fivefold division of India as 
found in the (Sth Patala of the Saktisangamatantra is appended to 
the paper. 

Nani Madhab Chaudhurt. — Mother-goddess Conception in the Vedic 
Literature. Continued. 

Padma Misra. — Vdhlka and Bdhtika. VahTka was the earlier name of 
the Punjab. It is conjectured that witli the occupation of the countrv 
by the Kusanas from the Balkh region, it came to be called Bahllka 
also. The two nanies are sometimes confounded in Sanskrit texts, 
but only Bahllka has survived in later works. 

Baii Nath Puri. — The Nationality and Original Habitat of the 
Kusanas. The conclusion reached in the paper is that the Kusanas 
belonged to the Mediterranean stock, and their original home was 
in Western Asia. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. — Latin and Sanskrit. 

Jain Antiquary, vol. VIII, no. 1 (.Tune, 1942) 

A. N. Upadhye. — Some of the Latest Institutions and Journals and their 
Work in the field of Prakrit Studies, etc. 
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V. Raghavan. — Does Udayana refer to foindu. Udayanacarya who 
flourished in the latter part of the loth century, in his Atma- 
tattvaviveka, mentions the name of Jagadindu as a philosophical writer 
opposed to the Vedic tenets. It has been suggested in this note that 
this writer referred to might be Joindu, the Jaina author of the 
Paramatmaprakasa, 

Kampada Mitka. — Magic and Mriacle in Jain iJterature. 

P. K. Code. — A Contemporary Manuscript of the Hastasanfivana-bhasya 
of Meghavijayagani, belonging to Raghunatha Mahadeva Ghatc — 
between A,D, 1680 and ijoo, 

Kamta Prasad Jain. — The Jaina Chronology, Events of Jama history 
covering the period between 573 B.C. and 321 B.C. are given in this 
instalment in a table with dates. 

Journal of tho Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. XXVIII (Juno, 1942) 

H. Heras. — Pre-history and Proto-history. As the domain of pre-history 

' ends with the appearance of written documents, the inscriptions on 
the seals discovered at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, even if not deci- 
phered, preclude the term ‘prc-historic’ being applied to the civilization 
of those regions. Proto-historic would therefore be the proper deno- 
mination for the period from the time of the Indus Valley culture to 
the invasion of Alexander the Great, 

Briinarain and Sri Ram Sharma. — A Contemporary Dutch Chronicle of 
Mughal Jndia. There are two copeis of a Hindustan Chronicle m 
Dutch in the Dutch Record Office at Hague. It was translated into 
Latin by Joannes De Laet who informs us that the original used by 
him had been compiled by Van Den Brockc, a Director at Surat in 
the early seventeenth century. The ‘chronicle’ gives an account of 
Indian events from the beginning of the reign of Humayun to that 
of Shah Jahan. As the Latin version is not a faithful rendering of its 
original the original Dutch work has been rendered here into English. 

L. B. Keny. — The Ndgas in Magadha, That the Nagas inhabiting 
Magadha and its neighbourhood were a people advanced in civilization 
culturally and materially is shown from literary evidence. 

Journal of ttie Greater India Society, vol. IX, no. 2 (July, 1942) 

U. N. Ghoshal. — Progress of Greater Indian Research during the last 
Twenty-five Years The paper gives an account of the 
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research work earned out by various scholars in regard to Afghanistan, 
Central Asia, Tibet, Mongolia and Manchuria, Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, Champa, Java, Bali, Borneo and Celebes, Sumatra, Majay 
Peninsula and Ceylon, 


Journal of Indian History, voK XXI, pts. 1-2 (April— August, 1942) 

V. C. Josni. — East India Company and the Mughal Authorities during 
Jahangir s Reign. 

H. Hhras. — Were the Mohenjo-Darian Aryans or Dravidians? In oppo- 
sition to the contention of Dr. Lakshman Sarup that the Indus Valley 
Culture belonged to a later phase of the Rgvedic period and is Aryan 
in character, arguments are put forward to maintain that the said cul- 
ture is pre-Vedic and Dravidian in origin. 

Dhihi^ni'iranath MooKHliRfHE.- -The Genealogy and Chronology of the 
Early Imperial Guptas. This treatment of the genealogy and chrono- 
logy of the Gupta monarchs is in support of the writers’ assertion that 
the starting year of the Gupta era is 58 B.C., and that “the Guptas 
began to rule from the ist century B.C. and not from the 4 th century 
A.D.” as Dr. Fleet asserts. 

Atindranath Bosk. — Oldest Indo-Aryan Cities, To this description of 
a number of cities like Campa, Savatthi and Saketa mentioned in old 
literature, a discussion is added regarding the principles of town-plan- 
ning known to the ancient Indians and followed by them in the 
building of their cities. 

K. C. Varadachari. — Bhaktisdra Tog? and his Philosophy of Religion or 
Alvar T irumalisai [Alahisdsurapurt). Tirumallsai, called Bhaktisara for 
his devotional attainments, was the fourth Alvar saint of the Tamil 
Vaisnavas. A traditional account of his life and an expositon of the 
religious tenets recorded in his two works Ndnmukhan Tiruvandddi 
and Tirucchanda Viruttam have been given here. 

Journal of tho Royal Asiatic Sooioty of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1942, pt. 1 

H. W. Bailey. — Kaniska, A fragment of a Khotancse manuscript con- 
taining a legend about Kaniska and Asvaghosa has been edited and 
translated into English wi^h Notes. The name of the king is found 
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spelt in this document with a cerebral n and dental and with the 
epithet cadrra ( = candra) added before the name. 

E. H. Johnston. — Ctesias on Indian Manna. The fragmentary Greek 
accot'mt of India left by Ctesias mentions a river called Spabaros with 
Zetacora trees standing on its banks and dropping sweet exudations 
into the waters. The river is identified with the BhagirathT, and the 
trees giving the Manna-likc saccharine substance are thought to have 
been sitacora, “a transliteration of CTtakhara, ‘pinc-sugar’.” 

Sahitya Parlsat Patrika (Bengali) (vol. 49, no. 1) 

DiNF.SH Chandra Bhaitacharya.— Tarkafancanana. An 
account of the literary productions of Jagannatha who compiled at the 
instance of Sir William Jones, the famous digest of Hindu Law known 
as Vivadabhangarnava, and some of his ancestors and descendants. 

Niharranjan Ray.— System of Old Bengal The present instalment 
^ refers to the rules of measurement, demand, income and taxation, and 
ownership. 

MuFtAMMAD Shahidualah. — Dohas of Stddha Kanupa and their 
translations. Text and Bengali translation of 32 dohas of Kanupa. 

Ibid, (vol. 49, no. 2) 

Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya. — Banesvara V idyalankara and the Catta 
Sohhakara Family. It gives an account of the writings of Banesvara 
and a few other Pandits born in the family of Sobhakara. 

Sanatkumar Gupta. — Kaltklrtana. It contains a reprint of the earliest 
(almost unknown) edition of the Kaltklrtana of Ramaprasada Sen 
published by Isvar Chandra Gupta in 1833. C. C. 
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The Vedic and the Epic Krsna 

There IS some speculation regarding the identity of the epic Vasudevd' 
Krsna with the Krsna of RgVeda viii. 74, whom the Anukramnnl styles 
Krsna Ahgirasa, and with Krsna Dcvakl-putra, who is described as the pupil 
of Ghora Ahgirasa in the Chdndogya-U fanisad (iii. 17. 6); and it has been 
suggested that a tradition exists, from the time of the RgVeda and the 
Chandogya^Upanisad, of Vasudeva-Krsna as a Vedic seer or teacher. This 
speculation is necessitated by the fact that two important features of 
Vasudeva-Krsna emerge in the Epic, namely, Krsna as the not-ov'erscrupu- 
loLis tribal chief, and Krsna as the deified philosophical and religious teacher; 
and it is felt that the two features should be reconciled. It has been 
suggested that these figures belong to different cycles of legend. Some 
scholars have even gone to the length pf separating these two aspects of 
Krsna, although there is no conclusive evidence or tradition for this pro- 
cedure in the Epic itself. We have R. G. Bhandarkar’s suggestion, accepted 
by Grierson and Garbc, but rejected by Hopkins and Keith, that 
Vasudeva-Krsna was originally a local or tribal chief who was 
deified, or a legendary saint of the Vrsn^fctvatas whom he taught 
a monotheistic religion, that he lived in the 6th c^tury B.C., if not earlier, 
that originally he was quite different from the Krsna of whom a tradit on 
is supposed to exist from the time of the RgVeda and the Chandogya- 
Upanisad as a seer or teacher, that Vasudeva became identified with Visnu 
earlier than with Krsna, and that his legends came to be mixed up; but it 
must be said that these facile, though attractive, conjectures are not proved. 
Some scholars have even maintained that Vasudeva-Krsna did not figure 
at all in the original Epic, but was introduced later, perhaps to justify the 
action of the Pandavas; but this is also an unproved hypothesis of the same 
type. The existence of cycles of legend in an epic like the Mahahharata is 
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indeed not denied, but the assumption of two or several Krsnas is based 
upon the further a priori assumption that the Krsna-legcnd in the Bpic 
must be analysed into several groups,, and that each of these groups was origi- 
nally concerned with different persons of the same name, but was subsc- 
cjucntly mixed up to form one mass round one personality. Whatever 
plausibility these assumptions may possess, there is, unfortunately, nothing 
conclusive in the Epic itself, nor in the previous literature, to warrant such 
a complacent splitting up of the existing data. 

It is noteworthy that the identity of the Vcdic Krsna with the Epic 
Krsna is not at all supported by the Puranic tradition. We have no descrip- 
tion, either in the Epic or in the Purana, of Krsna as a seer of Vcdic 
Mantras or as a pupil of an Upanisadic seer. In the Puranic tradition the 
name of Vasudeva-Krsna’s teacher is given as Kasya SamdTpani of Avanti, 
and that of his initiator as Garga. As a Krsna, father of Visvakaya, is 
mentioned in RgVeda i. ii6. 23 and i. 117. 7, and a Kpsna Harita in 
Aitarcya Aranyaka, iii. 2. 6, it is clear that Krsna is not an uncommon non- 
divine name; but the attempts to connect or identify these Krsnas, pr 
to establish the tradition of a sage Krsna “from the time of the RgVcdic 
hymns to the time of the Chandogya Upanisad“, as R. G. Bhandarkar 
suggests, have not, so far, proved very successful. All that can be said 
without dogmatism is that there arc the Vcdic and Upanisadic Krsnas, on 
the one hand, and the Epic and Puranic Krsna, son of Vasudeva, on the 
other, but that the links which would connect or identify them beyond 
all doubt arc unfortunately missing. 

These missing links arc supposed to be furnished, however, in the 
case at least of Krsna of the ChandogyadJ panisad, by the fact that he is 
described therein as DevakT putra, and by the allegation that there is a close 
similarity between the , doctrines taught to Krsna Dcvakl-putra in the 
Llpanisad and the doctrines taught by Vasudeva-Krsna in the Bhagavad- 
glta. Although the possibility of accidental co ncidcnce of names is not 
altogether excluded, there can be no doubt that a very strong point, and 
perhaps the only strong point, of this view lies in the similarity of the des- 
cription Dcvakl-putra, as well as in the comparajtivc rarity of the name 
DevakT. But this one circumstance alone cannot be taken as conclusively 
supplying the means of connexion between the two Krsnas. For corro- 
boration, therefore, somewhat, doubtful similarity has been industriously 
discovered between the teachings of Ghora Ahgirasa to Krsna DevakT- 



putra and the teachngs of Vasudeva-Krsna to Arjuna. As this point lias 
bec^i argued in some detail/ it would be worth while to djscuss it here. 

In the Chandogya-Upanisad iii. 17. 6, Ghora Ahgirasa, who is described 
in fhe Kausltaki-Brahmana xxx, 6 as a priest of the Sun, teaches certain 
doctrines to Krsna, son of DevakT, of which the three main points are the 
following: (i) a mystic interpretat on of certa’n ceremonies comprised 'n 
the Vedic sacrifice as representing various functions of life, (ii) the efficacy 
of the practice of certain virtues, which arc declared to symbolise die 
Daksina or priest’s fee, an important element in the ritual; the virtues bein<; 
austerity (Tapas), liberality (Dana), straightforwardness (Arjava), non-injury 
(Ahimsa) and truthfulness (Satya-vacana), and (lii) the impirtance of fixing 
one’s last thoughts on three things, namely, the Indestructible (Aksita), 
the Unshaken (Acyuta) and the Essence of Life (Pranasainsita); and the 
whole* passage concludes with the citation of some Vedic Mantras in praise 
of the Sun. It is argued that these doctrines reappear in the Bhagavad-glta, 
and the coincidence of certain passages is held to be striking. In the Gita, 
there is symbolical interpretation of sacrifice; the virtues are also mentioned 
in xvi. 3; the importance of last thoughts is taught in viii. 5 and 10, wh'le 
the epithets Aksara, Acyuta etc. are also found; and lastly, the traditional 
communication of the original doctrines of the Gltd to Vivasvat or the sun- 
god is mentioned in iv. i. 

At first sight, these parallels appear striking enough to merit attention, 
but it is possible to make too much of them. It must be recognised that 
the teachings of Ghora Ahgirasa, even if he is a sun-worshipper, are clearly 
Upani.pdic. As the Gltd admittedly echoes some of the teachings of the 
Upaiiisads, and as some of its verses arc easily shown to be made up of 
tags from the Upanisads, such verbal and ^cr parallelisms are hardly 
surprising. The mystical interpretation of symbort sacrifice or symbolis ng 
of the Vedic ritual is not at all rare in the CTahmana, Aranyaka and 
Upanisad, and cannot be said to be exclusive to the teaching of Ghora 
Ahgirasa. The Bhagavad^glta probably borrows the idea from the general 
Brahmanic and 'Upani.pdic literature, but there is nothing to connect it 

I Hcmchandra RaychaiKlhuri, Early Hist, of the Vaisnava Sect, 2ncl. Ed., 
Calcutta University, 1936, pp. 79'83- See also L. D. Barnett, Hindu Gods and 
Heroes, London 1922, pp. 82 83, and in JRAS., 1929, pp. 123-29, USDS., V, 
1928-30, pp. 635-37. ^ill» Bhagavadgttd, (Oxford Univ. Press), 1928, 

pp. 5-6. 
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with the details of the particular iaterpretation given by Ghora Ahgirasa. 
Unless this can be shewn, the argument loses all its force. It is W(?ll' 
known that the Gita interpretation of sacrifice is somewhat different, for 
it not only symbolises the sacrifice but also attempts to sanctify it ,by 
its theistic theory of dcsirclcss Karman. Not much capital need also be 
made of the enumeration of particular virtues in the Gltd, for it occurs 
in a fairly comprehensive list of godlike qualities, and forms in no sense an 
exclusive mention of those stated by Ghora Angirasa. Nor is it a complete 
list of the outstanding virtues of the Bhagavata cult, even though it men- 
tions Ahimsa“ on which Barnett lays a stress greater than that found in 
the text itself, and argues from the prominence given to this virtue in the 
later development of Vaisnavism. Such lists occur also in other places in 
the Mahabharata, as well as in the Gita, in the descriptions of the 
ideal man from various points of view; and no definite deductiori can 
be made from such laudatory enumerations of more or less general and 
recognised virtues. Nothing is gained by connecting these well known 
virtues with the three (Dama, Tyaga and Apramada) mentioned in the 
Besnagar inscription, although the Apramada of the inscription is m ssing 
in Ghora’s exposition.'* The fact is also overlooked that the doctrine of 
Dama, Tyaga and Apramada is not unknown in other parts of the Epic, 
which parts have no palpable connexion with Bhagavatism; it occurs, for 
instance, in the Sanatsujata sub-parvan of the Udyoga.^ In the same way, 
the doctrine of last thoughts cannot be regarded as an essential doctrine 


2 See Mrinal Dasgupta in viii, 1932, pp. where the question 

of Ahiiiisa is discussed, and it is rightly concluded : “In tlic Bhagavadgita Aliiriisa 
is mentioned as a laudable- vi*',ac and as a sarmi tapas, bodily penance (x, 5; xiii, 
7; xiv, 2; xvii, 14); but it ’s out of the question that the Bhagavat sliould insist 
on this doctrine to Arjun\ on die battle-field. To the Gita-theoi'y of dcsia'Iess 
action, as well as of the immortality of the self, the distinction between injury ami 
non-injury in itself is immaterial. It is remarkable, therefore, that while AJiiihsa 
as a religious attitude is practically ignored in die Bhagavadgita, it is insisted upon 
in the Narayaniya both by legend and precept; and in this respect, later Vaisnava 
faiths follow the Narayaniya rule,” 

3 In spite of Barnett’s very ingenious interpretation {BSOS., v, p. 139), one 
fails to see in the triad of the inscription “a rude summary of the same principles 
as diat of the GUa!* 

4 Ed. Bhandarkar Instiuitc, Poona 1940, 5. 43. 14; Bombay fid. 5. 43. 22: 
damas tyaga' pramadas ca etesv amrtam ahitam. 
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of the Gtia, and the mention of Aksara, Acyuta etc, haully proves, any- 
thing. The present writer has already dealt with the next argument of the 
alleged connexion of Bhagavatisni with Sim worship," an argument which 
IS ev;;n less convincing; for no worship of the Sun is taught anywhere m 
the G7^i/and even admitting the influence of the solar cult, the alleged 
solar origin of Bhagavatisni is an extremely doubtful proposition. 

Barnett admits that the particular parallels mentioned above are not 
very close, but he lays stress on their collective significance. On this iheit* 
is room for reasonable difference of impression; but it would be surely loo 
mucli to maintain, as Hemchandra Raychaudhuri does, that the doctrines 
taught by Ghora Angirasa ‘‘formed the kernel of the poem known as the 
Bf)agavad^ta\ and build an entire edifice of hypothesis on sucli scanty 
and precarious materials as detailed above. It must not be forgotten that 
the parallels in question do not at all form the cardinal or essential tloctrines 
of the Gita, far less its summa theologiac\ as they avowedly do in tlie case* 
of Ghora Angirasa’s teacliing; and their indebtedness or otherwise, and 
evqn their omission, in the Glia would not materially aflcct the substance 
of the work. 

S. K. Dr 


5 In BSOS., vi, pi. i93i» pp* 669-72. 
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IL Modern Period 

In the narrative of Kalhana, the modern or the historical period dawns 
with the rise of the Karkota dynasty in the early part of the yth 
century A.D. (Book IV), and comes into full bloom with the advent 
of the Utpala dynasty in A.D. (Book V). Of the Karkota kings, 

Durlabhavardhana, Pratapaditya II, Lalitaditya and Jayapida (Vinayaditya) 
arc known from their coins (Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 38; 
V. A. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, p. 268; R. C. Kak, 
Handbook to the Archaeological and Numismatic Sections of the Sir Prataf 
Singh Museum, Srinagar, p. 133; J.A.S.B., Numismatic Supplement, 
pp. N. 7-8). The kings CandrapTda, Lalitaditya (Muktaplda), and 
probably also Durlabhavardhana are mentioned in the valuable Chinese 
annals. King Cippata jayapida (otherwise called Brhaspati) is mentoined as 
his patron by the poet Rajanaka Ratnakara in his Haravijaya poem. By 
checking Kalhana’s dates for CandrapTda and Muktaplda with those 
from the Chinese annals and by considering Kalhana’s account 
of the synchronism of the poet Ratnakara with King Avantivarman 
of the Utpala dynasty, Stein, (I, IntrocL pp. 67, 96) has found 
!t necessary to rectify Kalhana’s chronology with the addition of 
twenty-five years. The above correction necessarily applies to Kalhana’s first 
recorded precise date, namely 3889 Laukika Era (813-14 A.D.) for the death 
of Cippatajayapida above-mentioned. How much truth and fiction are 
mingled in this part of Kalhana’s narrative is best illustrated by his long and 
detailed account of the ^. gn of King Lalitaditya Muktaplda. Of the series 
of conquests attributed Ij this greatest of the ancient Kashmirian kings, some 
are rendered certain not only by intrinsic probability, but also by the 
external evidence. Thus we may well believe with the chronicler that the 
king extended his authority over the lower hills to the north of the Punjab 
comprisii^ Jalamdhara and Lohara and probably also a few Sahi principalities 
along the upper course of the Indus. The account of the defeat of Yaso- 
varman of Kanauj, the patron of Bhavabhuti and Vakpatiraja, may be 


* Continued from vol. XVIII, p. 207. 
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equally based on fact. Equally historical may be the account of Lalitiiditya’s 
victctries over the Tuhkharas (Turks of Badakhshan and the Upper Oxus 
valley), the Bhautos or Tibetans (against whom the Kashmirian king is 
known from Chinese annals to have sought the support of the Emperor), 
and lastly the Daradas (or Dards still inhabiting the mountainous regions 
immediately to the north and north-east of Kashmir). On the other hand the 
author’s description of his hero’s victorious march throughout the whole of 
India from Gauda and Kalinga in the east along the sea-shore of Karnata, the 
KaverT, Malaya and the islands of the southern Ocean and thence to Dvaraka 
and Avanti in the west, may be safely dismissed as a repetition of the 
conventional accounts of digvijaya of great Indian kings given by the other 
poets. Equally unhistorical are the hero’s alleged victories over the Uttara- 
kurus (“the hyperborean paradise” of the Indian Epics) and the StrTrajya 
(“the kind of the ama/ons”) in the north. [Kalhana’s description of Lalita- 
ditya’s digvijaya is vague enough, but Stein is hardly correct when 
he complains, (Introd. p. 50), of the absence of “all historical details” 
in^ the Chronicle. Kalhana at any rate mentions among Lahtaditya’s 
adversaries a Karnata princess Ratta who ruled “like Durga” over 
Daksinapatha and is specially praised for making the roads over the* 
Vindhyas evidently on her northern frontier “adequate and free from ohs' 
tacles.” It is difficult to understand why Stein (Bk. IV, 153^ following 
Wilson) suggested the identification of the Vindliyas here mentioned 
with the Eastern Ghats]. After this it is no wonder that Kalhana 
should in all seriousness reproduce some of the popular legends which had 
gathered around this King Arthur or Emperor Charlemagne of Kashmirian 
history, including a legend (IV, 277-306) which Alheruni tells of king 
Kaniska. More romantic even than the above is K.tUiana’s picture (IV, 402 ff.) 
of JayapTda, Lahtaditya’s grandson and almost as gi\t a hero of Kashmirian 
popular legend. Based probably on genuine tradition is a notice of his 
patronage of the grammarian Ksira (Ksirasvamin), Udbhata (author of a well- 
known Alamkara work), Damodaragupta, (author of the Kfittanlmata) and 
Vamana. Probably as authentic is the account of JayapTda’s revival of 
Mahabhasya studies in his own country, and his foundation of Jayapura as 
a new capital. The lurid picture of JayapTda’s tyranny in his later years and 
the strong Brahmanical reaction following therefrom bears the stamp of 
truth. On the other hand the stories of the heroi’s wanderings in the land 
of an imaginary king of Pundravardhana and of his wars with a king of 
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Nepal and one of “the eastern regions’* otherwise unknown to history as well 
as of his conquest of “the land of the Amazons*’ have no preten^te to 
historical truth. [For a full critical account of the Kings of the Fourth Book 
sec Stem, I, Introcl. pp. 87-^ and the references there given] . ^ 

From the time of Avantivarman (885/6-883 A.D.), founder of the 
Utpala dynasty, Kalhana gives for each reign the initial and closing dates 
recorded in years, months and days of the Laukika era which, as Biihler was 
the first to show, began in Kali Samvat 25 expired, i.c. 3076-75 B.C. 
The accuracy of these dates has not yet been disproved by independent 
evidence. Again, the series of successive kings from Sanikaravarman, son of 
Avantivarman, onwards is corroborated by the unimpeachable evidence of 
coins. It has therefore been rightly concluded (Stein, I, Introduction , p. 57) 
that the truly historical period of Kashmirian history begins with the Utpala 
dynasty above-mentioned. That the tendency to embellish the historical 
narrative with poetical hyperbole persisted even to these times may be judged 
from Kalhana’s record (V, 136-155) of Sanikaravarman’s foreign expeditions. 
These were undertaken, if we arc to believe the Chronicler, to revive 
the tradition of “conquest of the world.” The king, we are told, issued 
from “the Gate” of Kashmir with nine lakhs of foot-soldiers, although “the 
country had through the action of time become reduced in population and 
wealth.” From the Chronicler’s subsequent description it follows that the 
king’s warlike operations were confined to the lower hills north of the Punjab 
and were attended wuh slight success (Ct. Stein, 1, InUod.y p. 99). For the 
half-century preceding his own times, Kalhana’s narrative has the advantage 
of drawing upon the statements of eye-witnesses. Referring to the execu- 
tion of four young princes by king Harsa Kalhana quotes (VII, 1066) the 
impressions of aged men hi his own time who “let flow showers of tears while 
relating their story”. Xn connection with the same reign he quotes (VII, 
1123-24) verses sung by wandering poets {kaviedranas) ridiculing the folly 
of the king in seeking the hand of the queen of Vikramaditya VI Calukya. 
Kalhana’s minute account of the last years of Harsa’ s reign must have been 
largely based on the statements of contemporaries like his own father Can- 
paka who held the high office of ‘lord of the gate’ at the time and a cook 
who was the sole surviving eye-witness of the tragedy of the king’s death. 
(Cf. Stein I, Introd,, p. 73. Coming to tse reign of Bhiksacara, Kalhana 
quotes (VIII, 917) the evidcnctf of eye-witnesses about the valour of the 
king’s rival Sussala in “the wonderful battle” near Parnotsa. 
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' It will be seen from the above that not to speak of the ancient times, 
th% historical period alone in Kalhana’s chronicle extends over 
five centuries. Kalhana justifies the claim that he makes in one 
of , his introductory verses (I, 21) of writing a well-arranged work. 

The Rafata ranging in fact, is divided into e.ght tarangas (“waves”), of very 
unequal size it is true, each dealing with a single dynasty or a pair ol 
them. Thus Book I consisting of 373 verses deals with the reigns of the “lost” 
fifty-two kings and their immediate successors of the GonandTya dynasty. 
Book II (17 1 verses) is concerned with some isolated reigns. In Book III 
(530 verses) we have an account of the restored GonandTya dynasty. Book 
IV (720 verses) is occupied with the Karkota dynasty and Book V (qcS^ 
verses) with the Utpala dynasty. Book VI (368 verses) has for its theme 
the dynasties of Yasaskara and Parvagupta. Book VII (1732 verses) is con- 
cerned with the first Lohara dynasty and Book VIII (3449 verses), the Iasi 
and the longest of all, deals with the second Lohara dynasty down to rlic 
Chronicler’s own time. (See the excellent chronological and genealogical 
tables in Stem, 1 , lntro(h 4 ction, pji. 134-145). 


Political history, court scandals etc. 

As a historical composition, the “River of Kings” js not confined in 
its scope to what is called political history, but is a work of varied contents. 
Lspecially in the last two Books which deal with recent and contemporary 
history the author gives us, as is natural under the circumstances, vivid 
accounts of the royal court including details of the royal family, the 
successive appointments to the principal administrative ollices as well as 
court intrigues and scandals. As regards the^ast point, we inay mention 
that revolting stories of debauchery are recordedW a number of evil Kings 
such as Cakravarnian (V, 392(1.), Ksemagupta ^I, i58ff.), and Kalasa 
(VII, 29211.). What is quite extraordinary is that lapses from the Brahma 
nical moral or social code arc industriously reported even of admittedly 
able rulers like Queen Didda (VI, 189, ibid., 321-22) and king Yasaskara 
(VI, bqff.), as well as of other characters who did not play any important 
part on the historical stage. These facts would seem to illustrate the 
completeness — unapproached by the chronicles of any other jxirt of India 
with which* the pictures of court life have been handed down by the 
Kashmir Chronicle. We may further take them ti) illustrate the freedom 
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which .the authors of historical Kavyas, could if tliey chose, enjoy in 
recording the uglier aspects of their heroes' characters. 


Administration 

The Rajatarangini, however, is far from being a mere Court-Gazetteer. 
With his father occupying a high office (that of ‘Lord of the Gate’) under 
King Harsa, Kalhana could not but feel interested in the past and present 
administration of his native land. In hs First Book (I, 118-120) we find him 
making a notable attempt to trace the development of administrative. institu- 
tions in his home-land in the dim past. Even before Jalauka (one of the 52 
‘lost’ kings) when the kingdom according to the chronicler, had not attained 
its proper development in wealth, judicial administration (yyavahdra) and 
the like, it was reputed to have possessed a staff of seven officials. Ifhcsc 
were the Dharmadhyaksa (Judge), the Dhanddhyaksa (Revenue Super- 
intendent), the Kosddhyaksa (Treasurer), the Camiipati (Army Com- 
mander), the Data (Envoy), the Purohita (Chaplain) and the DaivajnA 
(Astrologer). Jalauka who is credited with clearing the land of Mlecchas 
and settling people of the four castes from Kanyakubja and other conquered 
countrries, is said to have created eighteen offices ‘in accordance with tradi- 
tional usage.’ Coming to historical times, Kalhana ascribes (IV, 141-43) 
a further expansion of the official organisation to Lahtaditya who is said 
to have created by the side of the eighteen older offices the five new offices 
(or rather titles) beginning with the word ‘the Great’. These were the 
posts called mahdpratlhdra, mahdsarndhtvigraha, mahdsvasdla, mahdbhdndd- 
gdra and mahdsddhanabhdga. Furthef evidence of the complex bureaucratic 
organisation is found in c^hexion with the author’s incidental references 
to a number of admi|^strative posts in later times. Some of these 
offices like those of the Nagarddhikrta or Nagarddhipa (City Prefect), 
the Pratthdra (Chamberlain), the Dandandyaka (Prefect of Police.?) and the 
Rdjasthdnlya (Chief Justice?) had their counterparts in other parts of India. 
Common to both also was the office of Aksapatala (Accounts Office), 
though the Ekahgas of the Rdjatarangim, forming a kind of military police 
attached to the same are not traceable elsewhere. Other offices like those 
of the Padagra (apparently concerned with the collection of the revenue), 
the Dvdrapati (Lord of the Gate, i.e, commander of the frontier passes), 
the Mandalesa (Governor), the Kampanesa (Commander-in-chief) and the 
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Sarvadhikarin (Prime Minister) seem more or less to be peculiar to Kashmir. 
(For references, see Stein II, Index s.v.). 

As regards the branches of administration, we find a number of rulers 
in Kalhnna’s long record of kings and dynasties being credited with a 
high sense of justice and exceptional sagacity in the decision of difficult 
law-suits. Kalhana delights in telling anecdotes of these rulers, which no 
doubt were sufficiently impressive to be handed down to his own times by 
authent'c tradition. To confine ourselves to the historical period, wc may 
begin with the anecdote (IV, 55 ff.) of king CandrapTda and the tanner, 
which illustrates the former’s anxiety to do justice to the meanest of his 
subjects. In the course of this story the king is made to utter the following 
noble words illustrative of the author’s sense of his personality. “If we, who 
are’tojook after right and wrong, do unlawful acts, who should proceed by 
the right path?” The same king’s desire to do justice even at the risk of 
his life is illustrated by the following anecdote (IV, 82 ff.) of a Brahman 
wife bereft of her husband by the witchcraft of an envious Brahman and 
seeking redress from the ruler. Of the Brahman king Yasaskara (939-948 
A.D.) two stories arc told (VI, 14 ff.) illustrative of his Solomon -1 kc wisdom 
in the decision of difficult law-suits. Even of so recent a king as Uccala 
(iioi-iiii A.D.) Kalhana records (VIII, 123 ff.) a similar judgment in a 
difficult suit between a depositor and a fraudulent merchant. On the other 
hand Kalhana had only too many occasions, as we shall see presently, to 
refer to the violations of justice by evil rulers. 

In the course of the long and detailed narrative of the history of his 
native land Kalhana from time to time throws light upon the administra- 
tion of the finances. Of the seven offices which, according to Kalhana’s 
authorities, existed even before king Jalauka, twcYwcrc certainly concerned 
with revenue administration. These were the offi^ of the Dhanddhyaksa 
and the Kosddhyaksa above-mentioned. Of the four new offices said to have 
been created by Lalitaditya, one viz., tlie Mahdbhdnddgdra (Superintendent 
of the royal store-house) was evidently charged with collection of the royal 
revenue. Probably the first authentic fact in the revenue history 
of Kashmir is the reference (IV, 620 ff.) to the cruel exactions (including 
the appropriation of the whole harvest for three years and con- 
fiscation of the Agrahdras of Brahmans) perpetrated by Jayapida who was, 
according to Kalhana, the first Kashmirian king to be ruled by the Kayasthas 
(officials).- We find also in the same reign the earliest reference (IV, 589) to the 
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creation of special funds [Ganjas) for which separate rcv^enues were assigned 
and which were worked by separate officers. A later king, Samkaravarman 
(883'902 A.D.), according to Kalhana QJ, 167), established two revenue 
offices namely the Auapattbhaga (‘the share of the lord of the marlict*) and 
the GrhakHya (‘domestic affairs’). The former evidently was entrusted 
with the collection of the royal market dues, which can be traced back to 
the Arthasdstra. The latter, which was in charge of one treasurer and five 
secretaries (V, 177), was entrusted with raising the revenue, as later references 
(V, 176; VII, 1428 etc.) indicate, from manipulation of weights and 
measures, from fines on villagers, from fees levied on domestic occasions and 
so forth, ^ainkaravarman’s exactions extended (V, 167-176) to spoliations 
r>f temple-properties and tcmple-cor|X)rations [parsacl) as well as systematic 
levy- of forced labour and other imposts from the villagers. As the 
author ‘ ruefully complains (V, 179-181), the result of the king’s measures 
was that the Kayasthas (officials), ‘those sons of slaves’, alone rose in power, 
while the learned lost all respect and the kings their royal dignity. Thus, 
as the author writes severely in his concluding judgment (V, 178), 
“This foolish [ ruler J accepted | residence in] hell for himself, in order to 
benefit by his sinful acts future kings or the functionaries.” Coming to 
later reigns, Kalhana refers (VI, 136) to financial exactions under king 
Parvagupta (949-950 A.D.). During the regency of Queen Didda a low- 
born upstart holding the office of head of the treasury created a new 
revenue office and certain new imposts (VI, 266). A later king, 
Saiiigramaraja (1003-1028 A.D.) is spoken of (VII, no) as fleecing his sub- 
jects. King Ananta (1028-1063 A.D.) is mentioned (Vll, 144, 147, 189-94) 
not only as wasting hks revenues on his favourites but also as planning the 
sacrilegious destruction divine images. In the same reign a wicked 
minister is said (VII, 2<^3) to have introduced an impost of 1/12 while b’s 
good successor is said (VII, 211-212) to have abolished the royal privilege of 
marking the gold according to cjuality and price in order to remove the 
chance of oppression by later kings. King Kalasa (1063-1089 A.D.), 
Ananta’s son and successor, is mentioned (VII, 367) as raising a loan from 
rich persons, when marching against his father. Among Kalasa’s wicked 
acts immediately before his death are mentioned (VII, 696-97) h s sacrile- 
gious destruction of some divine images and confiscation of properties of 
those who died without issue. These exact’ons were out-done by Kalasa’s 
son Harsa (1089-1101 A.D.) who carried out a wholesale spoliat'on of 
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tcmplc-propertics as well as dehlcment and destruction of divine linages, 
and* thus earned for himself the epithet of ‘the Turuska’ (VII, 1095). In 
connection with these exactions the tyrant is said (VII, 1091; 1103-04) 
hav(? created a number of new offices like those of the Devotpatananayaka 
(prefect for the overthrow of divine images) and the Arthandyaka (prefect 
of property). In the reign of Kalhana’s contemporary king Jayasunha an 
unruly Ddmara is said (VIII, 2010) to have, after imprisoning the king’s 
officers, ‘collected the customs at the watch-station and had his own name 
stamped in red lead on the wares as if he were the king’. This illustrates 
a method of receiving payment of tolls which has its antecedent in Kauplya’s 
Arthasastra. Reference is made (VIII, 1428) in the same reign to exactions 
of taxes on various auspicious occasions. (On the above cf. the present 
writer’s Hindu Revenue System, pp. 249-252). 

An interesting sidelight is thrown by Kalhana on mimic pal adminis- 
tration in his own time. To the credit of a bravo wlm had earned the 
office of City Prefect by a }X)litical murder at the king’s bidding, Knlliana 
records (VIII, 3334 ff.) that this officer first remedied the long-standing 
abuses such as the disuse of cash in commercial transactions and the imposi- 
tion of fines on householders for moral lapses of married women. But 
afterwards the same official punished many persons on the plea that they had 
received dancing girls in their households as married w ves. 

A unique interest belongs to the enlightened reign of Avantivarman 
(855/6-883 A.D.) because of the extensive drainage and irng.ition works 
constructed ’ under the king’s orders by an officer of untutored genius called 
Suyya. The land of Kashmir, says the chronicler in iiuroducing his account 
(V, 84-121), was always liable to devastating floods of the Mahapadma 
(Volur) lake and the many streams. Voluntcet>^ his services for preven- 
ting this calamity, Suyya by a very simple t^t ingenious contr vance 
deepened the bed of the Vitasta (Jhelam) at its two ends (the village 
Nandaka in Madavarajya and the gorge Yaksadara or ‘the demon’s cleft’ 
in Kramarajya), cleaned the river-bed at its bottom after constructing a 
temporary stone dam, constructed new beds for the river at all threatened 
points and built protective stone embankments for seven yojanas (nearly 
42 miles) along the river bank (apparently up its course above the Volur 
lake). (See Steins notes on V, 85; 87; 103). With his usual topographic 
accuracy Kalhana tells us how Suyya in the course of these operations 
shifted the junction of the Vitasta and the Sindhu from its old to its 
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existing position. On the land raised from the water by Suyya’s efforts 
he founded many villages protected by circular dykes. These measlires 
were followed up by the construction of extensive irrigation-works according 
to strictly technical processes described by the chronicler. Well ipight: the 
enthusiastic author, steeped in Brahmanical lore, appraise Suyya’s achieve- 
ment in a single birth as equalling that of the God Visnu in his four 
incarnations of Varfiha, Parasurama, Ramacandra and Krsjaa. With his 
usual appreciation of concrete facts the author concludes by quoting the 
resulting fall in the price of rice, the staple produce of the valley. Formerly 
the average price of one khm of rice was 200 ctinnaras in good years and 
as high as 1050 ctinnaras in times of famine. But it was reduced to 36 
dlnnaras after Suyya’s changes. 


• Pious iounclations and buildings of cities 

With characteristic antiquarian zeal Kaiiiana records from the earliest 
times (those of the lost 52 kings) down to his own time innumerable foun- 
dations of temples and the like by pious kings, queens, ministers and other 
officials and their wives. While the oldest references probably rest on 
popular tradition alone, those from the Karkota dynasty onwards have 
undoubtedly a historical basis. In one interesting passage (VIII, 2414) 
Kalhana singles out Didda among queens and Sussala (wife of Jayasimha’s 
minister Rilhana) among ministers’ wives as occupying the foremost rank 
for their numerous religious foundations. Foremost among the builders of 
towns and their shrines are the kings Pravarasena II (2nd half of the 6th 
century), Lalitaditya (isc half of the 8th century) and Avantivarman (855/6 
— 883 A.D.). The first credited with the construction of Pravarapura 
(on the site of modern XrTnagar) with its shrines of Visnu Jayasvaniin and 
Siva Pravaresvara. The second built the magnificent Martanda temple 
and the great city of Parihasapura with its splendid temples of Visnu 
Muktakesava, Parihasakesava and Govardhanadhara as well as the equally 
famous Buddhist Rajavihara and the colossal Buddha image. Tlie third built 
the city of Avantipura with its temples of Visnu Avantisvamin and Siva 
Avantlsvara, (For full archaeological notes on the above see the references 
quoted in Stem, I, Introd. pp. 84"85> ^2, qy. Sec also Ann» Rep, 

1^14-15, 1916-17, and Ram Chandra Kak, The Ancient Monuments of 

Kashmir^ London 1933 ' PP* ^^8-25, i 3 ^‘' 35 * ^ 4 ^ 49 )* 
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Charitable endowments 
Connected with the above arc Kalhnna's references to the creation of 
charitable endowments of various sorts by a number of royal and other 
donors. From the time of the lost 52 kings onwards Kalliana records 
numerous instances of the grant of agra haras and mat has (hospices) l)y the 
kings, queenSj high officials and their wives and so forth (bor references see 
Stem, II, Index s,v. agrahdra and matha). As regards other endowments 
of a similar nature, kmg Narcndraditya I (Khinkhila) is said (I, 347) to have 
founded a permanent endowment (aksayml) for the feeding of Brahmain. 
Of the samtly queen of Tunjina I we are told (II, 58) that she established 
a hospice {sattra) where multitudes of indigent people coming from all 
parts receive food even at the present day’. A later king, Ranaditya I, is 
said (III, 461) to have established a hospital (arogyasala) tor the liealing of 
sick people. Coming to historical times, a minister of king Jayajwda is 
mentioned (IV, 494) as the author of a charity foundation {hhaktasala) 
while the ‘foremost Kayastha’ of king Anaiita's time is said (Vll, 149) to have 
built a matha for the blind (andhamatha). King Yasaskara is credited (VI, 87) 
with the foundation of a matha “for students from Aryadesa who were 
devoting themselves to the acquisition of knowledge.’' Among the 
greedy and oppressive officials of king Sussala’s reign Kalhana singles out 
(VIII, 570-71) a Kayastha who created a permanent endowment for the 
distribution of food (avicchinnasattra) giving relief to famine-stricken people 
from various foreign lands. Of the minister Rdhana’s wde Sussala above- 
mentioned wc arc told (VIII, 2416) that she constructed all kinds of pious 
works such as water- wheels, wells and halls for students. 

It speaks much for Kalhana’s honesty as a historian that he faithfully 
records the pious foundations of admittedly bad r dt'ts and ministers. To 
take one conspicuous instance, he mentions, thougl^as an example of the 
inscrutability of the human mmd, the foundation of a Saiva shr nc by 
Mihirakula, a monster of cruelty. From the latter’s tainted hands wc arc told 
(I, 305-7) agraharas were received by Brahmans from Gandhara “resembling 
himself in their habits and verily themselves the lowest of the twicc-born’h 
As tlie instance just quoted shows, Kalhana has no praise for pious acts 
proceeding from such tainted sources. Especially bitter is his denunciation of 
those evil ruler.-j of the ‘modern’ period who despoiled foundations of pre- 
vious kings for benefiting their *own. Thus in denouncing the tyrant 
Samkaravarman for building his town out of the spoils of Lalitaditya’s 
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capital of Parihilsnpura, he speaks (V, i6o) with bitter satire of the ‘poets 
and kings of these modern times’ who ‘augment their own work by plurfder- 
ing the poems or the property of others.’ Describing the erection of a 
5 aiva temple by Ksemagupta out of the spoils of a famous ^Buddhist 
Vi hard and other decayed temples, Kalhana comments severely (VI, 174) 
upon the folly of those who feel elated in robbing the property of others 
blit are ignorant of the same fate overtaking their own constructions. 
When speaking of the pious foundation of a prince of his own time, 
Kalhana says with bitter irony (VIII, 3351), “This pure-minded man, though 
he was one of our time, did not proceed to plunder other foundations and 
to make grants of the property of poor people.” On the other hand 
Kalhana expresses (VII, 122) his appreciation of the good sense of Samgrama- 
raja who did not establish even a drinking-place on the ground that ‘the 
wealth he owned was unlawfully acquired.* 

References to scholars and poets 

As a scholar and poet, it was c[uitc natural for Kalhana to be interested 
in the growth of learning in his land and the lives and fortunes of his 
fellow-poets. According to a tradition recorded by him (I, 176) Candra- 
gomin and other scholars acting under the orders of king Abhimanyu I 
(one of the lost kings) revived the study of the Mahabhasya which had 
(alien into disuse through the absence of teachers and texts. (The above 
follows the reading and translation of Stein in preference to those of 
Kielhorn 1 /L^ V, 107). A similar claim is made (IV, 488) evidently on 
more authentic grounds on behalf of king JayapTda. Turning to another 
point, we find Kalhana mentioning (II, 16) a great poet Candaka, the author 
of a remarkable but ^iiiamcd piny, as being the contemporary of king 
Tiinjina I. Coming toZhe historical period, king Jayapida is sa d (IV, 48^ If.) 
to have achieved enduring fame for his scholarship, while he is said to have 
bestowed his patronage upon the grammarian Ksira (probably identical with 
the well-known Amarakose commentator), the Bhatta Udbhata (author of 
the famous Alamkdrasdstra) and the poet Damodaragupta (described as 
the author of the KnUanlmata). King Avantivarman is praised (V, 33 ff.) 
for his patronage of the poets Anandavardhana (author of the well-known 
work called the Dhvanyalokn) and Ratnakara (known to be the author of 
the Haravijaya poem). The brilliant and accomplished Harsa in the early 
and glorio\is part of his reign is said (VII, 934-37) to have been such a 
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lavish patron of scholars that Bilhana, the Kashmirian poet, enjoining high 
favour of the contemporary Calukya king Vikramaditya VI thought even his 
great splendour a deception. On the other hand Kalhnna has too much 
honesty to omit mentioning a number of wicked kings who earned infamy 
by ignoring men of letters. Under the tyrant Samkaravarman, we arc told, 
(V, 204-206) poets like Bhallata had to lead the meanest existence while a 
load-carrier drew a pay of 2000 dtnnaras. As the clironiclcr exclaims in 
indignant language, this boorish king ‘who did not speak the language of 
the gods but used vulgar speech fit for drunkards’ proved by his act his 
descent from a family of spirit-distillers. 

Military affairs 

Nothing in the Rajataranginl is more surprising than Kalhana\ 
accurate* and minute descriptions of military operations forming a con- 
siderable portion of the troubled history of Kashmir during later times. 
Again and again the author gives details of tiic routes of armies (including 
the distances and the seasons) which Stein’s industrious research has 
proved to fit in exactly with facts. What, however, constitutes his unique 
merit among the authors of historical Kavyas is that he gives technical 
details of the marches, battles and sieges befitting a truly military 
historian. To take a few instances, Kalhana strongly criticises (VII, 48 fl.) 
through the mouth of ‘the illustrious $ahi Tnlocanapala’ (of the Hindu 
Sahiya dynasty) the rashness and incompetence of his Kashmirian ally 
Tunga (the minister of king SamgramarSja) in the fight against ‘Hammlra’ 
‘the leader of the Tiiruska army’ (i.e. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazn.a). 
Noticing that Tunga ‘gave no thought to night-watches, the posting of 
scouts, to military exercises and other (preparations) proper for an attack’, 
the Sahi urged him, but in vain, to take up his pi1|Ltion on the scarp of a 
hill till he had become familiar with ‘the Turuska \i^arfare.’ The rejec- 
tion of this wise advice led to the utter rout of the confederate host, 
with the result that it ‘brought about the descent of the Turuskas on 
the whqlc surface of the earth.’ Again, when speaking (VII, 968 ff.) of an 
expedition against the hill-state of Rajapurl in Harsa’s re gn, Kalhana care- 
fully notes how the royal army delayed on the route ‘fearing the heat of 
the Asadha month’, and he mentions how at last success followed from the 
royal commander’s ingenious contrivance of throwing burning arrows 
smeared with vegetable oil which made the enemy credit him with the 
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jmsc^sion of ‘the weapon of fire’. In connection with the siege of Srinagar 
by the rebellous Damaras in Sussala’s reign, Kalhana’s minute dcscrifition 
(VIII, 72^ If. with Stein’s notes) enables us to understand how the city 
was invested by different bodies of rebels from the south (on the bank of 
the Ksiptika stream), the north (by way of Amaresvara) and the east (on the 
Mahasant stream). The roads were kept in uproar with the troops march- 
ing out with music, with the return of the wounded, with the flight of 
routed soldiers and so forth. The king whose courageous defence of the 
capital is highly praised by the chronicler, personally arranged for the 
treatment of the wounded, and encouraged his troops with gift of ‘marching 
allowances, gratuities and medicines’. The rebels attacking from the cast, 
being no match for the king’s strong cavalry, marched by a narrow path 
along the embankment across the marshes lining the north of the (Dal) 
lake. “As they were strong in archers, they came off best in the ‘fight in 
the narrow embankment across the lake”. The king, disheartened by the 
treachery and mutiny of his troops and disaffection of his subjects, left the 
capital for the family stronghold of Lohara by a circuitous route wlpch 
Stein very aptly explains by a reference to the advanced season. The 
date of the king s flight is given as ‘the 6th day of the dark half of 
Margasiras in the year of the Laiikika era 4196’ (i.e. Nov. 13th, 1120 A.D.). 
Ecjually admirable is Kalhana’s detailed account (for which reference may 
be made to VIII, 1076 (f. along with Stem’s notes) of the fresh siege of 
Srinagar by the rebels in 1122 A.D., the year following Sussala’s restoration. 
Even more impressive is Kalhana’s account (VIII, 2505 ff.) of the siege 
and capture of the rebel stronghold of Sirahsila situated m a most 
inhospitable territory on the north-west frontier by king Jayasiniha’s forces 
in 1140 A.D. Not only is the site of the castle (cf. VIII, 2492) where it 
IS said to be situated /uetween the Sindhu river and the streams of the 
Madhumatl and the ^Vluktasrl) as well as the peculiar shape of its lull 
(cf. VIII, 2528 where it is said to be ‘narrow below where it projects into 
the stream and v’th a long stretched ridge’) described with the author’s 
usual accuracy, but also the physical and climatic conditions of the»country 
around arc clearly indicated (cf. VIII, 251011 where reference is made to its 
‘trees of darkness’ and its ‘terrible’ winter owing to the heavy snowfall). 
These data have enabled Stem to identify the site with the Ganes Ghati 
ridge situated on the Kisangahga about 2J/2 miles below the ancient shrine 
of Sar^da now called Sardi. Kalhana’s detailed account of the preparations 
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for the siege i*natlc hy the royal forces have hceii shown hy Stem in he in 
complete agreement with the physical and climatic conditions of the site* 
The ‘Lord of the Gate’ Udaya, as we learn from the chronicler, posted 
hims^‘lf at the Dranga or frontier watch- station, w^hich has been identified 
by vStein with the little village of the same name ‘situated on the direct 
route from the Uttar pargana to the Sarada Tlrtha (Sardi) on the Ki.yin- 
gahga’. Stem explains this by reference to tlie strategic importance of the 
village which, being the meeting place of several valleys extending down from 
the water-shed to the Kisanganga, forms an excellent position for preventing 
the enemy’s retreat into Kashmir proper. The other royal general Dhany*i 
built rows of wooden luits for the besieging forces on the Ixink of the Madhu 
matl. This step, according to Stem, was most necessary, as the Kisanganga 
valley has sufficient level ground only near ^ardi above which the laiul is 
almost lininhahitable for a considcrahlc distance, while the climate owng to 
the heavy rain and snowfall and the extensive forests and numerous neiglv 
Louring snowy peaks is even colder than what might l)e expectctl from its 
elevation of 6500 ft. above sea-level. The king, K*ilhana continues, sent 
liis generals immense supplies, a measure which, Stein says, was rendered 
necessary hy the inhospitable nature of the country around Sard). The 
means of transport was the same oppressive system ol forced labour which, 
as Stein observes, was used for the annual transport of stores for the Gilgii 
garrison until tlie building of the Gilgit road a few years before lus time. 
Though the royal troops bravely held their own for three or four months, 
they were unable to make any imptession, as they neglected to cut off the 
enemy’s food supplies. At length they were led by the direct orders ol 
the resolute king to lay a regular siege to the castle. Leaving his camp 
on the Madhuman bank, general Uhanya advanced to the main approach 
to the castle and built a continuous line of block^iuses whence at night 
he kept up fires burning so that ‘even an ant could not move about withoiu 
being noticed’. Dhanya further blocked the enemy’s access to the water by 
keeping boats constantly plying about on the river. Explaining these 
details with reference to the local topography, Stem says that the high 
ridge to the south of the castle which was its main approach and must 
have been occupied by Dhanya would enable him to cut off the enemy s 
supplies from the neighbouring hamlets and prevent all exits from the fort. 
Again, ( the keeping of boats (or rather rafts) for preventing access to the 
river which flows both to the north and west of the castic, ‘would be 
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practicable in the low water of the winter season when the siege took place 
by fastening rhe rafts to ropes fixed on the opposite river^bank nortfi of 
the castle’. In the result the rebel Damara leader was so much afflicted 
with privations of food and drink that he surrendered two of the* pre- 
tenders who had taken refuge with him to the royalists. The victorious 
general raised the siege and returned to the capital in triumph. (On the 
above, see Stein, II, Appendix, Note I: The Castle of Strahstla, and his 
notes on VIII, 2507, 2509-13, and 2583). 

Foreign relations 

Kalhana’s full and detailed narrative of reigns and dynasties throws 
valuable light from time to tune upon the foreign relations of the kingdom 
tl tiring the past centuries. It is indeed to be regretted that he is compleiely 
silent about the jKilitical power of Kashmir at the time of Hiiicn Tsang’s 
visit (c. 631^33 A.D.) probably during the reign of Diirlabhavardhana, 
when tile kingdom, according to the Chinese pilgrim, exercised sovereignty 
over all adjacent countries on the west and south down to the Punjab plains, 
(hot references see Stein I, IntrociucUon, p. 87). Making all allowance for 
Kalhana’s ex.iggcrations we may say that the Kashmirian power undoubtedly 
reached its height in the reign of Lalitaditya, who indeed is credited by the 
sluonicler (IV, 146 H.) with a victorious march all over India as well as exteii' 
sive coiujuests ol fabled lands on the west and north. The independent evi- 
dence of the Annals of the T’ang dynasty shows how Lalitaditya used both 
arms .ind dij)lomacy to curb the menace of the Tibetan power, for the Kash- 
mirian king claimed not only to have won repeated victories over h s northern 
neighbours and made common cause against them with a king of Central 
India, but also invited the help of a considerable Chinese force against the 
common enemy (See k Introduction, p. 91). On the other hand the 

author’s account of the foreign expeditions of JayapTda resolves itself, as 
Stein well observes (jntrodnetion, p. 95), into a mass of mere legendary anec- 
dotes. The expedition of Jsainkaravarman, inspire of Kalhana’s magniloquent 
description (IV, 136 ft.), appears from Ins own account to have been confined 
to the Southern hill-states and the adjoining Punjab plain and to have been 
attended with indiftereiit success. But it brought Kashmir at any rate into con- 
tact with the powerful Hindu SaliTya kingdom under its first king Lalliya 
Sahi. This contact was renewed in the reign of Gopalavarman (902-904 A.D.) 
when the powerful minister Prabhakaradeva (V, 232-33) vanquished the rebel- 
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lions 5 ahi of Udabhantlapura (i.c. Sanianta, the second ruler in 

AMberuni’s list) and bestowed the throne upon Toraniana-Karnaluka (i.c. 
Kamalu, the third kmir of Alberiini’s list). The traditional connection was 
renewed when BhTina Sahi, the next king of the dynasty, hatl his daughter's 
daughter Didcla married to king Ksemagupta and lie built a Vimiu temple 
in her adoptive country VI, 177-78. Again, when Tnlocaiiapala the last 
independent king of the dynasty sought the help of Saiiigraniaraja against 
the forces of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, the minister Tuhga marched out 
(VII, 47 ff.) with a large army but shared in the disastrous defeat which, 
to cjuote Kalhana's words, ‘brought about the descent of the Turuskas on 
the whole surface of the earth’ (VII, 70). Ordinarily, however, the poli- 
tical relations, friendly or hostile, of Kashmir were confined to the petty 
hilhstates on its frontiers. Among the more imjKiriant of such states weu 
the k'ingdoms of Kasthavata (modern Kistwar on the upper Chmab) and 
Campa (modern Chamba on the iippcT Ravi), the lull-states o( the Darva- 
bhisara (the lower and midde lulls between the China!) and the )heliim) 
mcliiding above all RajapurT (modern Rajauri) and Lohara (motlern Loharin 
on the north-west of Rajauri), the kingdom of Urasa (modern Ha/ara dis- 
trict between the Iheliim and the Indus), Daradadesa or the territory of 
the Darads on the upper KiMinganga, the tern tot y of the Bhauttas (or 
Tibetans) comprising as early as in Chinese tunes the tracts of Baltistan 
and Ladakh. Of these states RajapurT, no doubt bec.uise of its situation 
on the most direct route to the Punjab, was often brought into close rela 
tions with Kashmir. From the loth century onwards RajapurT was practi- 
cally an independent state, though the Kashmir rulers (as Kalhana tells 
us) frequently sent expeditions into the country. The adjoining lull 
state of Lohara was intimately connected with Kashmir from the I)egin 
ning of the iith century when a branch of its r^ing family ascended the 
Kashmir throne. Subsequently this branch succeeded also to Lohara which 
became the family stronghold of the Kashmirian kings and as such played 
a conspicuous part in the history of the kingdom. |On the above see 
Stein II, Memoir on the Ancient Geography of Kasrnh\ Ch. IV, S<'Ction L] 

T amine, flood and fire 

With his characteristic passion for facts Kalhana has several times 
recorded careful details of natural calamities tint overtook his native Lind 
in the past. Already in the reign of TunjTna I, one of the ancient kings. 
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we hear (ll, 17-54) of a great (amine winch was relieved by the noble- 
hearted king and Ins saintly queen. Coming down to the liistoncal period, 
Kalhana mentions (V, 270-78) a dreadful famine, resulting from a devastating 
Hood, to have taken place in 917-18 A.D. during the misrule of the tynint 
Partha and Ins wicked ministers. The chronicler viv dly illustrates the 
resulting rise in prices by saying that i khM of nee sold for 1000 ctinriarai. 
In the reign of Abhunanyu 1 (95^-972 A.D.) a great conflagration broke 
out at isrinagar, of which the extent is carefully noted by the chronicler 
(cf. VI, 190-191 where the fire is said to have started from near tht' 
Tuhgesv.ira market and spread as far as Bhiksuklparaka near the^ shrine 
of ViMiu Vardhanasvamin and destroyed tlie great buildings within the 
limits of ‘Velala’s measunng-l'ne’). A great famine caused, as before, by a 
flood swept over the country in 1099-1100 A.D. (VII, 1219 fT.), when king 
Harsa was (Oppressing his subjects and a plague was raging. The cuhiiila- 
live etfect of the (leople’s sufferings is well described by the author in the 
following words: ‘On this land which suffered wounds, as it were, of the 
king’s infliction theie fell also another series of calamities which were hke 
caustus thrown (on those wounds)' (VII, 1216). V/hat terrible havoc was 
uiused by this outbreak is illustrated by Kalhana with reference to the 
famine prices of some principal commodities. These are given as 500 
(IhinanLs lor i k’l)drl of rice, 1 Ltiniuua for 2 palds (i.e. as Stein calculates, 
9^)0 dlnnurni. for i Lhiirt) of grape juice and 6 cllnmira^ for i pala (i.e. 
according to Stein’s calculations 11,520 (tlnnaras lor 1 khan) of wool. ‘Of 
salt, pepper, assafoctida and other articles it was difficult even to hear the 
name.’ (On ilie above see Stem II, Appendix, Note H. The Term 
Dlnncird ami the AJonetary System of Kashmir, esp. pp. 525-26, Comparing 
these figures with the [)rices of Moslem times Stein proves the extraordinary 
cheapness of all indigences products in Kashmir not only in Hindu times 
hut for centuries thereafter). In ‘the terrible year of the Laukika era 4199’ 
I.e. 112^2^ A.D., when Sussala was besieged in Ins cap tal by the rebel- 
lious Damaras, a great fire was started by them which reduced the whole 
tilv to ashes. With his usual care Kalhana records the extent of this awful 
calamity (cf. VIII, 1169 and 1 171-72 where we are told that the fire 
started in the Kasthila quarter and then spread to Maksikasvamin and 
Indradevibhavana Vihara). This was followed by a terrible famine of 
which the effects are described by the chronicler with grim vividness (VIII, 
1206 ff.). 
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Miscellaneous afjam ’ * 

Kalhana’s interest in the past history of his native land is not conhnecl 

to the alfairs of finance and justice, pious constructions, peace and wai. 

An^on^ kinj^ Kalasa’s good acts during the latter parr o! his reign is men 
tinned (VII, (k)6) the king’s introduction of a taste (or choral songs 

{upangagita) and a careful selection of Icinale dances ‘as (usiomary in 
other lands’. The accoinjdishcd Harsa in the early part of his reign is 
said to have introduced into his court (VII, 921 fl.) gorgeous fashions ol 
dress and ornament and adopted a new coin-type borrowed from the gold 
coinage^ of Karnana. 

Military usurpation of powet 

In the course of his work Kalhana has occasion to describe the lerribh 
evils - of the usurpation of power by the military forces ol the Crown. 
For nearly 30 years (904-36 A.D.) an organised body of loot 

soldiers called Tantrins was so powerful as to make and unmake 
kings at their will in the fashion of the Praetorian Guard ol file 
Roman Empire in the early centuries of the Christian era. The kings who 
were in the service of the Tantrins ousted one another like village ollie-als 
by ofTenng greater and greater bribes. As the clnonicler writes (V, 266) 
with patriotic grief and shame, In this land, the rulers t)f wli ch had 
conquered Kiinyakubja and other (countries), the kings (now) maintained 
themselves bv iiivino; bills of exchange to the Tantrins”. It was during this 
period that the kingdom was overtaken by die severe famine of 917-18 A.D. 
to which reference has been made immediately above. The e.illou.s mddrer- 
ence .shown by the evil kmg and hi.s ministers is condemned (V, 278) by 
the chronicler in words of pathetic contrast with the good old time.s : “Tims 
demons of kings led to dc.struction at that tin-ic those subjects who had 
been dear to Tiihjlna jlj. CandrapTda and other potectors of tlie people . 
The scries of short inglorious reigns during th s time is compared hy the 
chronicler (V, 279) with ‘the Imhblcs produced in the water Isy a down- 
pour of rain on a dull day’. The evil lives of licentious (.lueens (V, 281-286) 
who competed for the favour of powerful ministers coinjileted the sombre 
picture. When at last the power of tire Tantrins was broken by a great 
victory won by king Cakravarman in 936 A.D., the chronicler could 
exultmgly .srfy (V, 338-40) that the victor had like a great snake destroyed 
those evil Tantrins who had like cruel snake-charmers reduced princes 
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‘deserving of respect, unapproachable and of great descent’ to' helplessness 
and had wantonly exposed them to public shame. 

Feudal anarchy 

A potent source of misrule in Kashmir in later times was the rise to 
power of the Damaras^ the landholding barons great and small. Already 
tiuring the reign of king Avantivarman, reference is made to a powerful 
member of this class who rendered himself obnoxious by plundering temple 
endowments and was deservedly put to death ui a summary fashion by 
the king’s faithful minister Silra. It was with the help of Damaras, as 
Kalhana informs us, that Cakravarman won hvs great victory over the 
Tantrins lo which reference has been made just now. From the accession 
of tlie Lohara dynasty in 1003 A.D. Kalhana’s narrative shows how the 
Damaras acquired such military and political influence as to become an 
unending danger to the royal authority. Harsa made a notable attempt 
to exterminaie this turbulent class, but the attempt cost him his throne and 
his life. The succeeding reigns down to Kalhana’s own tunc form almost 
continuous record of struggles between the central authority and the 
Damaras or else between the different sections of the Damaras themselves, 
that were aided by the rise of successive pretenders (On the above see 
Stein II, Appendix, Note G, The Damaras, where full references arc given. 
To Stein belongs the credit of first clearly explaining the meaning of 
Damara). We shall see later how Kalhana’s painful experience of the habi- 
tual lawlessness of the Damaras coloured his judgment on this class as a 
whole. 


Historical portraits 

In analysing the con^nts of Kalhana’s great work wc have resci-ved for 
consideration in the last place his remarkable series of character-sketches. 
In truth it may be said of Kalhana that he stands unique among the known 
authors of historical kavyas for the individuality of his historical portraits. 
From the commencement of the historical period and specially for his 
recent times the throng of characters — ^kings, queens, ministers and other 
officials, territorial nobles, courtiers, parasites, pretenders — that fills the stage 
in Kalhana’s narrative appear before us in the reality of their ordinary lives 
and experiences. Even the groups and classes of people like the Brahman 
assemblies and the priestly corporations, the native and foreign sold 'cry, the 
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merchants and oflicials, arc reproduced before our eyes with all their cliarac- 
tcriiftic weaknesses or strong points. We propose to illustrate this point by 
giving a brief retrospect of the period from the beginning of the Utpala 
dynasty onwards. Avantivarman, the founder of the dynasty, is presented 
before us as an able ruler generous towards his subjects (cf. V, 18 : The 
wise Avantivarman gave away the whole treasure in alms and allowed only 
the regal caurTs and parasol to remain of that splendour’), affectionate 
towards his relations and followers (cf. V, 42 : ‘Avantivarman who was 
free from jealousy granted permanent royal prerogatives to his uterine 
brothers ^and Sura and the latter s son’), lavish in his pious loiindations 
(V, 23 ff.). A pretty anecdote recorded about him (V, 17) proves him to 
be above royal conventions and formalities. The king was served with 
ctjual zeal and ability by his minister Sura (cf. V, 63 : ‘Such a king and 
such a* minister whose relations were never disfigured by the blemish of 
mutual hatred have not otherwise been seen or heard of’), who is praiscil 
(V, 33 ff.) for his patronage of learning and his pious foundations. An 
anecdote told of him illustrates his deep loyalty to the king and his strict 
justice awarded without resjK'ct for rank or personal relations. This relates 
to the story of his summary execution of a powerful Damara, his own 
favourite, who had roused the king’s displeasure by plunder of temple 
property. The chronicler tells a touching story (V, 43 and 124) relating 
how the king, although a Vaisna|j^i, acted as a Saiva out of deference to his 
.^aiva minister, but at the approach of death confessed with folded hands 
his V^iisnava faith to his minister. The illustrious Suyya who shed lustre on 
the reign by his construction of extensive drainage and imganon works 
IS fittingly praised by the chronicler for his uncanny skill (cf. • V, 102: 
‘He made the different streams, with their waves, which are like the 
quivering tongues of snakes, move about accordii^ to his will jir.t as a 
conjurer docs with the snakes’). He is also mentioned (V, 120) for his 
grant of a village called after his own name to the Brahmans. Sainkara- 
varman, son and successor of Avantivarman, at first won fame as a con- 
queror and builder, but afterwards turned into a cruel op[->rcssor of lus sub- 
jects. Great point is given to the author’s condemnation of the tyrant 
by an imaginary remonstrance put into the mouth of the noble-hearted 
Prince Gopalavarman to which the king replies in a brutally cynical speech 
ending with the words : ‘You yourself should grant me to-day tins one 
boon. May you not after ascending the tlironc oppress your subjects even 
DECLMBER, 1 942 
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morcf’ (V, 202). Under tlic weak successors of Gopfilnvarman the kingdom 
fell a prey to the Taiitrms, the Praetorian Guard of Kashmirian history, 
to whom reference has been made above. Cakravnrman who crushed the 
power of tile Tantnns by a great victory made hmiself infamous by raising a 
Candala woman to the rank of Chief Queen and making her relatives and 
followers his ministers and favourites (cf. V, 391 : ‘Robbers as ministers, 
a ! 5 vapaka woman as queen, Svapakas as fnends : What wonders were left 
for king Cakravarman to achieve '). The baseness of the ministers who 
with a few honourable excejitions stooped to flatter the upstarts and of 
the degraded Brahmans who accepted agrahdrai> from the sinful knit is 
justly condemned (V, 3^9-393; 403) by Kalhana. The author’s injured 
Brahmanical pride manifests itself in indignant denunciation of the presump- 
tion of the Candala queen in entering divine temples (V, 394) and hitter 
satire on the arrogance and boorislincss of her father who rebuked a high 
official in the vernacular for neglecting to carry out the royal orders for 
granting a village to himself (V, 397-398). When the king at length was 
justly murdered bv some Damaras, Kalhana could say that ‘the wicked 
lover of the ^vapakT’ was ‘killed by robbers like a dog’ (V, 413). H.s 
successor was ‘the evil ruler resembling a demon', justly called the ‘mad 
Avanti’. The evil deeds of ‘this most degraded of kings’ included indul- 
gence in coarse bufT(x:)ncries, the brutal murder of his father and other 
relatives, and airocious cruelties towards M^imen and labourers (V, 

Yasaskara who was elected to the throne by a Brahman assembly 
after tlic extinction of the Utpala dynasty is described by Kalhana as a 
king of great wisdom, ability and justice whose rule was an unmixed 
blessing to the subjects (VI, 6-13). With some inconsistency however, the 
same king is elsewhere (VI, yofT.) stigmatised for amassing riches, for 
treachery in getting rid^ 5 i Tantnns and for private vices. Kalhana describes 
with moving pathos the sad end of this king who, afflicted with a painful 
disease and retiring to a sacred spot to the, was deserted by most of his 
followers, was robbed by some others and was at length poisoned by those 
who were anxious to seize the kingdom. Among other characters of this period 
we may mention the villainous and scheming min ster Parvaguptn, born 
in a humlffc writer’s family bur filled with the unholy ambition of seizing 
the throne on seeing ‘kings who were like worms’ cTcr since the rise of the 
Tantnns to power (V, 421). Instigating the tyrant ‘the mad Avanti’ 
to destroy his own family, Parvagupta deceived even the good king Ya.iaskara 
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into giving him high office and repayed his benefactor by rc)l)bmg hiih 
on [lis death-bed (VII, 102-3; 118). Parvagiipta found Ins opjKjrtiinity 
after tlie accession of the child-king Saingraniadcva, Yasaskara’s son and 
successor, when he quickly seized the supreme power and assumed royal 
honours. * hailing to destroy the child by witchcraft, he suddenly atlaeked 
the palace and killed the king, and seized the throne (VI, 121-123). 
Other base acts recorded of Inm by the chronicler^ included his pandering 
to Avanti’s buffooneries and cruelties (V, 420 (T.) and lusting though in 
vain, for a noblenunded queen of Yasaskaia (VI, 138-144). In the follow 
ing half-century tlic most outstanding figure of Kashmirian history was 
Didda, Queen of Parvagupta’s son and successor Ksemagiipta. Descended 
on her mother’s side from the illustrious Sahi dynasty of Utlabliandapura, 
she gained ((jinplete ascendancy over her worthless husband, after whose 
death she ruled successively as regent for her son and three grandsons and at 
length by her own right. Cruel and self-indulgent, with a strong touch ot 
feminine inconsistency (cf. VI, 193: ‘The king’s mother and guardian, 
confused in her mind and listening to every body, after woman’s wont, 
did nor reflect what was true and what not’), of a nature intensely suspicious, 
not too proud to conciliate disaffected Damaras (cf. VI, 282: ‘The c|ueen, 
fearing a rebellion, disregarded the shame of humiliation and exerted her- 
self to appease them. How can those who are absorbed by selfishness have 
a sense of honour?’), with an insatiable thirst for power, she was yet gifted 
with high political and diplomatic talents, with capacity for firm action 
(cf. VI, 256-58 where she is said to have exterminated ‘those treacherous 
ministers who during sixty years from the year of the Laukika era 3977, had 
robbed sixteen kings from king Goprilavarman to Abliimanyu of their 
dignity, lives and riches’), with a short spell of pious devotion towards 
deities and tender regard for her subject’s welfare kf. VI, 295, ‘From that 
time forward the wealth which she had acquired by»evil acts became pun 
fied through her astonishing deeds of piety’; VI, 297: ‘From the time 
that he had roused in her the priceless affection for her [)coplie and she 
had abandoned her evil ways, the queen became esteemed by everyone’). 
Among Didda’s ministers may be mentioned Phalguna, a faithful counsellor 
of Yasaskara and Ksemagiipta, ‘who out-shone all by his counsel, courage, 
energy and other good qualities’ (VI, 199), and having nobly sought refuge 
from the queen’s unjust persecutions in voluntary exile, returned to her 
service at her call and served her faithfully till his death. Even the queen 
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felt such respect for his character that she concealed her cruelty and mali- 
gnity till his death after which she ‘committed hundredfold excesses, by 
open misconduct’ (VI, 314). An etjually attractive and still more honourable 
character was ‘the faithful Naravahana, the best of ministers’ (VI, 260), who 
again and again proved his loyalty and valour by singly fighting the rebels 
but was at last driven to commit suicide by the queen’s unjust suspicions. 
His sad end is said by the chronicler (VI, 278) to be befitting a man with 
a higli sense of honour. Lxss attractive is the figure of Yasodhara who 
deserted the rebels to accept the office of Commander-In-Chief from the 
cjueen and afterwards, going over, to the enemy’s side was captured and 
justly jninislied by his infuriated sovereign (VI, 218 ff.). Of a decidedly evil 
ty|)e arc the ministers Rakka and Sindhii who poisoned tlie cjucen’s ears 
against her most faithful servants (VI, 233; 267). Suidhu’s brother 

Bhuyya, on the other hand, is praised by the chronicler for encouraging the 
cpicen in her pious acts and rousing in her ‘the j^riccless affection for her 
peojdc’. 

vSanigramataja, who ascendc'd the Kashmir throne by Didda’s nominaticjn 
and became the founder of the Lohara dynasty, is described by the chronicler 
as indolent and pleasure-loving and yet of sufficient spirit to resent the 
domination of the all-powerful minister Tuhga (cf. VII, 72: “The king 
felt annoyed at his dependence on Tuhga,; even an animal’s spirit is pained 
by dependence on others’). The king disgraced himself by causing the 
assassination of Tuhga by base treachery and by conferring offices on wicked 
and incapable men after the latter’s death. Tuhga who was the son of a 
Khas.i villager from the neighbouring territory of Parnotsa and was raised 
bv Duld.l’s favour to the high office of Prime-Minister, is described by 
Kalhana as a man of great courage and capacity which faded him in his 
unfamiliar warfare with^adammlra (Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna) and after- 
wards in his choice of low-born favourites like the Kayasthas Bhadresvara 
and Candramukha to high offices. Hariraja son of Samgramaraja who 
enjoyed a short reign of only 22 days is warmly praised by the chronicler 
for the efficiency and goodness of his rule (VII, 129: ‘He whose orders 
were never infringed cleared the land of thieves and prohibited the closing 
of doors in the market-street at night’). On the other hand the queen- 
mother SrTlekha is justly blamed by the chronicler for her licentious 
character and her unnatural thirst for power (VII, 123 ff. and 133 ff.). 
Kalhana’s description of Ananta, son and successor of Hariraja, shows us a 
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king-. pssc.s.siiig high courage in fighting rebellions Dainaras anj .teiuler 
.soliciliule for his faithful troops (VII, 156 If.), hur wasrcful and exUava<;ant 
like one born on the throne (cf. VII, i44ff. mentioning ihe exorbitant 
salaries of 1^2 lakh and 80.000 dinnaras daily drawn by two of the kiin^'s 
.^ahi favMiritcs; also cf. VII. 188 ff. describinsr the kintr’s extravaoant (dfts 

^ n ir> 

to his favourite horsc-traincrs and two foreigners one of whom took the* 
throne and diadem as the security for his debt). Towartls the eini of his loiui; 
reign he fell completely under the influeiKe of his Queen SfiryamatT (cf 
VII, lycj: ‘From that time onwards it was the queen who lf)ok the king’s 
husincss in hand, while tlie king left ofF talking about his prowess and did 
what he was hid to do’), who at first lal him to a viituous hie (cf. Vlfi 
201: ‘Wise Anant.idev] surpassed even the mnnLs by Iiis devotion lo 

Siva, his vows, bathings, liberality, morals and other viitues') and brought 
hini the services of the wise and faithful minister Maladhara and the lattei’^ 
valiant nephew Bimba (VII, 20S ff.). Thit the same cpieen afterwirds mducetl 
the king against the advice of his wise ministers to abdicate the throne in 
favour (»f their unworthv son Kalasa. Fven when Anaiita resumed the 
royal power, he neglected again and again under the evil influence of his 
Queen to chastise his son in time. Too late the king realised the bantdul 
conse(|tienccs of his submission to his wife’s will (cf. the repro.icliful words 
put into Ananta’s mouth, VII, 42.5 (T., beginning with the words, ‘Pride, 
honour, valour, tfiyal dignity, power, intellect, riches — what is it, alas, 
that I have not lost by following my wife’s will’) and with her countcr-re- 
|)roachcs ringing in his cars, .sought relief in suicide (cf. VII, 41:53 ‘The king 
who ought to have been accustomed to ease found at last occasion, freed 
from the worrying of Iiis wife and son, to stretch out lus legs and sleep’). 
The Queen SfiryamatT is described by Kalhana as a wi.se and devoted wife 
(cf. VII, iqy where shc^ is*stated to have redeem .^1 out of her own .savings 
the royal throne and diadem taken by a foreign n\'rchant as a .security for 
the king’s debt) and a lady of great piety (cf. VII, 180 ff. giving a list of her 
pious foundations and munificent gifts of agrdharas to Bralimans). But all 
her virtues were brought to naught by her blind love for her unworthy son 
which landed both herself and the king in endless miseries and at length 
forced the latter, as told above, to find refuge in suicide. The Queen 
nobly atoned for her fault by burning herself on the funeral pyre of her 
husband amid the lamentations of her people. At the last tragic scene her 
fine womanly qualities were shown by her eager, though vain, wish to see 
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her* soil, the water of the sacred Vitastil for obtaining final deli- 

verance and, last but not the Icast^ her .solemn oath attesting to the purity 
of her moral character. When ‘she leapt with a bright smile from the 
litter into the flaming fire’, ‘the sky became encircled and reddened witli 
sheets of Hame just as if the gods, in order to celebrate her arrfval had 
covered it with minium’ (VII, Three faithful male and as many 

female servants whose names are carefully recorded by the chronicler follow- 
ed their unfortunate mistress to death. 

King Kalasa whose reign is described by the chronicler in great detail, 
IS presented as a mixture of opposites (cf. VII, where Kalhana refers 
to the king’s doings as being of a mixed character). Led by ‘the \vretche(J 
foreigners’ anti other evil associates in early youth into shameless debauchery 
(VII, 273 fl.) of which the evil effects were felt even in the king’s old age 
(VII, 519 H.), behaving with base ingratitude towards hts doting parents 
(VM, 366 fl.), occasional plunderer of temple endowments (VII, 570) and 
sacrilegious destroyer (jf divine images (VII, 696), he was yet capable of 
vigilant watchfulness over state affairs (VII, 507 If.), of est.iblishing pious 
foundations (VII, 525 ff.) and of introducing improved fashions of song 
and dance, (VII, 606). The very detailed account (VII, 617 ff.) of the rela- 
tions bc'twcen Kalasa and his eldest son Prince Harsa in the years imme- 
diately preceding the king's death is interesting a:> illustrating the mixed 
feelings of tenderness and suspicion which they entertained towards each 
other. The weak sitle of Kalasa’s character was shown by his retiring to 
die in the Martanda shrine, although he had been heretofore a worshipper of 
.'siva and had [lerformed tanlnc rites under the direction of Gurus (cf. Vll, 
712: ‘The (inde which he had before .shown m the instructions of liis 

Gurus was rendered ridiculous by such cowardly submission more befitting 
mtserly wretches and the J/he’. In connexion with the above, Stem’s men- 
tion of Kalasa’s late con/ersion to Vcusnava worship (VII 712 n. is a slip). 
Kala.sa was forlunatc enough to be served by a succession of able ministers 
wlio made the king’s power feared and rc.spccted by the neighbouring lull 
rajas, eight of whom assembled to do him honour at his capital (VII, 587). 
Among these ministers we have to mention the valiant and faithful rFija- 
pHtra Bijja who after serving the king with exemplary loyalty sought refuge 
from the king’s unjust suspicion ui a voluntary exile, the resourceful 
Vamaua whose wonderful oflicial acts were remembered even down to 
Kalhana's day and who alone cared to perform the king’s funeral rites after 
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his dentil, the brave Mai la who won high fame by his successful invasion 
of^Urasa (VII, 585 ff.), the valiant but irritable Kanclarpa whom Kalasa 
could only with difficulty persuade to stick to his olfice (cl. the character- 
istit! anecdote told of him VII, 603-04 which lias every appearance of truth) 
and who lived to distinguish himself by lus capture of IvijapurT during 
Harsa’s reign and being driven to exile by his ungrateful master was 
remembered by the latter with regret in the last clays of his misery. Among 
the king’s paiasitcs was the villainous Vissavatta who fiiut urged I larsa to 
kill his father (VII, 617 ff.) and then betrayed the Prince (Vll, 621^) and 
was justly executed by the latter after his accession. 

Kalhana describes Lltkarsa, son and successor ol Kalasa, as a mean and 
miserly character whose ‘only daily occupation was to inspect the hoards of 
the. treasury and to weigh them’ (VII, 756) and who theieby earned the 
just reprobation of his own stejniiothers and his brother as well as all res- 
pectable citizens (VII, 758-760; 773-74). Among his ministers was the 
cruel but faithful Nonaka who advised Harsa’s execution (as he had done 
iw the last reign) and afterwards upbraided the king for his folly in dis- 
regarding his advice (VII, 782 if.). After Utkarsa’s death Nonak,i was 
imprisoned and executed by Marsa who however regretted the death of ‘a 
man of a large mind and devoted to lus master’ (VIII, 8yo). 

For sheer mixture of contradictory qualities the character of Harsa, 
Utkarsa’s elder brother and successor, stands unrivalled. In an eloquent 
passage (VII, 868 ff.) prefacing the account of the reign, Kalhana mentions 
the incomprehensible character of this king which was quite unlike that 
of other kings dealt with by him. The story of king Haryi, he exj)lains 
‘has seen the rise of all enterprises and yet tells of all failures’, ‘brings to 
light all kinds of settled plans and yet shows the absence of all policy’ ‘dis- 
plays an excessive assertion of the ruling pov^r and yet has witnessed 
excessive disregard of orders’ ‘tells of excessive abundance of liber- 
ality and of equally excessive persistence in confiscation’ ‘gives delight by 
an abundant display of compassion and shocks by the sujKrabundancc ol 
murders’ ‘is rendered charming by the redundance of pious works and soiled 
by the superabundance of sins’ ‘is attractive on all sides and yet repulsive, 
worthy of praise and deserving of blame’. Even as a Prince, Harsa 
IS described^ (VII, 609-611) as ‘possessed of exceptional powers’, 
‘knowing all languages, ‘a good poet in all tongues’, ‘a depository of all 
learning*., who patronised distinguished men from other lands. Elsewhere 
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(VII, 942) he is mentioned as the author ot songs of such tender pathos 
that tliey were appreciated even during Kalhana’s lifetime. (That these 
encomiums were well deserved is proved by the almost similar terms in 
which the contemporary Kashmirian poet Bilhana writes of Har^i in hts 
Vikramankacnriia. See references in Stein, VII, 609-iow. In the same 
context Stein refers to the quotations of verses ascribed to a certain Harsa- 
deva in a number of Sanskrit anthologies). Kalhana describes in striking 
language Harsa’s extraordinary physical frame and commanding presence 
(VII, 874-878) as well as the splendour and brilliance of the king’s court 
(VII, 881 ff.j. We are expressly told that Harsa introduced new and 
elegant fashions of dress and ornament (VII, 921 ff.) and that he borrowed a 
coin-type from the Deccan. (This last statement is supported by the dis- 
covery of Harsa’s unique gold coinage imitated from die Deccan models. 
See Cunningham, Coins of Adechaeunl India, p. 34). The author also 
speaks (VII, 934 ff.) of Harsa’s lavish patronage of men of learning which 
made even Bilhana enjoying the splendid patronage of the contemporary 
Calukya king sigh for his favour. But such high praise was not to he 
bestowed upon the king for long. With well-deserved severity Kalhana 
exposes (VII, 1001 ff.) the perversity of the king who led by evil counsellors 
drove his valiant and faithful Commander-in-Chicf Kandarpa into exile, who 
executed a number of young princes without any cause, whose wholesale con- 
fiscation of temple treasures and destruction of divine images earned for 
him the designation of a Turuska, who not content with his accumulated 
treasures oppressed the people with imposts of all kinds. Other acts of folly 
mentioned (VII, 1120 ff.) by Kalhana (which, as he himself says, would 
appear incredible to posterity) included an unholy pass on for the beautiful 
Calukya Queen, the worship of slave-girls posing as goddesses and so forth. 
His want of moral sens|^^‘as befitted the son of king Kalasa’ was exhibited 
(VII, 1147 ff.) by the liberties he took with his step-mothers and sisters, hi.s 
partaking of pig’s flesh etc. The king’s cowardice was conspicuously display- 
ed in his failure to take two successive fortresses, while his morbid cruelty was 
shown by his imposing heavy fines upon the people already afflicted with 
plague, flood and famine and still more by his ferocious persecution of 
Damaras. Well might the chronicler state that some demon had descended 
in the form of Harsa ‘to destroy this land hallowed by gods, tlrthas and rshis’ 
(VII, 1243). »Thc chronicler goes on to mention some of the king’s peculiar 
habits including ‘cruelty, excessive conduct, meanness and pleasure in 
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doing things which befitted the god of death’ winch were like those of a 
go Wink 

The author’s movincr account of the last davs o( Harsa, which is one 
of the niaster-pieces of historical description, gives us m studiously simple 
language the picture of a king w'hom an unending senes ol mislortunc.s liad 
bereft o( all resolution and wisdom and even of personal courage (cf. VII, 
1454: ‘His wisdom, hold resolution and decision vanished all at once in 

his misfortune, when the time of his ruin had aj'iproached’) and the 
tragedy of whose fall was retleemed only by his tender arfection for his 
noble sop Bhoja, his belated remorse for the wrong done to his subjects 
and his loyal servants in former years, and last hut not the least, the heroism 
which he displayed at the time of his death. Kalhana tells us how Haryi 
surrounded by his loes and deserted by most ol his troops neglected the 
wise advice of his few faithful ministers to retire to the family strongdiold 
of Lohara (V^Il, 13<S() ff.), how he laded to iiuister up courage to seek his own 
death (Vll, i407}> how at the sight of the awful tragedy of his queens and 
pfancesses burning themselves in the royal palace after his own defeat at 
the city bridge-head he continued muttering to himself an ancient verse 
(The fire which has risen from the burning pains ol the subjects does 
not out tintil it has consumed the king’s race, lorltine and life VII, 
1581), how he made his last faithful minister C'.anpaka leave his side in a 
vain cpiest for his departed son (VII, 1587), how when deserted even by 
the rajapfitr^Ls and denied shelter in every house of note in the capital he 
failed to remember a faithful Damara who alone had kept faithful like a 
true wife never turning the eyes towards anyone else’ (VII, 1630-^1), how 
•when he heard the news of the death of his well-beloved son -he in his 
misery fancied that he saw the son ‘as a child with his limbs adorned with 
strings of pearls and resting on his own breast gently 

iipbraidc'd his faithful attendant who reminded him of the selfish indifference 
of his subjects in a speech of ineffable tenderness for his lost .son (cf. VII, 
1687: ‘If I myself after hearing that my son, the life of my life, is dead, 
yet remain here as if all were right, how can anyone else be blamed for 
showing indiff-erence.?’), and how at the last moment, finding himself sur- 
rounded by his foes to whom he had been basely betrayed, he sold his life 
dearly, showing even at the end the magnanimity worthy of a great prince 
(VII, 1702 and 1705 ff.). At the close of his narrative Kalhana sums up 
the causes of Harsa’s failure in words which can hardly be regarded as 
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complete. For Harsa’s failure, according to the author (VII, 1715-16) was 
due to hi.s aversion to battle alone or else only to his want of indepenflent 
judgment. 

Of the members of Harsa’s family wc may first mention the ^ bold and 
resolute Prince Bhoja, ‘foremost of the fighters', who repulsed Sussala's 
attack on the caj)ital (VII, 1525 ff.) and afterwards met a heroic death m 
figliting against his treacherous servants (VII, 165^ ff.). Mention may also be 
made of the heroic Jsalii and otlier Queens who burnt themselves in ‘the 
four-pillared pavilion of the palace of a hundred gates' when Uccala with 
his Damaras burst into the city (VII, 1579). Wc may, lastly,^ refer to 
Harsa’s bold and impetuous brother Prince Vijayamalla who helped his 
release from prison and accession to the throne by a timely rising and who 
afterwards, when led into treason by the king’s unjust persecution, fought 
Ills way with his brave wife through the royal forces only to be killed by an 
avalanche. 

Among the king's ministers we may first speak of the cunning city- 
prefect Vijayasiinha who took the decisive step in raising Harsa to the 
throne and putting Utkarsa under arrest. A very attractive figure is 
Candraraja who justified his high descent (cf. VII, 1364: ‘He, descended 
from the illustrious Jinduraja and other ancestors who had not desired to 
die on a couch, displayed noble conduct') by accepting the dangerous post 
of Commander-in-Chief which none else of the frightened ministers would 
accept in the king's last desperate fight with the brothers Uccala and 
Sussala. Winning the first fight and killing the enemy’s general, he after- 
wards found himself deserted by his troops and maintaining the unequal 
combat for long, was killed in battle (VII, 1499 ff.). With his death, as‘ 
Kalhana justly observes, vanished Harp's last hopes. An equally attractive 
personality is Ananda ^/ho, raised to the position of Governor by Harsa, 
first distinguished himself, in a successful fight with Uccala and afterwards, 
being deserted by his troops, was captured and put to death. He was, as 
Kalhana aptly says (VII, 1376), ‘the only one to purchase glory at the 
expense of his body among king Harsa’s servants who were characterised 
by treachery and timidity. His motlier, ‘one of those virtuous women who 
have borne sons worthy of praise for devotion to their lord’s service’, found 
relief for grief for her only son in mounting the funeral pyre (VII, 1580). 
A touching story told by the chronicler (VII, 1381 ff.) illustrates at once 
the mother's strong affection for her son and proud acquiescence in his devo- 
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tlon bo the State service — both befitting a Roman matron of rhe.carfy 
Rej,i|iblican Period — and the king’s high apprcciat'on of the son’s 

loyalty. Other attractive figures of the same period are the high 

mini^'ter Canpaka, father of Kalhana, who could be persuaded 

only with great difficulty by the deluded king to leave him (VII, 

1587) and the faithful attendant Prayaga who stayed with the king till 
the end and was killed by his side (VII, 1622 ff.). Among the king’s evil 
ministers was ‘the wretch’ Lostadhara who put into the king’s head the 
idea of confiscating temple treasures (VII, 1080 If.), the vile Madana who 
accepted the post of Chamberlain to the Calukya Queen in effigy (VII, 
1125), and the villainous Sunna, prefect of police, who completed a long 
career of treachery by bringing Uccala to the capital and deserting the king 
in his last days (VII, 1597-99). [It will be seen from the above that the 
history* of Kashmir in the tenth and eleventh centuries is by no means 
wanting in noble and heroic characters as well as commanding talents. It 
is therefore difficult to agree with the following verdict (Ram Chandra Kak, 
A,ncient Monuments of Kashmir, London 1933, p- 24) which seems to be 
more rhetorical than true to fact, ‘The state of Kashmir in the tenth and 
elevcntli centuries forms a close parallel with that of Italy under Pope 
Alexander VI and Caesar Rorgias. But the Italian Popes and their satel- 
lites often differed from the Kashmir kings in that their evil lives were at 
any rate relieved by the display of commanding talents’. Further it appears 
to us that the detailed analysis of Harsa’s character given above does not 
justify the title of ‘the Nero of Kashmir history’ given to him by Stein I, 
Introduction p. 32]. 

From Kalhana’s account of the reign of the next king IJccala, he 
appears before us as a shrewd, wise and energetic Prince devoted to the 
welfare of his subjects. Faced at the beginning^of his reign with for- 
midable difficulties which Kalhana vividly describes \cf. VIII, 7: ‘Robbers 
as ministers and feudatories, a brother ready to become a pretender, a land 
without treasure; what difficulties did not beset the king!’), he met them 
with ability and success. He conciliated his headstrong brother Stissala by 
crowning him as the king of the family possession of Lohara, while he 
brought the unruly Damaras under control by a mixture of force and diplo- 
macy. Kalhana quotes him (VIII, 45-47) as taking for his motto two 
lessons, namely, accessibility to his people from morning to evening in his 
palace arid constant preparedness for suppressing revolts. It was no doubt 
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in’*accpcdancc with the second principle that he showed wonderful energy 
in repulsing the invasion of Sussala and g<-‘tting rid of a number of ^)rc- 
tenders. When the most formidable of his .rivals Bliiksacara, son of Bhoj.i 
and grandson of Harsa, fled from his court to the protection of the distant 
king of Malava, Uccala prudently concluded treaties with Princes on the 
route to prevent the pretender’s entry into Kashmir (VllI, 231). Uccala’s 
beneficent measures for the welfare of lus subjects, carried out no doubt 
in accordance with his first principle, are stated by the chronicler (VIII, 64) 
to follow from his one great virtue, viz. indiiTercnce to wealth. A list o( 
restorations of old temples and images as well as the renovation of the 
royal throne of Jayaplda (VIII, 77 fi.) attested to the piety and nobility of 
the king’s character. In this connection Kalhana c|uotes a celebrated judg- 
ment of the king in a difhcult law-suit to illustrate his uncanny wisdom 
which he ‘must have obtained from the body of Sesanaga’ (VIII, 122). In 
an earlier passage (VIII, 85 If.) Kalhana describes with great relish the 
king's ‘another merit which stood foremost among all lus virtues’, namely, 
Ills humiliation of the hated class of Kayasthas, those ‘plagues of tfie 
people.’ While allowing so much praise to the king, Kalhana mentions 
(VIII, i6'^ H.) to his discredit, his jealoiisv of greatness, his rashness of 
speech, his love ol sanguinary combats among his follow'ers and lastly, his 
airogant and lickle temper. In describing the king's last days the chronicler 
tlwells on his fatal delusion (cl. VIII, 2(^7: ‘The kmg as if he were anxious 
to gain Yama’s land did not exile thicse wTo had been insulteci, who were 
lull of aspirations, who had formed a league and lost then* subsistence’) in 
trusting himself in the com(iany of some base conspirators who surprised 
liiin in lus palace and killed him after a resistance worthy of hcs character. 

Of other characters of the reign wc may first mention Queen JayamatT 
of unknowm origin ayjj very questionable antecedents (VII, 1460-62), 
who secured through the king’.s favour ‘the rare privilege of occupying one- 
half of his throne’. As tpicen she distinguished herself by ‘kindness, charm 
of manners, liberality, regard for virtuous people and wisdom and helpful- 
ness for the needy and the distressed’ (VIII, 83). She made noble use of 
her riches by lounding a Vthara with a Mat ha which she called after the 
king’s name. Superseded in her husband’s favour by a younger rival, she yet 
burnt herself on a funeral pyre after the king’s tragic death (VIII, 363). 

Kalhana draws a lively picture (VIII, 256 ff.) of the gang of a)nspirators 
who cook part in Uccala’s murder. They consisted of the brothers Chudda, 
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Rncld'.i and sb forth descended from a common soldier, but filled *xv?ch the 
ami)ition ol seizing the throne and sCun^ to fury by the kinjj;’s insultini; words 
and dismissal of themselves from their ofiices, the villainous Kax astha Sadda 
wIk^* put the idea of treason into the heatls of the brothers and was driven 
to desperation by bein^ dischan^ed from ollice for miscondiut, the noble 
Bhogaseiia the king’s ‘best friend*, who being insulted by the king and 
taken into confidence b\^ the conspirators attempted, though in vain, to con- 
vey him a friendly warning and remained a passive spectator at the time 
of the murder. Kalhana takes special delight in nanating how the usinjui 
Radda with his accomplices met a well-deserved death at the hands of the 
avenging Damara Gargacandra (VIII, :^42 ff.). 

Salhana the half-brother and successor of Uccala, who was next raised 
to the throne bv ‘the king-maker' the powerful Damara Gargacandra is 
described hy Kalhana as a thoroughly worthless king (c(. VIII, 417 
‘Neither political wisdom nor valour neither ctinivng nor straightforward- 
ness, neither liberality nor giced — nothing was prominent in this king’s 
character’). He showed his utter want ol judgment in entrusting die import- 
ant office of Lord of the Gate to a relative ‘fitted lor assemblies of ascetics’, 
who ‘declared that he would ward off the dangers from Sussala hy muttering 
his own magic spell a luindred thousand times at his apjaoach’ (VIIl, 422-423). 
The king being a ‘mere shadow’, the court was dependent on Garga lor life 
and death. Salhana’s short inglorious reign, wdiich rc'senibled ‘a long evil 
dream’, wms closed by deposition at the hands ol his hall-brother Sussala. 

(VIII, 449). 

Kalhana introduces his account of the next reign hy drawing (VII!, 
,482 fT.) a striking comparison and contrast I;etwccn the character of the 
tw^o brothers Uccala and Sussala. Sussala’s character, he says, was the same 
as that of hi.s elder brother with some features mori^and some less, strongly 
marked in himself. The contrast, which extends to mmiUe shades ol 
differences (cf. VIII, 488: “Though their wrath was alike in appearance, yet 
that of his elder brother resembled the potson of a mad dog and his own 
that of a bee”) is summed up by the author in the statement (VIII, 499) 
that Sussala ‘surpassed his elder brother m all cjualities excepting only 
liberality, disregard of wealth and easy accessibility’. Kalhana’s detailed 
account of the reign which falls into two equal periods divided by the 
short interval of Bhiksacara’s usurpation, bears out his somewhat partial 
verdict ohly in part. In the beginning of his reign Sussala is described as 
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pacifying* the country by a mixture of force and guile, which KMhana seems 
to condone, applied against Gargacandra and other powerful subjects. In a 
short time, however, he employed wicked ‘Kayasthas to acquire ‘sordid 
gains’ which went to swell his hoard of treasure at the Lohara castle (YIII, 
560 ff.). The king proceeded to invite fresh troubles for himself by reck- 
lessly provoking the hostilities of Damaras and officers (cf. VIII, 650: 
‘The action of the king in recklessly rousing these hostilities brought ruin 
to his subjects and was like the letting loose of a ferocious Vetala’), while 
his ingratitude drove even his brave and faithful Commander-in-Chief into 
disaffection (VIII, 654 ff.). Defeated by the rebellious Damaras, the king 
foolishly perpetrated fresh cruelties which are justly censured by the chroni- 
cler (cf. VIII, 681). When at length the Damaras rose in revolt under the 
pretender Bhiksacara and defeated the royal forces, Sussala prudently sent 
his family to the Lohara castle, a step which, as Kalhana notes (VIII, 721), 
made possible the revival of his fortunes. At the beginning of the rebels’ 
siege of the capital, the king showed such wonderful heroism as to rouse 
the admiration of the chronicler (cf. VIII, 755: — ‘Tliough the king had 
I)efore invaded the territories of various chiefs, yet the highest reward of 
his arm’s might was the protection of the city’). But the machinations 
of some Villainous Brahmans* and Purohitas of sacred places together with 
the desertion and mutiny of his troops and the indifference of his subjects 
at length deprived him of all his resolution (cf. VIII, 806) and he sought 
safety in flight to Lohara. 

In ‘the wonderful battle’ near Parnotsa on the Kashmir frontier, which 
was the talk of eye-witnesses in Kalhana’s time, Sussala with his few 
troops gained a glorious victory over the combined Kashmirian, Khasa and 
Turuska forces of the pretender and thus ‘washed off his burning disgrace 
for the first time’ (Vlll^iy). After his restoration Sussala in his distrust 
of his countrymen gave his chief confidence to foreigners, thus driving, 
according to the chronicler, numbers of his adherents into the enemy’s 
camp. That this censure is a little unmerited is proved by tht king’s re- 
instating a brave officer called Yasoraja (VIII, 1117) whom he had unjustly 
driven into exile, only to experience his treacherous desertion to the enemys* 
side. In the following years the king, helped almost alone by his faithful 
foreigners, displayed such heroism in repulsing his numerous enemies as 
to extort high praise of the author (cf. VIII, 1199-1200). On one of the 
critical occasions the king was so much afflicted with sorrow (cf. VIII, 1187) 
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tor the many calamities of his people including a great fire and famine at 
^rTfiagar that he brought out his son from Lohara and crowned him kmg, 
a step which he quickly retracted. A touching anecdote told by the chro- 
cler* during this crisis (VIII, 1188 ff.) illustrates at once the king’s sublime 
patriotism and a foreign officer’s supreme devotion to his master. Accosted 
by Kamaliya, son of Lavaraja a chief in the Takka land (Central Punjab), 
the king told him that he would ‘do to-day what king Bhijja, that proud 
grandfather of yours, did for his country’s sake in the battle with 
HammTra’ (the last term probably stands for one of Sultan Mahmud’s 
successors). Concluding his short and spirited address with words of burn- 
ing patriotism, the king declared, ‘Is there any person holding a place 
among self-respecting men who would abandon his country at the end 
without having wetted it with the blood of his body just as the tiger does 
not leiive his skin without having wetted it with his blood?’ When the 
king turned towards the light, the noble Kamahya stopped him by saying, 
‘while there arc servants, it is not fit for kings to proceed in front . In the 
lijst crisis of his life Sussala committed the fatal mistake which the chroni- 
cler finds inexplicable in a man of such extraordinary vigilance (Vlll, 1276- 
78) of giving his full confidence to a low-born traitor who ended by killing 
him in the palace when he was completely off his guard. The king s body, 
shamefully abandoned by his troops and his relatives, was mutilated and 
carried off by the traitors. 

We have a pleasing picture of Sussala’s ‘beloved consort’ Megha- 
manjarl daughter of king Vijayapala and daughter’s daughter of the Lord 
of Kalinjara who had brought her up with tender care in place of a son 
(VIII, 204-205). ‘In her were combined love with tenderness, cheerful 
speech with dignity and cleverness with experience’ (VIII, 1219). She had 
started to join her husband when he was plunged a scries of misfortunes, 
but she died on the way worn out by the disastrous news from the king. 
Four faithful female attendants and a humble cook of her household 
followed the well-beloved queen to death. 

Kalhana introduces his general character-sketch (VIII, 1549 ff.) of 
the contemporary king Jayasimha by justly remarking that the traits of 
complex characters can only be understood by references to the preceding 
and following facts and also to the detailed narrative of events. He also 
notices the opportunity which die study of a contemporary reign affords for 
impartiar judgment. In the immediately following lines he seems to point 
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onr anii(f <:omc conventional praise that the king s cliaracter was a blencl of 
virtues and faults and that it was unfair to forget that the latter ’ifcre 
outweighed by the former (cf. VIII, i554'i555‘ “How should then the 
mind of everybody find its way to a right coi'icliision as regards the nature 
of his virtues and faults which is so wonderful? Uneven indeed arc the 
features in his character. Not perceiving the excellence of their aggregate 
result, the people have coiKluded that there were faults’). Kalhana’s lengthy 
narrative of the reign helps us to (ill in the details of the picture sketched 
so broadly and imperfectly above. At the tunc of his father’s death he 
found himself destitute of troops, surrounded by half-hearted i\nnistcrs, 
with his father’s murderers still at large, and with the pretender Bluksacara 
preparing to march on tlie capital, hrom this danger he extricated himself 
by a combination of politic generosity (cf. VIII, i '577-80 mentioning how 
his unprecedented course of offering general amnesty at once brought him 
a following), resolute action and cunning diplomacy, so that in four months’ 
nme he punished his father’s murderers, drove out the pretender and 
brought the whole kingdom under his rule (cf. VIII, 1544). Yet its 
Kalhana very properly remarks (VIll, 1545 citizens were without 

means, the land was overrun by numerous Damaras ‘who were like kings’, 
the j>retender was firmly established at a short distance, the counsellors 
and feudatories were seditious and die roval servants were solely bent on 
perfidy. At this juncture the king, under the inHuence of evil counsellors 
which Kalhana strongly condemns (VIII ^ 1615-16), drove lus brave 

and faithful general Sujji by a series of insults into exile. When, how- 
ever, Bluksacara arrived at a Khasa frontier fort for a fresh invasion of 
Kashmir, the king and his minister Laksmaka used tluer diplomatic ' 
weapons with such eflect that the pretender was deserted by his Damara 
allies and was at last t^achcnnisly murdered by the Khasas. No sooner 
was the king delivered from his most dangerous adversary than lie was 
faced with a new and formidable rebellion, that of his uncle Lothana, who 
had been kept a prisoner, at the Lohara castle, but was now set free and 
crowned king by the mutinous garrison. Tlie king’s extraordinary 
fortitude on hearing of this great disaster is justly praised by 
xhc chronicler (VIII, 1798-1810). But he displayed a singular 
want of judgment (cf. VIII, 1858-39) in choosing a wrong seaS9n for sending 
the relief expedition with the result that the royal forces were driven in 
retreat from Lohara and tlie minister Laksmaka was surprised and captured 
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by tht rebels* Wisely recalling Sujji from exile and taking advantage of 
the Rebels’ internal dissensions, the king was able with Sujji's help to 
recover Lohara after !t had been abandoned by the cowardly pretender 
Mallarjuna. In a short time the king showed his weakness for evil coun- 
sels and his stupidity (cf. VIII, 2032-33) by turning against the faithful 
Sujji whom he caused to be assassinated by base treachery — an act for 
which he is severely, though indirectly, condemned (VIII, 2381) by the 
chronicler. When the pretender Mallarjuna, aided . by the powerful 
Damara Kosthesvara again rose in revolt, the king by his resolute action 
was ablc^to capture both of them and throw them into prison. At this 
point Kalhana describes a series of beneficent measures of the king (includ- 
ing the construction and restoration of temples, the encouragement of 
scholars and the rebuilding of the capital), in terms of somewhat extra- 
vagant ‘praise (cf. VIII, 2376: The king whose mind is all-pervadmg and 
steadfast has obtained the foremost rank among the virtuous by his pious 
actions’: Ibid 2400: ‘What had not been accomplished in regard to 
consecration of shrines etc. and other pious works during the time of the 
illustrious Lalitaditya, Avantivarman and other great monarchs, that has 
now been achieved ). Summing u[-) the king’s achievements, Kalhana says 
(VIII, 2446) : ‘He restored to this land which owing to the baseness of 
the times was like a decayed forest, wealth, population and habitations’ 
On the other hand, as the chronicler is careful to tell us (VIII, 2480), the 
want of judgment which the king had shown in driving Sujji into exile 
was further manifested by his decision, at the advice of a mere boon compa- 
nion whom he had unwisely raised to the office of prime minister, to 
.send an incompetent commander against the Daradas. The only result 
of this ill-advised expedition was that the powerful Darada minister 
fomented a revolt of the pretender Lothana wHicU led to a general rising 
against the king. The pretenders Lothana and Vigraharaja having taken 
refuge at the inaccessible castle of Sirahsila already mentioned, the generals 
sent against them lost heart and pressed for a peace. But the king’s 
splendid resolution (cf. his spirited instructions VIII, 2543 ff. to his 
general ending with the brave words, Therefore cease to remain mere on- 
lookers and lay siege to the whole castle. Let our life-time pass, as well as 
theirs, in this enterprise’,) in continuing the attack was rewarded with the 
surrender of the two pretenders by the Damara leader. The king sliowed 
his generosity by his kind, if contemptuous, treatment of the prisoners. 

DECEMBER, 1942 ' ^ 
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Whch *thc tliird pretender Bhoja after repeatedly experiencing the defeat of 
his pamara and other allies as well as their baseness and treachery rtiadc 
a voluntary surrender, he was treated by the king with the generosity be- 
fitting Ills own rank and high character. The submission of Blioja was fol- 
lowed by a general pacification of the kingdom, which gives Kalhana an op- 
portunity to mention (VllI, 331^) another list of pious acts of the king. The 
king’s tender regard for hts faithful servants is touchingly illustrated by his 
attending the mimstcr Dhanya on his death-bed (cf. VUI, ^329 : ‘The 
grateful king did not leave the sick Dhanya’s side when his end approached, 
but remained even without taking sleep with those who were praying for 
his well-being ). In the same connection Kalhana mentions (Vlll, 3322) 
how the king appointed Sahjapala's brave son to Ins father’s office of 
Comniandcr-in-Chiel after his death. 

Among the members of Jayasimlia's family Kalhana mentions with 
high praise (VIII, 2433 IT., 3382 ff.) Queens RatnadevT and RaddadevT for 
their pious foundations. Of the latter he savs (Vlll, 3388) with evident 
c'xaggerntion. ‘By lier luimeroiis sacred foundations and restorations t^is 
wise and clever cjueen has outstepped, O wonder, even the lame Didda’. 
The Chief Queen Kalhanika who is (iraised (VIII, 3o():^ (T.) for her magnani- 
mitv and other good qualities distingu shed herself by mediating between 
Prince Bhoja and the king at the time of the foimers’ surrender. 

Among the pretenders for the throne who lived during this period the 
first place belongs to Bhiksacara, grandson of king Haryi. His repeated 
efforts to gain the throne kept the kingdom in a state of turmoil during 
the reign of Sussala and the early part of Jayasimha’s reign. When he 
temporarily obtained the throne after Sussala's fliglit from the capital, he, 
proved himself utterly unfit for his high position. A tool m the hands 
of the powerful pamaj^s and ministers, he neglected state affairs and 
devoted himself to low pleasures ‘fit onlv for a market-slave' (VIII, 870). 
Driven from his throne by a popular reaction in Sussala’s favour, Bhiksa- 
cara showed such unexpected vigour in his subsequent lights with tlic new 
king as to earn the chronicler’s enthusiastic praise (cf. VIII, 1014: ‘In the 
two armies which counted many strong men, there was not one who could 
face Bhiksu when he roamed about in battle; Ibid., 1017: ‘There was no 
other hero anywhere like Bhiksacara who could protect the troops in critical 
positions, bear up with fatigues, never feel tired and never boast’). So 
strongly is Kalhana impressed wnth this sudden improvement in* the pre- 
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tender's character chat he explains the waiit of opportunity for 1‘carning 
scatc®craft as the cause of Bhiksacara’s failure as king (cf. VIII, lo^o: ‘He^ 
however, had seen nothing of his father and grandfather. Thus it came 
aBoutP that when he before had obtained the throne, he was niisiruided ). 
After Sussala’s assassination the pretender sliowed Ins implacable hatred 
by sending the murdered king’s head to RajapurT, for which reason he is 
justly censured by the chronicler (VIIl, 1463). Mow nobly Bhikylcara 
redeemed the misfortunes due to adverse destiny by his last heroic light 
against hts treacherous assailants will be told in another place. 

Of the other pretenders to the tlirone Lothana who obtained the strong- 
liold of Lohara by an unexpected turn of good fortune, lailed to show' 
much worth. Mallarjuna who supplanted Lodiana is described by the 
chronicler (Vdll, 1979) as possessing not a single good cjuality. While 
in possession of Lohara he wasted the accumulated treasures on low 
favourites. Afterwards he showed his meanness ol spirit by agreeing to 
pay tribute to the king and then by abandoning Lohara without a hght. 
Captured .it length by the royal forces, he made himself thoroughly coU' 
tcmptible by his cowardice. We are told for instance how before surrend- 
ering to the Lord of the Gate he made the latter give him to every body’s 
disgust a solemn assurance for Ins personal safety, how on liis way to the 
capital he behaved ‘ju''^ Idee an ainmar without any reHection of any kind 
occupying his mind and how at last he abjectly presented hunsell to the 
king and betrayed his former friends (VIII, >296, 2299, 2511). In sharp 
contrast with Mallarjuna’s character is that of the pietender Bhoja, son 
of king Salhana, wiio is described as a brave, wase and high-mmded jn-itice. 
After Ins voluntai-y surrender to the king, Bhoja repaid his benefactor’s 
generosity witli such devoted service as to win the latter’s complete con- 
fklence (VIII, 3254 ff.). ' ^ 

Among the ministers of Jayasimha Laksmaka occupies the first place 
for shrewd and successful diplomacy. Holding the oHice of Cliamberlam 
under Bhiksacaia, he narrowdy escaped imprisonment to join Sussala (Vlll, 
91 1). After Sussala’s tragic death he immediately joined Jayasimha who 
made him his chief counsellor because of his skill in winning over the people 
(VIII, 1382). He occupied the dominant j)osition in the king’s Council 
Chamber because of his address in sowing dissens ons .imong the Damaras 
(VIII, 1483-85). While selfishly driving his rival Sujji into exile by poisoning 
the king’i cars against him, Laksmaka by his clever diplomacy prevented 
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Sujji*s’ projected alliance with Somapala the chief of Rajapuri (VIII, 1647). 
Laksmaka’s last service was to win back for his master the brave Sujji ‘from 
exile (VIII, 1982 fE.). 

Of the other ministers the Damaras Pahcacandra and SasthacKinchra 
(sons of the king-maker Gargacandra), Rilhana, Dhanya, the two Udayas 
and Sahjapala are mentioned again and again for acts of conspicuous 
courage in the king’s service. The two Damaras fully justified the tradi- 
tional loyalty of their family to the royal house (cf. VIII, 2780: ‘Not one 
has been born in Suryavarmacandra’s lineage who has not done good service 
to those born of Malla’s race’). Of Rilhana we are told that finejing him- 
self deserted by his troops in a fight with a rebel Damara leader, he scorned 
to join in the general flight but boldly flung h'mscif almost alone upon the 
enemy whom he forced to retire to the forest. The magnificent speech 
put into the mouth of the general on this occasion does honour to his 
loyalty and courage (cf. VIII, 2819: “Shame on the life of him who though 
a servant fails in his tasks’; Ibid,, 2823: “Those who give up their Eves 
in battle feel dejection only in the beginning, but subsequently enjoy rhe 
highest satisfaction of obtaining that happiness which is called absolute 
bliss*’). Another attractive aspea of the minister’s character is presented 
in the chronicler’s enthusiastic description of his pious gifts (VIII, 3364 ft'.). 
Dhanya who had been a faithful adherent of Sussala joined Jayasimha at 
the beginning of his reign and was gradually raised to the high position of 
Chief Justice. Driven into exile by Sujji’s influence, he was recalled by his 
master after that unfortunate general’s death. He continued to serve 
the king in successive fights with pretenders and rebels rill h s death. 
Praising his exceptional worth Kalhana says (VIII, 3326) that he had' 
‘singly borne the weight of the king’s affairs during the troubles from 
Bhiksu’s death to Bhoj^'s defeat’. Sanjapala who had taken a leading part 
in besieging Salhana at the capital and placing Sussala on the throne showed 
conspicuous courage in fighting the rebel king-maker Gargacandra (VIII, 
51 1). Even after his ungrateful master had sent him into exile Sanjapala 
showed his ‘high honesty’ in going abroad instead of joining the rebels 
(VIII, 558), Recalled by Jayasimha Sanjapala showed his loyalty as well as 
his high sense of honour by betraying Sujji’s intentions to the king while 
refusing to kill the latter by treachery (VIII, 2086 ft.). . In the course of 
these operations he is said to have addressed the king with the noble words 
“I do not pay attention to family relations if affairs of State arc in their 
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way. My 'attachment is to my Lord, in whose service I count my lifc as 
gitiss”. After Sujji’s murder Sahjapala bravely fouglii against his partisans, 
losing his right arm in the battle (VIII, 2164-2166). Raised to the rank of 
• CAinmander-in-Chief by his grateful master, he rendered him excellent 
service by capturing the Damara rebel Kosdiesvara and by rescuing the 
general Rilhana from a dangerous position (VIII, 2270; 2839). Rashly 
attacking another Damara rebel Tnllaka inspitc of the desertion of lus ttoops, 
he displayed coaspicuous courage along with hts two sons but was conijilctely 
routed (VIII, 3280). In remembrance of bis high services, the king ajipoinicd 
his brave son to his office after lus death (VIII, 3522). 

i 

(To he continued) 

U. N. GliObiiAi 



The Philology of the Pali Language 

1. Au attempt hus been made in tbiis paper to disouss iii briet 
llie pliilolog*y of with special reference to Sanskrit and J^rakrit. 

The vocabulary of Pali is the same as in Sanskrit'. Pirsi of all 
the i)honetie. peculiarities that distinguish Pali from Sanskrit are 
briefly indicated as follows:" 

2. Th(;r(^ are some letter.'^ of the Sanskrit al]>hab(‘t that are not 
found in Pali. Am<)nji‘ the vowels r, r, //, (ii and tm arc* mjssing* 
in Jhili. 

d. Ab 7* chunf^e into (/, a: (jrfiapati-ijdlMiiKiif, (i turtii = (uii(if(i ; 
ntrifd^ niKja (rarely nuKjd)^ l‘rl ija=^Liccn (but h itcca in 

kuJxluiico(i), rhf=^(t1a, nirrrid^ulhhutd (throuf^h ni r vnta) \ I — 

Vetidll^ V di{ ifd=\\\siid, hdlld‘ = I (Id : (j!adl‘d/ii(i = ((ut<(dtd, inisiKLhd 

=^d 8(1(1 lid, 

4. The above changes are regular, but some variations are met 
with : (/rlidpdtr^ (jaliapati hwi (j rli7— (ji lu , ({jelta, however, should not' 
be derived from (jrhd), sdl iul ^saldid (sdliddaijcl tn7) or sakid (sd/ii- 
(leva); the bases ttidtr—didtu^ pifr^/nfd but the /• becomes a in 
nidtifo, nidfi/i'Uy piiito. In a compound, variation is also met with: 
nj(t=njM hui (U( -r nui-^anandy j‘S(il)lia== usablid but r(Ultd-\- rslta^blia^ 
rdf licslibhd , \ r in a word is clianged into ni: r rh'slia^^ nikkhd, pdcrtd 

1 'ITjt'rc i> I iin‘.s (.litk‘H‘U(‘<.* iii Jiie.inii)^» u| tlic ''iinn- word in Pali aiul 

Ski. piviCu'H'h IS in Ski. ‘brother's AVited llie eorresjaindino l*ali ' iHfjCijHitf is 
ann '.s own wile, > Knnks ni(*ans ‘to dcsiu',' Iml I’ali is ‘to doubt' (al- 

lliougb (f\L(fiiLh t<j desire); inirrshdid ‘a<loi uincnt’, ‘eleaiisinj;’ l)Ut inirf- 
hiihurn means ‘tlu* reijU isi te'^ ol a inoid\’ ; similarly jKf((<ni<( nn'anjii;,; inueli ilu- 
same a> i'<n ih IJid i a is not iisod iii that sense in Skt, dnitiftnja A w ojsl at tunes i" 
more used m one seu.se in Skt.. and lu aimtluT .sense m Pali : juvHihuI generally 
means ‘the iii>l <laN ol t}^ lunar lorlniglit’ but the eorn'spomling iKifipadO in 
Pah meaius , imufhdun means ‘<*bier, /»n</A<nnf al^o means ‘(‘xerlion' , m'/Z/o 

m'\a‘r nu'ans n ‘di'-'<‘oui*''e' in Ski , but suffn gtMiorally is a. ‘diseour.se’ m Pali’ 
(and ^KmieiiiiK's a ‘sliort rule' iis ni Slrl.), pimja js a ‘lump of food’ in Skt. 
lull it ds mostly used in I’ali lu the soii'^e ol aims given to a monk (piiujaitdiu) \ 
diiuf)h(n'<t 1*' pereejition ‘but I’ali nnuhlKird means ‘po\ m*’ , ‘‘hdhd generally 
meiiiis a ‘boy' in vSki. and it ineanvi a ‘lool’ in Pali, although a ‘boy’ may be a 
'lool' and a ‘ftml’ ma> be a ‘Inn’' (Sei* PhiUler’s DutioiuirN - I utroduet ionV 

2 K. Midler in file i ntroduetioii to bis /^d/ (fni ininin , Pandit Vidliii- 
sekhara Sastri in the intvodnetion to his 1*071 Vidlasd (in I^mgali) and 
M'. (Jeiger in the hitroduetion to his l^nfi Lifrrnhn r uud Sitnuhr hate dealt 
with tile pbonetie elianges Irom San.-knt into Pali. iMiillor’s attoiu])t was 
tln> first ol its kind, and was made y<*ar.s ago, and so one ean, if so ineUnccl, 
find fault noth him hero and there. I have added miieh mwv matoriai. 
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^ pd/'t/ to ^ o p/ie pto ~ opd i\it1 (i. p i‘uroly /v/ : hi ^ hpotid \ 

bfii B rlnit ph(iJoi~Bchappha1o . / 

5. UooIr with r:d H hr ^ ta^ah rla , Puli dhota; s/ ^ Ui, kiu.i 
-\- fi~snhrta, ,smrft, Tali safa, soft; /)ra ^ s/ f'rt to pnirrlfa -Vi\\\ 
p(iv(itl(i \ s/ hr \- to ^ l\ rt ii, Pali hoto\ y/ ni r f o ~ m rto nioto;soii! t- 

\/vr i-io — sawvrfo,Vi\h samroto: \/ hh r+ t jjo = hh rl jjo , Pali hhocco- 
in Ihc'Sft the vowol r (l()(‘s not un(l(‘r«*o oima «*|ian<>’o. Althnnoh in 
Pali tlie voweLs /• and h are found niissino- (lie iollowino* words can 
only be explained by the pini : of r or ha d + s/hr {■ o ^dhoro(t i)^ v'.v//// 
+ o — !i7noro{fl), Tbili sarati pro — s/ ^'rt o = pro rorto/1 c), Ibili porof- 
io{f/i).; s/ l\r-h inon — l ornNUi, Pali honnno, s/ in r o no — moroito ^ 
som+ s/ r r a — mmraro , sj hhr+ tr ~ hhorf i \ — Pali h/nilfn, Jionnnalivi^ 
sin<^\ hhotid, s/ il' \ o — jord, s/hUp, ho! p ' a ~Vi\\\ to ppo^i i) \ (s/r-\ to, 
however, ma,k(‘S otto by rrddhi luon n^ ; r/o—ojo, inrJo-- 

jfni<hf hni ojja.ro and — absl raei no ins aie derivinl iroin the 

rrddhi siren<*d heiKnl forms of /•) ; '(pr^ ^ o ^ 1 i ■= sprsot i , Pali pho^oti 
but sprs \- o iiparso==iPi\\\ phosno^ /• r.s* + r/ -hrpit/j Pali hosoli bill 
lirs + jpi—-horH]nfote, Valihossoic; (see 7(i). It may b(‘ s(‘en , i lier(‘- 
fore, that it is not always possible to say lhal 1l»o r ol ihe rool shall be 
changed into o, i oi* o . 

b. A Vowel in Pali may be (‘hanf»*ed into anol hi‘r vow(d, and no 
o’eneral rnb‘S (tan be laid down for sueh a (‘han^(‘ : 

.1-=^/ ; praiut('Oiio> = pd rocono ; (is d (hn^ lo 1h(' loss <»f r?); ron/j - 
rdn ! jo , o n uhhora — d n ohharo , od h ron -oddhono (^7 may l)e due io lh(‘ 
other odd hd), po,c(ol Of it to is ecpiated with proi i/o ni it ro but the 

original form is proi pop + luit ra — the lenf^t luoiin*^* is diu^ to loss of p, 

A — i . ; mad h po mo, = iiiaj jli / nui, t o irnsro — 1 1 i/nssd, ('ond ro iiios ~ 
rnndimd^ tiirdahpa— mot inpo , d \ ^/so,liis = dsiihs, n pop rod ha~ ti i if ro- 
dh a , s a r is rp a, = .v i,r i ni so po. 

A~ 7 i: koddromt ~ knddraira (bnt tho vowid in hodd. is ind 
ftban^ed), s iinpiia — soplna, sod pos — soj/o , •hiimoh I hoi tuin , t rori to 
^tiirifo, hrah nionoh — hrah mono, oddho tt\=odd h y no (^(^nitive 
sin”’.), osil pd-= usn p pd, s m o,sd n 0 " s n sd no y n i nioj jo 1 1 ~ n i m n jjot i ^ 
so m mat i = sani.mn.ti , no rot i — no rn t i hhdpisro — hhaso^sn . 

A ^fi : r i jfio = n fijln , pdropo " pdrof) il (also pdropo), sorro jno== 
sahhonfi d ^ rcdoho ^ redop n , hh rfinohan ^ hhn tifi h u , (also blihnaha).' 

A ~c : sappd — scp pd, afro -settlor (also otro), sro^^sre, /loros- 
hdira^ pnrehl'h.dro, phaig u — phcpp n . 

A = o : s rahhra = sohhlio . 

A =(/- : sthdjio pol i =th,o pcti , 


a A fi oiilv in kvi siilliK, 
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A — i : s(l I mall = s ini hall, 

A =l : .S ’ t ij d na — till v a . 

A — e: jydijas = jejiya. 

I ~a : K f/inul inya^ , pH h i rl ^ pa t lia rl , (ulso patharl ^ jni~ 
fharl, p'(Hh/iir7), harhl^^ kavaha (-(‘i). 

/ ~'U> i sisH ~sustt , — 't/k‘su = ifrrlnf'f dvi tlya — dni i ya<, (lei. 

^(Iu(ri(lha), zi nd rvddha .1 // nruddha iliroiigli .'oii fusion witli the 
])retix anm-. 

I (> - ffidlt isitt ^ mdltesi (to tlisting'uisli the (|ueeii-(*>onsort ironi the 
slie-buhalo), sa/h f y/ i + t ifii~= sa'n)ec(‘(( (by str(‘n^’tlieriiii<4‘ \/ /). 

1 : Z/’.s * edkit = t )lldh(i» 

T = a : ha.u si d ya = kosa j ja . 

7 = / : d vlUya — d tillya ,'-(inlya — ati ( ya , (also a nl ya : h liddtra i ya or 
L'hddanrya). 

I^-c : .mmjlisafe == samehlchafi 

17 rT(i: p tfni = (ja.nt.y 1 ksh rdk u — ( H f dha . 

r r=Li : Suvf.('nf.~ Si aerif , pit ni.sha — fm risa, j a y apsd — j i ija('idtd . 

1 7 zzzo : past ft ha = po( th aka , aaff.pa ma ~ an a pa ma , .s* a n(l a — solid d , 
tiH t‘a ^ of (ha, paskard^ pok lliara., y alpha = yoppluh, rdyv — rdyi^ (to 
(‘(juat(‘ with dpo and t('jo). 

n — i : hlidyas — hhiyyo, (also bhayya in coinponnd yidih ayyrna), 

O = if : yavdyii ^ ydyn, 

— o : d'Ccsha^ dosa, (io avoid dcsa^ country). 

<> = 7 / : jy of Slid = juij hd.^ 

7. Amonj»’ the consonants, ,s* and s arc* not fonnd in Pali. 
3du*y are always r(‘pla(;ed by the dental si])ilaiit : V aisdH— V esdJl , 
Kdsl == Kdsfy a if shad hn = osailha, = y/sus. 

The letter Ij also is not met with in Pali ; (see Sfi). Ah becomes o: 
putrah " pif.Ho, 7ibaftah== inano, .sreyah = seyyo (neu.), prdilah — pdio, 
anekasah " anckaso , ditnanah =aitiifio, tatnh — tato, aiiUih —auto, 
pa rah pa ro (-hita) }mi {pvrah = para in parato), sah=^so and 
sa. Ah dr()j)s tlu‘ //,/jis in piitrdh — paild and pacdmah -pn(alma, 
// j)re(‘ed(‘d by any other vowel is droippfiA : ka pthhih ^ ka pihhi , drih 

t Mel(Kly ot sound (U'lt'nnine.s tiio chaiijjjes oi totters, t)Ut no ^oiu'rnl rules 
v*an l)e deduced. It seems, lor instances, that ulnni the on}j,inal loses a 
consonant, the loss is made ^ood l),v changing a into a or lut^) it: ]tr(if;/a<i 
H-anf/o pan (1 in if t(i ^ sinminl snitnnn, hh u naliaii - hJnlnaii u ; r changes into th(* 
other vowel of the word: r.y^^isi^ rfn vfii; and that a vowel before a double 
(oiusonant is liable to b(» chang<'d, c^.g., piislann rpithUmia, pustalah-pofiJialat^ 
purat'dra pm rh Uidra ^ sa ijifd ~ st- pud ^ nf ra - Hfha ^ })h(iiqii — phaptju, .sain tksaf r tt- 
SaniekkUati. Tlnwo are, of course, many exeeptioits to these suggestions. 
Here emit Skt. and Pali eciuatious have been givmi without any alTeinot being 
madt» to go deeper. 
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hhoh=^})li(> ; paccijnli^ pac'cif\fu(in,). Medial // is assimilated : 
dv Ij hh a = d n h h lui. ” ’ 

• There are two sounds in Pali, the eoiisonanis / and /// which arc 
not found in classical Sanskrit. (See 8: d, tjh), 

•*8. C^onsonantal changes too art* frecjuent, and iheir range is 
wider t*lian that in vowel (dianges : — 

A =fj :S(~d’ala—Sd(j(ila, /n uha-~ m u(/(f , rrdnl (i.= rrdnp u , ImlnA- 
H pai arrz i/u.l upttfja^ also Ind fipdi a). 

K = p : kakudlia = pak }tdlia. 

K = /; : hf dia = Suva. 

(r = /• : J)]i nlfjdra — hh iitlidrn, d si hap ~ I hah (c//). 

(Th^p:ji(jhatsd = jifjacchd(i\fi well as j tplhai'cdul). 

C — t : cikltsd=^lil\ irclid (hut vivih itsd— virikirtdid). 

J ~c : p raj an a -- par an a. 

J ^d \ P rasenajit^ Pasenadi y ji/ofsnd — dasind, (also innhd), fd- 
j v'al i{a d add alia , jipliarrhd as well as diparrhd. 

T = d : n i fjh a upi = n iph.rtndu. 

T = / ^5 p hati ha = p h a I iha . 

T==l:d tav iha — al a r i ha. 

^ l)~Iy dh = lh. : (jiarada = (rarulay htddla = hildray soda.Ut • - salasdy 
puda — pula, (diad — duil {-ahhihhd), rdaha rlaha.y nida — n/la, 
(also nidda); d rdha — dalha , pddha (jdlh-a, nnujha — nialha 
]\j ^ ija h s h i a 1 — pa hhh inly fj h rd na = phdna ; ( se e 1 ) ‘2 ) . 

jy = / ; rr u a = r cl a, , maaid la = in a I ala . 

T ~r: tarh i = raraJii. 

T^t>f'(^idatc=^raff(iti, (also vallali), pral i\=^ palp y prathaina.- 

pa 1 11 a. n ia\ ( s e 9 3 ) . 

T~d\'iita~~uda, ruia = rada, (also 7*///a), nfusl t = ndaff h / . 

7'/h=^th :nrth,a = a(tha, (also aNha); (se(‘ 9 ')). 

Ph = dJi : s/ vipii'lh— redh{ati). 

D^d: s/ dah = sf dO'hy \/dah), daihca™ dailisa . 

D^t : prddar^ pdta , h asJda = h a.sTia, nipdanpa—ni a t i hpa , Vania, - 
dag a i = Y avi atagg i . 

D^h \ dradara = hdrasa, d rdvimraii — hdvUati^ (only in ninnerals). 

: khudita — hhaglfay svad lia = sdgUa'y (sea* 59 ). 

JJ = r :-dasa — ’rasa :as1ddai^ia -alt hdrasa (or aflhddasa)y rhdrasa or 
ehddasa, (only in numerals). 

J)=zl (tliroug'h d) : addra — itldray dohada — dohala^ raidarga — 
veluriijay biodbuda = bubfnila. 

5 P, (Jh only in the middle ol a word are changed into /, (h respectively : 
daha but pdrilfiia. L and Ih arc lomid only in the middle of word (as jn 
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J)]} = d]i ; ardha ~ adifh a , vrddha =i= vuddha ; (see 93). 

/)//, = : apidh iijate = p/7 A / yah ' . 

.V =r M : salxii na = sahuria^ jnmui = 7/ ^7/^/ , rijv a n a — viv /7 an n , sa nai h — 
sanikayh, jyotsnd^ jnnhci, smiMi = sanhd ,'s urn i Rd, iilso huan; (see 9‘7). 

yV = r : Nai ranjaad = N erafijard . 

/V = / : from s/ nah \pihindhnti . 

N—1: enas — ela, 

r :pip)lilui^ kipiUihd by metathesis. 

= 7 ; : p 0 pa. = /> // /^/x, apara = a r// ;v/. i ti //// r o /vi 77 / . 

If = /) : a I d h u. = a / dpu . 

/? = n ; pihati = p? , havdhyd = iuw jhd . 

J/ = 7 / : >S' // r//,r ^ Sin erv . 

M = r : nil nidihsd=^vln\amsdJ' 

Y I ) : ja rd yu = j aJ d h n , p ?7 7/a = // // // ha . 

Y=:hli : Saray d = iS’ara /> A a . 

V = r : sndy u = nahdra. 

y r:zl \ yashthi = latihi^ parydya -= ye y yd! a.. 

Y ^ r : ddya. == //a ra*, mryayd = nitya rd , hasd tfa — / /i.sa /v/ , prayac- 
rhati •= pa rrcchai i , /’/paf = /.'7 /v;., A7Y/.//a ^ ^7 /v/ (i n 7 a /v// / ///.sv/') , Dir- 
(jhdyah ^Dlfjhdru, dyndlia^d rvdha, (also dyudha), sdhdyya — 
saluivya{td). 

R = n : prahliaiigii ra — pahhahyana . 

7? = p (?) : /; rd h r(C> f/ rd li ya = g ij j h a . 

R=zf.: ronia — Ionia, sukunidra = siUli umdJa, nid ra^l udda , jardyu 
-jaldhu, agani = agalu, aniarlhsha — aniaJikkha^ iM adari — Mah- 
hliah\ riparydRa= ripalldsa, drdra = alla, paryadka^palianha, pan — 
pah (pallhodha, pali g utUhiia, pahg/ia), nidruta = uidlufa . 

R — ih widai^.ayati—rldaniseti, loniaharsha— lomahariisa ; (see 32). 

L — r kila — kira, hiddia = h/ldra , dhi/nhana the same as dra nnuana, 

fj-=il -dalidda. as well as dalidda, galat/ — galati, pair as well 
as pa//. 

V = p : prajdrail ~ pajdpail, pafdra = paldpa, sd ra = chdpa. 

1 —h (inilial oiily^. f Jja — hlja; hyanja/ta. also ryanjana ; ryddhi, 
hyddlii. 

S — ch: S a ra = ch d pa , 

S = d : m ha — d dhn . 

S = ch : md = cluj . 

// :» dh : I ha — idha , (also ih // ) . " 

* * ^ ^ ^ 

0 A im a j a - atta j a . 

7 ('hanjies illiistrated by very lew <‘xam])les do not betray the general 
tendoney of the language. 
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9. Tali words (i) begin M’itb a single consonant, (ii) do not end 
in a consonant, (iii) and a conjunct, consonant of more tliun tuo 
letters is not allowed* in the middle of a word. 

*1(). ^j) A single consonant in the beginning of a word : prana = 
pdna, tri^tiy hrodha^hodha , dv7pa==drpa, d riijj/a^dni ipa.dvipv 
diptiy smrfi=^satt, ,hnas(wa=^ sasdna. It must not be understood 
that the first consonant is always retained. The rules of assimilation 
have to be applied before one of the consonants is dro])ped. (Sec* 
under Assimilation). A(‘cording to these rules npdi/n becomes nnapa^ 
and then n a p a , /• .v e t / v/ > /»* h hei r a* /xliet ta , y n a n c/ >* n n d na ~ nan a ^ 
dll pan t'!>jjhdna^ = jlidna, s inarat i'!>sitarail* ~ sarat i\ (also autnaraf t), 
spanidana'^pphandana^ = phandana, spr^'^pphaa^ = >/ pItuSy si npa 
'>tllnlp a* ^tliu pa ^ 

The exceptions to the above rule of a single consonant in 
the beginning are: brahind and hrdinnana and also words Avith 
initial li\ vp, {Ifp), and sr : inaih, rpddfii {hpddfit), epagphay 
rpdhaUiymrpanjana (hpan jana), src\ srdtana'^ in\d some words with 
initial drulrc, drara, dranda. Kven here forms like fnvani 
i'll stead of trafiiy difve instead of dre, cipdkasi instead of rpdhast, 
erppdharana instead of rpdkarana are found, indicating the ten- 
dency in Pali of prefei ring a single consonant in the beginning. 

11. (ii) The final consonant is dropped and the preceding vowed, 
if sliort, is souiel i nies lengthemed : ndnia^l — ndina , Larnian=^ ham ma^ 
putiar^pnna, rafuts — sar(f , f ri nisaf ^ 1 i ni sa , nv mvm — n d na , pdrai — 
pdva, (also pdrttid), cid~ci, shad^sa, inarat - mara, cahsasih)^ 
calxlxlia, ridpai — rijjn,, I)has{/i) = hho; hliapardn = bhapardy putrdi — 
patta, pasedt = pacf’hd, lasin i n>ias ni!^^ = iainlii \ (ci). lidirasmt moda^ 
fi). Arhan —ara/id (iihi) araliam) \ satn pah — sa m md , adh ran ^add/ta 
(also addhana), apsa>ras=^accJhardy pa nsJtad — parisd , dh.lh^dhJ, 
hrip=-hrJ. 

12. If the final consonant is not droppi^ i< is either edianged 
into a uiggaliita or a vowel is added at tiu* tuid : ctad — ciavf, 
)trhan=araJiathy (also arahd), paean '^-^paraniy bharan = bharanty 
aJiani-aham, sam- =s(ifhy tcsdm^tesaihy tasmin^tasmi/niy punar 
= {pnnap)2nf naih y (also puna) ; Sanathunidra -^-Sanakhinitdra, 

Tvac^taca, ad ft raa = addhdna ; (cp. dlphadi addhanani)y also 
addlidy viedhas = wedhasa, dvis = disa, hft i-pfh = hhisahhuy ranij == 
vanijoy mlanc^^udicca, hrf^hifa, pd'V(it = paraidy (also para), prana- 
bhjd-pdnahh dta, (mixed up with pana blivta), sarad - sarada. 

8 Between au a-spiratc and an una.spirate the umn^pirate i.s retained. 

9 S^agata, khvassa have a double consonant in the beginning on account 
of sandhi. 
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Tke following* words being* fenniiiiie, the feniiaiiK* suffix a is 
added : dls = disa, vdc = vdcd, pratipad = ijaiipadd/dpad ==^dj)add, gir^ 
giidy updnah^updhand , 

13. Consonantal bases are avoided in Tali as far as possible but 
they survive although there is a tendency of changing* them into vowel 
bas(‘H : li drill becomes IdrJ, and the accusative singular is 

but there is an additional form Larinam from kdrin as in Sanskrit. 
The instrumental singular, genitive sijigular and ])lural and locative 
singular of consonantal bases are formed by addifig a, o, an/ and / 
lespectlvely to ilie base*. Hut here forms of the corresponding vowel 
declension ar(‘ found along with those of tlie consonantal base : , 
in the instrumental uuihatdy genitive singular inahaio, locative 
sing\ilar ])csides molian Uisso and mahaniaaniiih 

respectively a.s from a vowel base ( inahanl a) \ flu* [>resent participle 
pacfif forms the genitive singular and phnal pacafo and pac'itani 
res]Hict ively as also pacduiossa and pacantdiKnii (from \/p(to-\-(i + 
nt(i)\ manafi fonhs the lo(;alive singular 7na?/«Av‘ and according to 
the vowel base nuinasinwi . (See 41 & 42). 

14. Words ending in a consonant followed by words b(‘ginning 
with a (ionsouant are to be met with in comjiounds: Tdhi‘ar(nj(i{rdr) , 
lilnippi pdsd {/diuil)y inalidddluina (nidliat), Kaddluniniui (ficit), tdilhdro 
(sat), i(hpj)}(ris(i (t(d), ta/ilx(irii{tiit), toiLalni, tiuLuHhdya, suddJid (m/). 

Words with a preposition^'uding in a consonant followed by wordvS 
beginning with a consonant nro also met with : appajjati (iid) 
nL^surnna (//(//*), d h ggand ha (dur), rai uppada (catur). In all these 
eases assimilation has taken pla(*e®. 

15. A final consonant apparently missing in Hali, followed by 

a Word beginning with a vowel is rcvivtMl hy the so-called rule of 
(‘onsonautal insertion: Ixcnaci + era —lienaridcra (Sk1.-c/(Z), ldr(i-\- 
cra~id rade ra (Skt. (drat)^ tai^ind V iha — t an tudt i ha (Skt. tas/ndt)^ saha- 
d-dgdmly saki-d-c ra (\^A , nahrd), eUi-d-ahuni (Ski. ctad), nahhlii-r-^cra. 
(Ski . /•), pat uL^-ahoni (Skt. prddiir), }idlarr~dsa (Hki. prdtar)^ 

puua-r-cva (Skt. ptniar), also /ntiuidcra and pimanicva \ dintisadd 
(dar), eaivraiuja (catur), nirdhara (mr), chalahhinnd (Skt. shad). 

10. The Skt. cousonani, however, is not always retained as 
dhik becomes dhir — {dh t ratth u)^ sa inga/x = sa nniiacl — (satnniadaTlitd 
rt/n utta), also saiiniia; an rage ra becomes an radeva in Pali. (See 30). 

9 As for llie prepositions eiulin<«; iii a eoiisonaiit, /o/-, (luvy vd are geiiorally 
as^^iinilated : 'nxkr-\-mata- idnvtnditut t>ut nir+harati — nlharati, 7iir-\-varana — 
ulnininn. (liKjtjufd bat din-\-nnn.-i fhlnnud lor wliieii see Ho. 

t'dA-6dhnti~ussah(ift hut iid+ldin ~ uhaii , ami for the cllanf^e of sam into stim 
set* 84. 
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17. (iii) Whereas in Skt. there are coi^jiinct (‘onsoiiluits of' 
e^jon more ihun ijiree letters, Pali words do not contain, as a rule, 
conjunct letters of more than two consonants. There are, however, 
one or two exceptions to this : indritju., ynnlra and in Itmdca, 

(jantvd. If tliere is a triple consonant, one of the consonants, 
the weakest is dropped and assimilation tak(‘s j)lace when'ver 
possibles . niiJ rd — nidiif uKittJ ra = nuniici ^ (‘(iiid ni — (‘(ind(iy 

Ladsh niana^ Jj(d‘l‘J(a na y njjiuila — v jjaln, mahattru^ tnahaHo, ra 
= satt((, dvand ra = d caiuhi f Orddlira ~ udd/ui, s/Jutr V led — lad cd. 

^ulstra = satiJia, rastra = raiflui, rdsira — laltlui i — {[h)y iiuttsifd 
= maccha—it + = cch), Iks rdl u = t>A A 77 / 7 /— (here k + .v =- /. k ) . Tlje 
weakeM- consonant is not dropped in tlu^ follow inj>* exani[)le^: 
s/ dis -\- Ird-tlnirdi \/ cln d^-\- 1 vd~ chrl rd y d rdrn =- (il la ^ (r~ I) . And the 
same in comhinatioii of a sibilant and a nasal: jjjaf^atd^^junlid — (-v i 
ii-=7jh) or (lostndy k rfsN(i = kostna ^ daksaa - stniha^ paksli ina=^ pa ui ha 
but in the followun^* exauiplcvS the w*eak(‘st consonant is indistin^mish- 
able on account of a,ssimilation sdkshnia ~ suklnim.a. Yimlhija- 
T //7y7/a ‘and handhpd^raiijhd; ear! man (\l rrf)= ralunia, (See 
Assimilation and tjpen thesis »‘ltj). 

IS. A double consonant is not allow^ed after a n i fj fjaliJfa or any 
nasal : sank k ipl ~ sadklid, sa tnskd ra ~ sad k h dinp sa tn si hdna — sa nilidna, 
s anispa tsa = s a tp>pli a s sa , s(f ni ks 1 pi a = sa d Ihiiia, sa /// .si a ra n a - - sa ath a- 
rana; cp. d-avisf rd ■= ddija'i \ (see und(‘r Assimilation) -A lripb‘ conso- 
nant is separated by means of epenthesis as in harnijja ^ haniinijja , 

19. Double (consonant in the middle of a word must belunj^’ to 
the same ^‘roup : ina,d(jaJa, f/accht (also (jaddn), lajjd, pndca, 

(j a iul ha y aim h a , s a ai aia I a . 

‘JO. Assimilation sometimes takes ])lac(‘ between consonants oi 
tlie same group^^ prajdd — pailddy sa))ai nl ^sapai i t , dlamhaaa^^ 
draiirmana , Wd in padca is changed into an in iiannarasa. 
Combinations like \/budh + ta, ^/pad + iia are assimilated; (see 

21 . If the consonants belong to different groups, or one is a 
*mute and the other not, assimilation then as a rule lakes place. The 
following' exceptions may be noted: t^dkija (to avoid confusion 

with god Sakka), rdkjjay drofjya, alprodlaiy //tndoltjay atra, fairdy 
,jai ra (also ettluiy lattha, t/atiha), poirabhu (but t/aiia), rirtira, (also 
viciiia); with ird of the gerund; svtrdy pacfird (hni rai rd rah — 
caftdro)y hhadray (also hhadda), udraya, adnyaii (also nddaydy 
addiyati)^ kalydnay kalya (also kalla)y harya, saharyaid, ridrd, 

10 The iniitojs {k - ni) are the strongest among consonants, nasals being somo- 
timcb regarded weak; then .s, /, e, »/, r, in deereasing strength. 

11 Ordinarily here the nasal is second in the compound letter. 
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hhaatd, fitrastd, odJiasta, dyaatnd, hhasma; Avith snin in gTaininatical 
ftsmiftasmun, pultasviim. Some coinl)inatioiis duetto saiidlii are 1o fee 
found: anveti eti), pdtvdkasl (pdtn (thdsi), yatinhlhikurntha 

iyato ^ adliiharana), tn yd yani(nie + uyatn), H(\sides, the combiiuitiojis 
of // with another consonant are to be found: hrdliniana, hrdlinum, 
yanlidti, ianlid etc.; and also combinations of yr: payriipasati, 
kayrd, (variants paylmpasafi and hayird). See 47. 

Assimilation is a conspicuous feature of Pali; (see 79). The 
combinations of consonants are avoided in Pali by means of either 
ei)enth(;sis or metathesis (which see). Assimilation lakes place either 
in th(i body of a word or between a root or a word and suffix e,;iding 
in or be^innin^‘ with a consonant. It must be noted that final and 
initial coiisouauts are not always assimilated: c.j»‘. pac-^ta^ 
pactia, s/ has -I* ta — hasita, s/ yah )- t(i = yahUa , s/ har i- la = kata, ni /* + 
aJ rar+ ta=^ nibhufa. In assimilation one of the consonants is luade 
the same as the other. Tins is called coniplett‘ assimilation : 
f(i=^ nivtta , putra — puHa . When one ol' the consonants is made 
similar to the other the assimilation is incomplete: ~ 

sanJa, hasta-^hatfha. Sometimes a third consonant reduplicaited is 
used tor both : M/lahh -h ia ^ laddha : When the final consonant is 
assimilated tlie assimilation is called regressive, and when the 
initial consonant is assimilated, it is progr(‘Ssive assimilation : /sj nine 
+ Af/ = inutta an'd \/ lay + aa^layya respectively. 

(1) Thefi rst general i nle of assimilation : Wlien botli thi; 
consonants, are mule (he final consonant is assimilated: >>Jya]A-ia 
~yi/fta (Skt. yifkUi), ni av ta - uml t ad s/ P<id na^vppaana 
(Skt, atpaaaa), sai + dhanna ^saddhanuna (Skt. saddha i ni nia), 
prajfid^ pafihd (but djnd'>anud^ ■=^dijd---({o iivoid ah nd which means 
su])er-knowledge), sapta — saita, nhn na — itinna. If one of the conso- 
nants is an aspirate the otlier consonant is assimilated : sat + bhl = 
sabbhi (Skt. sadJ/hir)^ y ()iidh 4 - ta, \/ sudh-\- fn, -y/ handh + ta = bifddha, 
saddha, baddhn respe4»tively as in Skt.^*^ 

There are some exce])tions to this rule: When combinations of 
ytii jn (/y//),“ ///-, p/h, tab, t/i, occur the nasal is assimilated: 
nayna — nayya, ay/ii- = (iyyi, s/ lay -V nu — layya (Skt. layna), ad-\- 
>s/ rij ^ ihu^ abbi.yya (Skt. udviyna), bha{h)j tta — bhayya (Ski. 

12 I have hoiroAvril th<’ ■'vlu'mo oi As.siiiiilatiou Imiii Wuolner’b “/at / et/ec* 
/e//< id Pmtnty 

la A mule aspirate is (Joiibled by using the saiuo unaspirate belore it. 

It ft ot the root is changed mto the eorrespoiuliiig guttural, that pi-f///. 
It may be noted in this eonneeiion that it the palatal is changed into a 
guttural, the preceding nasal, if any, is correspondingly (‘hanged: -v/Wu/fiy+ft 
< \/ /;/((/ /If/* 4- /({/(/, d ^afij-\-a>saft(ja* ^sahya. 
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hhnjpia), (Skt. .^aLnoii)^ pro s/ 

p(nipo(ti) {^k[. prflpnoti), at man at tun , (but rart nunh-vafn ma), 
.^apatthJ = sapafft. ' Souio irroj^ular assimilations: hit + t -ddh, 
s/Uihh -[ fa=:lmhllia hihdlta). s/ 1 nhh ^ fa --J f^ddha (Sid. hihdha) 

a, liuntor, (also spelt ludda tlirou^^b confusion with 1 ndda — rudda, 
fierce), s/ lahh + fa — d i add ha . ; / -f / = /f // in the following : ^ sa / + 

ta-satiha {Ski. v/.v/v + = .sY.s‘tf?) — cp. ris.^attha, .mhmiUlta ^ J foaj ¥ 
fa—niattha> (Skt. y/ mrj ^ ta.— m r.^ta), \/ po j + fa ^ i/itj lao (Skt. i.sfa). 
Some roots heginning with v change the following a to a h(‘fo!‘e 
assimilation takes place: s/ rac-^ 1a=^vnffa (Skt. tdfa), \/rar-\-tja 
— rnrra{ti), y/ ra..s ^ ftt " nuttha (also rtfsita), Ski . a.'<ihi; ntr-^-^ra/ 
-\- fa = pihhnfaj hut pa + rat iff — pa vat ta (Skt- pra.rrfta). 

24. (II) The secoiul general rule of assimilation : AVJieii one 

consonant is a mute and the other a semi-vowel (/y, r, /, r) oi* 
sibilant (.s.s',s) the mute being stronger is retained and the other 
coiiSxOnant is assimilated: dhh pdna —alhhdtta, miikh ipl — sa nkhd, 
rv/7t’m~ m/r/’a, paduui = pakha, s/ mar -h pa == mvara (ft), vdjtph:^:. / aj\a, 
pulra — pnt fa, saint —.saftti, ratvdrah -caftdro, Bhdvad \'d]a~ Hhavad- 
ddja, .<ia nuin xuiijata — sv/ tnanndfjaia , yj har -\- In no =^laft tt no, /tit/tit/ + 
'hhara ^ pn tiahhlut va ^ dnrpaii '^dnpgati, Ixarnoa — hatn mtt , dnr I- L rta — 
dttlxlain, Kxceptions : with ad- : nd ^ lolxefl- ullolxctt, nd \ sahall.— 
vs.^ahati, nd -{■ viaffa^unvtnat ta, J/r becomes ////>: dmnt — atn.ha, 
tdnixr = iant ha. l/m. l)e(‘omea nih : t^d] mail ~ nihajl, g tii ma 

gninita. Ht becomes Ih, ddh: y/fCth +fa—ntllta, y/ invh ^ Itt — 
'rn.iflhaif y/ nah + 1a=^ naddha., y/ dnli-V ia~daddha . F r becomes Uh 
in adverbs of space: tat ra^ faff ha (also fatra),a>1ia — ctfha (also 
afta) .^at tuif ra = .nihhaftha , annaira — aitnaitha', at d ra^a/fa (/• — /), 
grdhra — gtjjha, rat rara ^ aarcara y Vi\]\ y/ paarh ^ fa~ pn ft ha y y/ mtu' 
+ = (Pali) rntthka in paflmnJxka, (also ninfta). 

There are three main variations to tliis general rule : 

25. (A) A dental meeting p is changed into tht* correR])ondiiig 

palatal before assimilation takes place: }\^ga^ sacra y pxfltjd- 

gacrdiati ^ parrdgacrhatiy’ krtpa = kirca, nitflipa^^ tnirchd^ ttviti pd — 
htrijjdi, A podh pd^A'pOj jhd (but in a triple consonant dhp usually 
becomes /7y7/ by dropping one of the palatals: Vindhpa — V t n jha , 
handhpd — van]hd\ cp. Ski. dnan.tpa^dnahca)y katt.pd — kannd, yj man 

pa^ manna (ti), npdpa^ndpa (but npagrodita— ttigrodha). 

Not only a dental and p but in fact any nasal with p changes 
into fin: pn?hpa>^pu'nna, kdninpa^kdrnnna , .^a pata ^.uinnaJdy 
fa no + p c va — fa n d cva . ^ *’ 

15 Taflnera is taken by grammar Jans as eqiiiv<alent to 1ani-f<'va; hnt 1 do 
not agree# to this. 
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Wlieii, however, 7^/Z-])reoe(le«i i) the assimilation is yi) instead of 
j;j : ud 4- i/ojeti = uyyojeti, udynma = uyyania, vd 4- yfiti = vyydti, 
vdynthd = uyy d n a . 

2G. (B) The soeond variation of the rule is: When a mute meets 
a sibilant, the sibilant (being' weak) is assimilated, but the imit(‘ 'is, 
at the same time, aspirated (unless already an aspirate). 

With guttural : hliih.^hv = hhikldnt, cah.fu—raklxliv., 
purnskrta = p arakhhai a (also pirreM hata), smh + hdra = saw shdra ~ 
Bali sanlxhdra\ (see IS), pari -\r hdra^ imrisIxdtHi — V^li parikldidra ; 
(see 91). Exee])ti')ns : (Sanskrit language) in order 

to avoid sanlxhada whi(di has a different sense, T(ilxS(hsild=^T(dlx(isild, 

I IxsvdJxit—OIxlxd/xa, s/ ksd-ilhd{yaii), Ks is changed into re//*' in the 
following words: Ixnksi — kucrdiiy iksii. — ncclru^ sa-\- ahsi'^siucchi '^ — 
((•,[). sacrdhl.lxuirfftf), lx sal la, however becomes cnlla or cfda, 

27. With palatal : pascal pace hd, dscarya =^accluiriya, nisaia 
— nnuduta , uir~nis^ sjear^^nicchar — (c.p. fhfcchd rcl I) but jiisrnla — 
ihiccala from iiir-cala, djiAcanta^divccarita from durVcariia\ 
(see 89). 

28 . V V i t h 1 i n g u al : s/ dr{- + ta ( drs h ta)~ d 1 1 1 ha, sf ^ ^ (it ash fa) 
^/laffha, pra+ >s/vis\~la (j)ra nlshfa) — pariftha ; rdshf iii— latfha, 
•xjlirsh + fa {h rslita) — hattha ; (see 94) ; damsf rd = ddihdd^ 

29. With dental-—/: lirdvasfl'-^Sdrafthi, ma^siaka^ matthaka , 

hast a=^ lull tha , \/ as -e ti = at thi but hyasiau I = hi yattaid. Ts becomes 
tu'h: raisa~ vacclui namsa — ihe of Kosniahi), inatsya — 

maccha, eikitsd^t ikiachd, mat f sa.ra— niacchara, ji(jhatsd= ji(jacrhd 
but hll}hatsa = h7hhacca . Exceptions: 1 of -at is assimilated: vt sauna 
= ussaniui, irtsaka uss u ka, 'atsara — assara h\i\ ufsahya — accliahya, 
Sth becomes ttdi instead of ilh :ast hi=^a4l]ti , sthdiia — fhdna. 

dO. Witli labial: pushpa, = puppha, iiish.pamM = nip pli anna, 

s prs == ph as^ >s/spand — »Jphand. J^ixeeptions : \/ sprit, = ^ pih , 

van<ispatl=i ranappatj , Ps becojue cch in apsaras = arcJtard, janjupsa 
= ji(jucchd, 

dl. (C) The third variation of the rule is: When a sibilant 
meets a nasal, the sibilant is changed into h, and the order of the 
consonants is reversed, (in other words the h aspirates the nasal): 
i rshnd — tanhd, ushiui = n iiha , krslina — kanha, tusJi 7 uin = tunhl , as- 
mdka rh^anihdka'rib, asini—amhi (also aswi), tasinin^tamhi (also 
iasiniih), fjrlshma=^ yimlta, '^snd = /x/ nhd y/ nahd, sndyiO>nhdy'iP> 

16 When ffh occurs, it mu*st- be understood that the Kkt. sibilant is cither 
liiigii.al or palatal (except when sth luH’omes id as below), and when it is tfh 
the Skt. sibilant may be a^ssumed to be dental; (see 94). " 
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nahdy'if* = rlahdru , Hen krn.aii -= se nhlio^, pahsJi ma — pamha , prhhui^ 

pa^Jui, {n> pala^.iliztid by the influence of the palatal sibilant), Jpots- 

7hd = jutilid (also (losind), srhUJid — sunJid (u shifted^ and no reversal of 

consonants). Exceptions : \/ smv^ »J sai , 'in 4- >s/ .miar f a — nisfuira, 

* .... 

Timi+ s^,^hai‘(ina = anussanindy jdfisvbara = jdliss/mf, sohrti = ,snii; 

s ri i ita== si ta niUiita), hiiasru — massu, sttiasdiui.=^ snsdna. Instead 

of Assimilation, Epenthesis is used in the following*: jj/of.snd== 

dosiu'd (also jimhd), sdlcslima^sii/xhurnd , 

(III). The third g'eneral rule of assimilation: If neitlier 

consonant is a mute the weaker is assimilated, s, Z. /?, //, r being thedr 

order in decreasing strength: a.Uui — (i.ss(if asiu =(fssif , sdlios/u — 

sahassa^ as pa = assa^f sali/a = saUa, pal oal a. — pal I aJa, a f\i/a j/a'^a i) vajpP 

~ a h hay<i, sj die + ya'^div va^ — di hha darsan-a ~ dassa iia, par raia> 

pavtuiin* = jjahhata, sarea'i>sa.v va* ~ sahha, pfi r\uO>pu o ra^ — puhhad^ 

drya — ayya (also ariya), air + ydfi =^ thi y ydti but riparydsa^^vipaP 

Idsa, paryaiika^palladk fi — (/* = /); svayani = saya ilb, srdm i/i —sdniJ^ 

kixeeptions : lotnahar.pi^loaiafi.aNtsa, sainynaha isa — saanpahanisa y 

vidarsayati = vidaahsefl, I ‘ rn o ilvd = (J ru celd, 

M of sain followed by I is always assimilated : ! apati — 

sal/apati, satii la Irfika — sal Hahala, sadb-i- lrna = salll na, //AZ/y/zZ/H- 

adifia^ if thaiindnia. (For final in (lih) see (S4 and for //a followed by y 

see 25). 

dJl. TJ with a nasal or a semi-vowel before it — the order is 
rover.sed ; (see 47), but tlie following assimilations witli h are found; 
Ickya—lcy ya, yah earn — yahhhara ; liras oa beromes rassa ; (for 
Ji,rada = dalui, raJiada see^®). 47 

Assimilation is the most (common way of avoiding a.n incon- 
venient combination of consonants but there is anotlnu* method of 
doing the same, that is b>pen thesis. 

34. hipen thesis is the insertion of a vowel l)etween two conso- 
nants. It is invariably applied in the l>egiuning of a luono- 
syllabie word, for assimilation would changf^ sindi a word out of 
vecognition : (^.rl^sirl, hrl^hdrly jyd = jiydy snd';> nhd~ nahd \ 
svasti — snrattJii , paMnia—pa.dutiKty ratna — rata/ia, pari \- apa s/ ds 
+ ti = payrupdsati, yrhapa I ni = yahapatdnl, vajra ■•= rajt ra.y s ra p na ~ 
suymia, kriyd^hiriyd, hhay til =^h1uiy inly varttrian ( \/ vrf)~rat'inna, 

17 V V always bocoines hh. 

IH 1 have given cxain])les of assimilation from the roots of verbal derivatives 
and ii«i from the fornis they lia\e assumed in Kkt. //r + f</ -- /nuf/a (S^.kt, 

rnvkia)^ y(i+ ts/pnd-^iia -uypanna (Rkt. iftpaniun). It is easier, however, in 
some oases fo go by the Skt. forms: (Skt. fduinyd) - bhafjqa, 

\/labh+ta (Skt. lahdha)~faddha ^ ^/prach (Pali aJ purr h pfn) Skt. pr.sta- 
pntiha^ a/ sr'p Pali s/s(i}-\~fo (Skt. st shtii‘)--{y\)}iS(iWia, 

DECEMBKR, 1942 . 
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Ji'p6'utliesi8 takes place in tlic following* coiiibinations in'particiilar : 
a is inserted between tSch: arltam^a ralunii, garliati ^ 
etarhi^ctamliii antarlriia^fmtarahita h following a guttural 
or a palatal — i ?.v inserted : Idesa ^ kilesa, kldnta^ Idlnida , gldna ^ 
fjildna, .doka — siloha^ nilfi=^mild{yafl) but plavati^palavati. / i» 
also inserted bet ween r if y : fiMcarya — accliari ya, kadarya^kadariya^ 
hrahntacarya^^hrahmara/ iya, ti ryak^tirl ya. Ary(i = ariya (also 
hhdryn^ hJuu'l yd, dcdi ya = dcariya, suryn — sit.riyay vlrya — 
TiriyOy raidv ryn = veht riyo , ^ •' pnrydya — pari ynya, poTycmnd = pariyv- 
saiuiy par yanta — pari y<nif(P^\ But inparydsa^iripalldi^a, paryaii- 

ka — pallahka — (r = i), paryupfisati = paynt pd.mti ; (see 47 for ry — yr), 

Y (h, yd at the end of a word preceded by another consonani? intro- 
du(*e8 an z : carya~cariya^ jdtyd — jdti yd, f^dtna.rfhya — sdmatlhiya, 
d/iarmya = dhaiiiiriiy(i, vesyd— resiyd (also vesi), 

Amhila (vSkt. am! a) is an instance of a (‘.orison ant. witli a vowel 
introduced into a word. 

35. .1/ is inserted in jiyithmit (Skt. jlfjiijafi)) hhimsana (Skt. 

/i//7.s7/Y///y/) and in a compound word: saiiaiataiia {{iaiudfd'na)^ ara- 
nusiro {ara-\- siro), siritnsapa (Skt. snrisrpa)^ tnsinndtri indra, 

m shifted — Skt. di hfindra) , 

36. Sometimes a consonant is inserted not in the body of a word 
but between two words for siuootliness of pronunciation. This is 
different from final consonants restored for which see 15, and is 
known as consonantal insertion: anda-^ailfw^afinamanfta (Skt. 
any tin ya ) , ann a + atth u = anii adntiliv , ajja + ofjye = ajjataygc , dsand + 
up^>hdya=^ds(indvittfhdyay pana + cea^pinindi' cOy piinameva^ (also 
pmuireva); for pariyanta, pariyemnd, pariydya see 34 ; .s‘ 7 /.+ v/y// == 
aultnju (also sujn). An example of Epenthesis in a word containing a 
triple consonant is (Skt. /orrmryrr). Epenthesis is used to sepa- 
rate the consonants in jyofsnd - do.^itia, sukahma = s^iklnrrna \ (see 31). 

37. A vowel or a consonant is rarely introduced in the beginning 

of a word: (also thl), ufthdim^vv ft liana. 

38. There are some instances of both assimilation and epciiJ 
thesis in the same word ; ^ siha^nalid, .srnita = mUiita.^^ 

19 It is necessary first to Ajliort^en the long vowel loJlowod by two conso- 
iiantw atcordiiig lo oO bot.ore / is inserted. 

2() f followed by a dissinular vowel is changed into y so that 2 ?n/i-becoinea 
pary. In Pali we can either take it as an insertion of i between r <fe y or ‘V in- 
serted betw’een i>ari and the dissimilar vowel. , 

21 As a general rule a triide (‘onsonani in a word is reduced to a double 
consonant: raudm -ewtuia, mnufra —mania etc. — {indriya and ganihCi Are excep- 
tions) , III It by epenthevsi s : harm ya — ham m iyOy n/ kaT-^iva — kmii vd (al so 
kittl'd). Assimilation takevs place in a triple consonant containing a sibilant 
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'Some other processes : — 

^ 89. Anillog’y — is responsible for certain irrej»ulnr forms of 
words: 57 /. + — sometimes becomes on the analogy 

of ihtgijaii (ihir (jati)\ similarly stthhaca (sk+ racas) on the analogy 
of Vlul^baca, and anndilaya on the analogy of niddai/a, Tliese 
pairs usually go together; hence tliis imitation. For the same reason 
vdfjy becomes rdijo on the analogy of tejo and dpo Pidlnijjana is 
equated with prtliagjajia, (average men) but through confusion with 
prf lni = iiovend (cp. puth a,^a man(xb i dlrnumd) , Bah ?/ + nnfo 4- ijn 
should be bdluisiicca but the actual form is bdhnm<‘ca through 
mix.ing-up with sacm . Nir + garchati = n i rgaadiafi = tu ggarrhnli 
but there is also the form nigacchafi used in the same sense witli 
in- instead of (see 90); s/ nri-\- go ~ nacm — {f y = rr); so tiacvaiKt 

has a double cr although it is derived from s/ nrt ana : the doubling 
of h of Hablx aijdti sak^- and) is in imitation of sahkoti (v/.svz/r-) ?/o). 

40. By false analogy new grammatical forms which are not 
covered by the rules of grammar, are made : inanas and cacas are 
consonantal bases, and their instrumentive sing, forms are inanasd 
and narasd rosi)ectively, and on their analogy tnahha and padn form 
the inst. xnulxliasd, pad-asd, 

41. Tliere is a tendency of declining a consonantal base as if it 

w(‘re a vowel base; (see 18), and forms of botli consonant and vowel 
bases are met with: kannan — kavimandy kaminena, in the instr., 
dintar forms diniard, in the instr. and there is also tlui form dhlidga 
like tJie instr. of kannd, kdtin becomes kdrinavi and kdrini in the 
accusative of kdrl the former is Skt. kdrinani ; in the saim* 
way vetHnesu and vensa in the locative pin. of vcrly (Skt. 
oairiii); tJje forjuer is formed from a hyi)o1 hetical base verina ; 
nialtat ought to form tnalianio in the nominative plu. masculine 
(Skt. mahantah) but there is niahanid on the analogy oi 'putfd ; the 
present participle gacchat — {-at, -ant) forms the nom. sing, masc. 
gaccham (Skt. gacchan) and gacchanto on the^nalogy of putto, and 
the plu. form is gaccliaiitd on the aiialogy^of puttd although it 
ought to be gacchanto from Skt. gacchantah, but then gacchanto 
is the nom. sing, form ; in the loc. sing, forms pacati as in 

and a nasal after one of the eousenants js droi^])ed, and a \uwel iiujy or niny 
not be introdueecl. jijtd.ntd ~ junhO^ /, rtfaw —tastnn ixtr ise<> dl) ; I'di fnnni be- 
comes vat Ulna. AVitli a double eonsoiiaiit in ihe middle either as.similation or 
epeiithesis takes plari* : dniu -auna or (vriya, ^/ va.s+ fa ~ vuftjia or vusifa^ 
trshnd-tanhd or ta^iinn; (see 21). With a double consonant in the 
beginning assimilation first takes jilaee, aiul then oiu^ o£ the (ionsonants is 
dropped or tlie double eoiisonanl is separated by epenthesis : .sniaiat'ossaruf} - 
mmif'i or mnnarati ; tdid ^nahd ; !tnui(a>7nhifa ^ inih ita^ uruihu-fiineha; 

(see 1(f)- 
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S.ki* as well as parantasvii iiiy pacantamhi as in tlie loo. pL. of pi^ita. 
The CO 11 vSo nan till form is preserved in the inst. 8in^\ of vdc^vacd 
in vKvuasd vdcd it da oetasd, 

42. In the declension of vowel bases too insiances of false 
analogy are found: the gen. sing, of hapi in Skt. is kapeh bitt Tali 
k(ipissa) is on the analogy of puttassa, and kaplvo is on the analogy 
of words in -m, gon. sing., like — ('acmr///-; .5?nia (loc. sing.) 

and -smn (abl. sing.) are used with pronominal bases in Skt. but 
these are also a])j)Hed in Pali to vowel bases as well, e.g., kapismifn, 
kapismd, putiftsinihi, puftasmd. These forms, liowever, are not met 
with in Skt. In Skt. ilie dat. gen. sing, forms of kamjd as also of other 
feminine vtiwel bases are different but in Pali not only these two but 
ablative and loe. sing, forms too are the same as the inst, sing. form. 
In Ihili tlie nom. and ace, ])1. forms are identical (except in tlie 
declension of patta and of the first person ])ronoun) ; the abl. pi. 
forms are the sanu^ as tlie inst. j)!., and the dat. ])1. forms are the 
same us gen. pi. In Skt. this is not the case. Instances can be 
multiplied but ttiese examples will suffice to illustrate the point. 

4d. Conjugation too j)rovides exami>les of false analogy: In Skt. 
the j)l. of laroti is kunuuili but Pali has not only the pi. kuhhanli 
but also a sing, kahhafi which is unknown in Skt. ; Skt. ]itis virijjate 
from \/ ////' but Pali has on the analogy of forms like pacati 

as well as the rare form tthimpiii corresponding to Skt. virlpate; 
V'rr forms I'raoii in Ski. hut Ihxli /s/vr==v(ir (at/) as h\ sanivarai! 
as if it wert‘ a root of the tirst conj. Compare the form luindii instead 
of ranofl (Skt. rrnoit). Pali jnidli is on the analogy of the roots 
of the fifth con j. (bi'sides the regular jeti a,nd jayati), Vadvli is 
on the analogy of the roots of the seventh conj. (besides vadati) ; cp. 
pimoti instead of pundfi, .Vd in J^ali is tlie fiftli conjugational sign 
but as almost all the roots of the fourth conj add iid it is optionally 
regarded as a fourth conj. sign, e.g., simoti, snndti ; pappoti, 
pdpf/ndti. III fact f^rms with no are more common. The very 
rare form siikhati (instead of sakkoti) is on the analogy of 
pacati ; similaily karanidna instead of karontdtia. Skt. paedni, 
1st person sing imperative is Pali 2 )acdmi because the pi. of 
the 1st pels. im])erative in Pali is the same as in Skt., 

and as the first pers. pi. present tense in Skt. pacamdli is eqivalent 
to Pali pacdnia so the sing, of the imperative 1st. pers. in Pali 
is made the same as the form of the iiresent tense. Skt. has paceyam 
and pacvma in the 1st. pers. optative sing, and i>L respeptively but 
the Pali forms are paceyydml and paccyydma in the 1st. pers. sing, 
and pi., paceyydsi^ paceyydilia in the 2iid pers. sing, and' pi. on 
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the* aiialoj^;^ of the forms of the present tense. Pali pocctyyam, 
medial optaiiAre, Ist pers. sin<>-. is etjual to Skt. paceyatn which is, 
however, the corresponding active form. Deti, deuti, {nl) dhetP'^ are 
formed on the analogy of the imperative dchl. Perfect cihalj becomes 
dlidyisi^ in Pali on the analogy of forms like ; (d//// ivS also 

frequent in Pali). Sat-^ s/ ty{C>S((i hrtya— sdLliacrdj a geruiidial 
form used as an adverb has also the form sakkaccann on the aiialogy 
of adverbs like alyhairb, sanlkayi. 

44. The lengthening of a in pdkkrnni (pa s/ kani-]- i) iti ihw \o 
confusion with forms like pdcdnii (s/ pdo-^ nil, a lengtbent‘(l); 
see G9. Udapadl and u.daldri have a long vowel for a similar reason. 
Pali has kaplhhl with 7 on the analogy of lengthening d belore gen. 
1)1. tidni (e.g., putrdihdm)\ similarly kdpisu has sometimes tlie 7 
len gthe n e d — k d p Is d . 

45. The n of sdkkundli is lingualized because most of the roots 
of tile 4th conj. has the lingual nasal (cp. sundli^ papundti); see 4d. 
The n of <niha in saydulid, inuj jhanha is lingualized on the analogy 
{)i p'dhhd}iha\ similarly the y/ of kdsnia (Skt. kvtsnd), 7 ////Ad (Skt . 
j jjotsdd), SN/jJidj sitnisd- (Skt. s/rusd) have tlie // because ahnost all 
the combinations of ////are lingualized //7/ (e.g., //////AdV/, Idijlid); 
see JU. 

40. Dissimilation — is making different one of the sounds repea- 
ted in a word. This process is the opjiosite of Assimilation. J he 
few exampb'S of it are: lamjdld — ndiujdht , Idnuhi^iidiujnhi, Idldhi 
= n(ddtd — these are words with two / s. Cikiisd=^tiktccfid(\)\iiri- 
(ukitsd== cUrlk icc/id). Menander clianges one //- into I in Milindn. 

47. Metathesis — is the transposition of syllable's or letters in a 
word. It is also rare: ina.{:dka^ nidkasa, (janlahha — fjddrdhha, 

hrdda = dalia and rahadd (through imaginary hdda and, hdrada). 
Metathesis takes place whenever h is followed by a semi- vowel. In 
fact li is always used to aspirate a consonant in Pali : jilt rd = jt rhd, 
Sdhvaya = savhatja, dhna — dului, ntahyavt =^nayliani) tipdndli — 

.upahand, s/ yah ^ nd = (janhd(ti), sj mtih yn ^niayha{1i), ihe ]>resent 
participle suffix — ant becomes nia. In .v ?//;// a’ ///// d/// tlie /// is shifted 
(sHSummdra ) Skt. sisu 7 ndra has no ///), the // is shifted in snnha and 
stmisd, equivalents of Skt. snnsa. Conjunct ry also shifts the 
position of the consonants: kar + ydt = kay (i)rd, pari-V tip(i-\- sj as 

{par y upas) = payivupds{ixii) ; similarly payiruddharat i (pari + ud) . 
In yr a vowel is often inserted showing the tendency in Pali of 
avoiding a tjoiijunct consonant like this. 

22 Skt. b(M'onies >xho in l•ull, uiul Skt. s/'lhr, lx.cunios (hidhaii 

but m fali daUhati be<omys ihhiti (as in ikm nhiliuti, .■»un vnUihat,). Sec oi). 
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- Exceptions: brah/ftian, hrdh/maiia, ijah vara=^g(ihhh6:ra, Irrasoa 
^ rassa^ hyah (being mono-syllabic) becomes hiyy o (hy epeiiihesp. 
In rh epenthesis takes place, (see 84 and for nir-f y'Jiar see 90). 

48. Elision : A vowel is dropped in the following words : 
agdra—agga (cp. J)hattagga), (lulntd^ (IhUd, .djfmcya — ctjarrf'a, (op. 
the forms jufiyd==:iaccd, raU iyd — ratyd, jiadiyo^najjo). The initial 
vowel is dro])])ed in snusd — husd and sometimes in irponatha^ 
posatUa^ (cp. the form thl as a variant of ittlil). Api, iva., iddiit, 
iti\ ilie Iasi following* a niggahita have optional forms without 
the initial vowel. This loss of the initial vowel cannot be accounted 
for by the rules of sandhi. 

A consonant is elided in the body of the following \Vords: 
,st]i(irira==fhcra, 'nLayura = 7n<fr(i, yavdgrt = ydgu, cnturda^ia — (ytidflasa , 
roddasa, Llfaln ~ lxlt(f, hliadante has an abbreviated form hhantc\ 
K asindrd is from Kusinagara^ abhinha from aJdiikkhtuia, tndtucchd 
from 7ndtrsrasd, dhorayha from dh 7 hi-(irayha{^’^)\ i\\^ variants of 
duklxlid, npckkhd, apekklid, are dukha, upekhci, apckhd respect- 
ively. Skt. Perfect cicidu.h — vidtt. in l*ali because thtJ perfect 
tense was regarded superfluous and the distinctive feature of it — 
the redupli(;ative syllable was lost; ih is dropped in d + s/ saltis = 
dsas (•‘una) and in such examples of sandhi or metre as labhcygahnyi 
(Jablieyyd/fn-\- ahani), kat Itdhani (kafliani l'dliani)^ uddasuha in {addfi- 
(iJiain), JJ iid d hd nuadsanain {/hiddlidnain + sd^^idnanb) , 

Ya at the end of a word in a sentence is sometimes dropped ; 
(funpaddya himomvs an updda — (annpadd dsarchi ciftani lunnic('i); 
rydrifsand p aU ghasa n nd instead of r ydrasandya patighasanndya — 
{vydrosand pai igbmnvd na annainaniiassa dnkkhani icrJwyya), 
abh.innd instead of abhiil nd ya (aayani ahlufind ^^acchlkatrd) ; paii- 
mnkhd y(niiso=^pntisanklidya, yoniso\ aaddhd instead of saddhaya 
(saddha agdmsind anagdri yain pabbaji). katipaya as well as katipa — 
(kaiipdliaw)r'^ 

49. Comi)ensatio^T: The loss of a consonant is often compen- 
sated by lengthening the preceding vow^el : ii/panisliad — 'upaiusd, 
ca 7 H/mnirns* = ca/K// uki, (see 11) ; /min a word becomes l\ simha^ 
sJjta, vi 7 ti{‘ati = 'r7sati ; cj), dainsPra^ddllid] 5ffr// becomes sa in sdkac’- 
chd, sdrambha, sj Kar-\-tabba=^kdtabha (Skt.* kartavya) also 
kattabba, d kar + tu7n== k at it rp {Ski. kartntn) also kattum. In sandhi 
rti is sometimes dropped — (see Elision 48), and the preceding vowel, 
if short, is legthened by compensation: katJuiriL-V ahatii^katluihairif 
labheyyanb-\- ahaih = babheyydham, addasa'm + aluiip = addasd/uwi, 

23 See contraction 54. Some of these examples may as well come under 
^Contraction*. 
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Many examploa of compensation are found in Pali sandhi bui thei‘e 
is jiotliing' lilve^tliis in Ski. 

50. A lon^* vowel in a. Pali word is never followed by a double 

consonant or by a *ni^?gahita, and so it is sborien(*d before Ibem : 
s/liu + >vd^]nftvdy f/vd^^rlntra, idfn —rafli, po rdlrmtui = ]Hira- 

Ikavia, hldra — siuhla, drya — npya (also ariyn)^ .'(urya — svriija, 
dcdirya- dcariya, dkhydnn — akkhdna, dTtutsa — (ikkosa , ya 

^adddya, sdndn^santa, ddiita — danta, pdtrn — pdtta, sdslrn — sfaltha; 
did niita — inadisa, hha vdn — hhavarn. laddd + in = kaddain , Mxee])- 
tions : ddftn (==i\\xh, a bipf knife); hero d is not sliorlened ni order 
to avoid datta which has a different meaniiif^*. In sandhi : witb 
sn and xa. siulkkhatdi (bui akkhdta), sdkkhnin; also rdkkarnna, 
rdkya, 

51. Instead of a long vowel being shortened before a doiibh* 

consonant the double consonant is sometimes made single: dlryha- 
dlfjhh, yjyhra-sfyha, iiidJyn = 7n.dJn , dhdf rJ = dhdn , Skf . 

jirynti ^ jJraf L or jiyaii in Pali, Idk.p'i — ldkhd. 

52. A long vowel followed by a single consonant is fjuan1i1a<iv(‘- 

.(y tlie same as a short vowel followed by a double consonant; 
kr7dd = khiddd, pipUikd^k i piUikd , dldpa = al Idipa , Vdya>pvyy(T' 
^pvhh(i\ rCtJa as well as cvlhi, nlla as TVtdl as 'tiujdo, kdhthhn 
as w-ell as kaftahha, vilyaii as well as miyyafi, as wcdl 

as pituiundm, padca nain — padcam}a'in (^inshmd of /zr/nconz;///) ; (‘j). 
IJ nfvilrd^TJrvreld, d-f s/ chod -acchddvii for wliich see 81 ; cp. also 
ddarsa — addiid, 

58. It may be mentioned at this stage that all the above rules 
have the effect of changing different Ski. words inlo Pali with lh(‘ 
sam(‘ form: nrch-ii = ficch(if clearer rkslui = ficcli(i, a bear; pnftiui-- 
prstd, asked or pifsta* nourished; ofiha — dstniy camel .or ostluiy 
li]); do.sa = dvc.'iny hatred (to avoid dem^ country) or Jo.sv/, faull ; 
palapa, non-sense or paldva, chaff; /rz/h 5a before or pdyti, pus; 
putia^pntvdh (nom. pi.) or jmfmt (abl. sii\.) ; sat- the present 
.participle of y/as (also meaning ‘good) or srat which lias the 
same sense sad dhd— (sad + s/ d ha) ; sa is the abbreviation of saha 

or of sva- : sadatiha = sat(d)attha or sa, own+a/t//a, (d as an 
insertion); jhdyati — dhydyati , meditates or ksd/yati, burns; 
sarati, moves or smarati, remembers; ,s'atta=eeven or saltva, being; 
sutfa — sdiruy a short rule or sapta, asleep; appamnfta^aprannatiay 
ardent or alpamdtrdy only a little (cp. appainatta na iDlyarc, tlie 
earnest do, not die and appairiatto ayath yandho, only a little is 
this fragrance); addha^ardha, half or rddlia \ rich; attha = a;77za, 
meaiiiifg or asta, eight; sauta^ s/ saw,^ ta, tranquil or hairi. 
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t’o strive 4- danta^ hj dam tamed or danta, too'fh ; mufa=^ 
root or 7nvlya, price. . ^ 

It is easy to chan^?e a Skt. word into its equivalent in Pali 
by applying^ the rules mentioned above, but to do tlie reverse is 
not C‘asy. It ivS difficult, for insiancie, to know whether tlio initial 
7/. of 7/iv/ is an original vowel or derived from /* ; tth may represent 
A'f// or rth : saiilia may be sdfttra, science, scripture or .^a^tra, 
weapon, sdrtha, caravan or sa^ artka^ meaningful (cp. sattliam 
savyanjariaih); tt may he original or may represent assimilation 
of tr or ‘])i as in pafta — pdtrn^ howl or palm, leaf or /;m + y/dp \- la. 

54 . (k)ntraction : aya, ara. are sometimes contracted to e and 
o respectively : ad h/yayatia== ajj heaa, (I dayana = IJdena, l^f jayi m 
^■lljjcnl, Y avana^Y ona, laraaa — lona, arahdi{‘a, = oJcdsa, aualarmfi 
^olarati, ryaoaJuira= nohdra; nay at h and urAi, paldyatl and 
pal(AA, corny ail and coviAi, h ha. van to and hhorifo. Aya/na may 
also he dna'-^ Maud (jal yd yaaa^^ M oyyalldna, Kavcdyana — Ivaccdaa , 
pafi.^alldyana (a hypo! h(‘ti(;al iorm) ^ patn^ialldn a. Asrarya'.=^ac('h(‘i‘a, 
{dscarya'>* accliayva^accliGva, ay becoming c), besides the*' <a)mmon 
form acchari ya . 

55 . lleduplication : Sometimes a consonajit is arbitrarily re- 
duplicated : ptaH h ula — pall kkala, anaddaya {ami-^r daya) , upasr- 

npasaaftha, m sarja yali-^ viaaajjeii, jdtassara^ (jdta 4“ .sYim.s), 
7 / pakh i 1 6S(i (upa -f hlesa), hh isakka. {h It isa 1 ) , .s’ f^l/ya i i (.s‘7/- 4- fjaii), 

tiaccarm — Pali sj nac-^ ana^^'’ vja and ajja, hhadanta and hhad- 
daata, Vajji is from vrjltt. 

Y has a tendency of being redu]>licated in Pali: inryatc = 
iniyyati, hhdyincya = hhdyineyya , vi s/ a 4 ya^ viccyya , h yah = 
h i yyo, sreyali = scyyo, hhtlyah = hh iyyo, dahsinlya = dahkh inoyya, 
hhojamya = hhojaficyya , vydharana^ veyydhiranai^^ , V also may he 
reduplicated; vv — hh: yohhaiui (yauvana), pasihhaka {prase vaka), 
ptihha, jms is Skt. puya — (y^h) re<luplicated. Cp. the reduplication 
of consonants in Bengali. 

5(). 'rhe consonants in the following woids appear to have been 
reduplicated but by comparison with the Skt, forms they are found 
to be unreal cases of reduplication : pahhajati (^/ va.j, Skt, V nraj), 
pahkamat i (ij karn, Skt. s/kram), vippayutta (?;/ + /;«, Skt. vi-\-prd), 

24 The snnienoss of forin has led to the derivation of samana from tj sain, 
to bo (piite, instead of from yf sram. 

25 Svgtjati, miccara, anuddaya are due to analogy; see 39. 

26 Reduplicated ya often assniiies the form eyya causing confusion with the 
optative 3rd, pens. sing, form; (cp ekaii ca jr.yyai^mMJtAfuiut m sa ve sa/ajuiintj- 
uttaina — here jtnjya is optative). 
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ti{Jakappaw/i 7 ia {painfma, Skt. pravidna), cliaddanta {cha, Rkt. 
sad) ; see 20. *’ ‘ 

57 . Asj)iratio!i : = />///?. paivisv =pharnsu , hlla^ 

klnda (pcij ) . svhvjnd fa = svhh umdla^ ptfslf t/a = physsa, kuh ja^ lilrnjja, 
prdsa '-yfjhns(ff krJdd — hit iddii, hasta - hliasta, httsa = hJrttsn, I^/ppaJj^ 
Pipphall, ptppala, = ptpphaht, Vidvra ~ V idh ttra, (loddrarl ~ (Jodha- 
varl, hinolkh ha (hincid + lxa)\ lahJtcfa = lahhetha , a/nan t/afa ~ ama n fia- 
tha, s/ sak+ no i i.~sakht)ii but in the norisi and the fiiiurts asahkhi, 
sahhJiissaff ; r/hara^ is from gtdta, 

5 (S. WJirii sain s/har-\-a becomes sanhiidra or n ir ci fa 
becomes nicchita it appears there has been aspiration . lint these 
are iiAt »-enuine cases of aspiration as would appc'ar from their 
equivaliMits in Skt. ; tlie Skt. forms are .s///h-.s‘A77AVf and itiscita, and 
the aspiration is due to tlie assimilation of sk and sr. (See !)1 and tS9). 
^ ^ ^ ^ % 

59 . Pali and Prakrit. It may be noted that Pali words 
exhibit many cliaracteristi(‘8 which arc found in a greater degree* in 
the Prakrit dialects, e. g., drop]n‘ng tin* int(‘rvocal consonant; 
cp, in ay a ra = rnora — (a I- ii — o), s tha ni la --lit ei a — (a h i — v) ; y re- 
‘placing an intcrvocal consonant: hhadita and srddifa sometimes 
bet'ome hhayita, say if a ^ fadi(l(rhi = fayldani ; the cJiange of f/jhd 
into and (not anna which means super-knowledge) is arajording to 
Prakrit in which re])lacement of mute as])irates by//: 

mdliira = rultina, lagli n.~lalt 7 i(ha) y jirahlin paJtn , jttahh ft fa = 
pah Ufa, s/ dhd forms the base dadha which becomes daha (\\) — 
cp. paridaltati, sainvidahafi , snndahatl ; (s(*e 43 , foot note). 

00. Ill Magadhi l^rakrit unlike in Pali the nom. sing, of 
the base in a (both masculine and iioiit.) ends in c, and there are 
some examples of this in Pali: afthl affahdi‘c...parakdvr...purisa.- 
hare instead of altahdro etc.; snhhe dnihhhe jivasaft a niC‘ insivnil of 
su.hhain <d-c. These ex])res8ions are found where the views of rival 
teacliers arc* discussed, and possibly their linguistic p(‘c.iiliarities have 
been preserved. V amippagunibe yatJid phv^iiagge (liatana Sutta) 
instead of raitappagninho yafhd iihnssiiagfjo is another instance of 
nom. sing, in e; (c}). sc and yo in scyyafhd, and ychht/yt/etta 
instead of the usual base so or sa and yo or ya \ similarly hhantc and 
hhikhhave end in e). 

In Magadhi j too is replaced by y ; in Pali the only example of 
such a change is nija^ niya-, dy becowes ;//// but in Pali onl,// d 
of -ud followed by //becomes?/?/: udnpma==vyydna,yd+s/yv 7 ij — 
uyyj and r invariably becomes / but in Pali only in a few words 
this change takes place ; (see 8 and 25 ). 
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There are other features of Magadhi which are, however, aot 

found in Pali. And Pali connot be called Mugadhi although there 

• « 

are traces of Magadhism in it. 

« * * * ' , ^ * 

Gl. Sanskrit grammatical forms and Pali. I have merely indicated 
the phonetic changes governing Pali and have not attempted to show 
how far these were due to the influence of the various dialects. ‘‘It is 
a wrong method to give the Skt. from a Pali word as its ultimate re- 
duction and explanatiorP^ because some Skt. words especially Buddhist 
Skt. are later than Pali, e.g., svirtyupasthdnoi (satipatthdna), sdlcshat’- 
karoti corresponds to mcchiharoti, prthafjjaiia (puthvjjana), autapya 
{otajrm), anpapadnka (opapdtika), sdrdham {saddlivm) etc. Again 
some words are peculiarly Pali like peyydia, nlvarandy sdliacchd 
pilavdhaii etc. It is, however, possible to equate Pali words with 
Skt. in the majority of cases. I have avoided as far as possible 
words whose equivalents are of a doubtful character, also those that 
are very rarely met with. It should be borne in mind that Pali 
formations are different in many cases from Skt. formations. It 
would, for instance, be undesirable to deduce from Skt. auvarya and 
antsukya^ Pali issariya and ussufeka and to cite these as examples 
of Skt. ai and au changing into Pali / and u respectively. It would 
be better to derive the Pali words from issara aiid ussuka, the initial 
vowels not undergoing strengthening because in such matters Pali 
grammatical rules are very indefinite. Similarly f/^mwmay be derived 
from Pali gnru and not from Skt. guru changing into gaurava and u 
becoming an by vrddhi; the a of gam becomes d by vrddlii and, so, 
gdrava ; instead of equating adhippaya with abhipraya it may be taken 
as formed with adid- instead of with abbi-. Anathapindika must not 
be derived from Anathapindada, Vasuladatta from Vasavadatta, 
Purindada from Purandara or Bharukaccha from Bhrgukaccha, 
although these pairs refer to the same persons or place. And it 
would be wrong to say that the e of Mahendra is changed into 1 . in 
Mahinda for accord^ag to Pali sandhi Maha + inda = Mahinda. 
(See Fi. Muller’s Pali Gramrnar, Introduction) 

G2. There is a tendency in Pali of using simple words, and 
cumbrous ones like svasr, hhdsya, sdntvand, mandmsi (nominative 
plu. of manas) are avoided, and other words are used in their 
place. Again, simplified forms are used: is/ kir-\- na^kinma hut 
in Skt. the root of is A:?*; similarly (instead of s/jr)-^ 

na^jirtria (but jarci has to be derived from \/ jr+a), 

63. A comparative discussion of Pali and Skt. grmmatioal 
rules is beyond the scope of this article but certain rules of Skt. 
grammar are mentioned here that will help in understandirig the 
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forms of Pali words which explained by Pali granniiar alone* are 
apt to be re8*iarded as exceptions. But it must, at the same time, be 
remembered that Pali grammar has its own method although it has 
not. been able to break aw^ay from the moorings of Skt. 

G4. \Skt. forms which are avoided in Pali are also met with side 
by side with the forms that are peculiarly Pali. ^Mr forms mriyate 
in Skt. but Pali has marat^ besides mJyati; or mZi/i/at/ ; Skt. Wof/, 
forms the pi. kurvmiti and not karonti; but in Pali besides the 
regular form karonti there is the form kuhhanti ; (see 43). Skt. medial 
form from hr is kurvte which is also found in Pali. In Skt. there is 
the optative suffix ‘yat', and besides the regular VdAi kareyya there 
is /cayra (v'/var + iydt); forms the inst. sing, ydcd (also in Pali) 
but the corresponding Pali form vcica has the inst. vacaya which is, 
however the regular form; h preceded by any vowel except «, d and 
followed by a vowel or a soft consonant^^ is changed into r, and by 
tills rule the form sahhhirevo. {sadbhih eva) may be explained; it is, 
however, ^ taken as a case of consonantal insertion in Pali. The 
medial voice has almost fallen out of use in Pali ; this is usually 
(-'hanged into the Active but Skt. medial verbs are also found in Pali 
poetry: labhate, miyyare; in the passive voice many Pali verbs have 
ths medial terminations applied to them although such ierrainations 
unlike in Skt. are optional. 

05, The Skt. base is found in some compounds ; /aaco/tara 
is from mat, the Skt. base of aliavh plus sara; the pi. base of yiiyam, 
is yusmad in Skt. and the corresponding Pali base tuinhad is to be 
found in Uimhadfsa; the base in Ski. is rnanah, and in Pali it would 
be iiiano (cp. manomayaj manopubbanffama) ; tadutthaya is tato 
uftlidya — tad the Skt. base is retained in Pali. 

GG. A Pali form is sometimes easier to explain wilh the help of 
Skt. rules : etad+ ahosi^et'adah.osi in Skt. but as in Pali the final 
consonant is replaced by m, the l^ali form is e^jndained by a special 
' rule that the m of tam, etam, yam and sahim^ sakam is changed 
into d w^hen followed by a vowel ; thus the original Skt. form is 
reached. Krta is derived from sjkr^-ta but in Pali this is to be 
explained by ^kar-^-ta^ the final r being dropped. Similarly smf^^ 
smar> ssar = sar -f ti = sati. Sam sr + a = sarnsdra (r = dr by 
vrddhi) — Pali sam + ^/ a; d+ /^/hr + a^ dhdra — Pali a + V har + a, 
Samvrta = sain -f- \/ vr + ta — Pali sam + var + ta, by dropping the 
final consonant and pointing out that the a following v is changed 
intone. (Hfere!\/vw cannot be taken as the root because samvara 
cannot be explained from ) 

27 The last three mutes of a group, somi*vowels and h are soft. 
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()*7.** In Skt. the eonjugational sign of s/ up is nu and^in Pali it is 
the strengthened form no, e, g. 2 )a+\/ap+n()=^ptqni)oti but the 
gerundial pappuyya has to be explained by pa sj dp^ nv -f- ya. 

08. In Skt. the consonantal base in -in, for instance, cdriii fcri'ins 
the feminine cdrvni, but since cdnn is regarded as tlie vowel base 
( dn in l^ali this form is explained by 712 added to the base to form 
ihe feminine (with the preceding vowel shortened ) — carl + til — cdrini, 

()9. In Skt. the ])receding a is lengthened before a suffix begin- 
ning with tit or V : e. g., ^ pac~\- a+ ini = pacdnii , Pliuttd'Vl (hlt iifta + 
r7.) (‘an be exi)buned by tliis rule ; similarly dassdvl, 

70. A number of roots wliich have the eon jugational ^sign a 

])ut whose ro(jfs do not take (jtina are classified under a separate 
group in Skt. so that s / becomes ihili s/' has ^lat soft 

(1>ut if in Pali the r is fjttnninA into ai^ as i^ usually done then on the 
analogy of sj vrdh — vardh — C(t(}tjli(att) the form would be kars — 

Jxassatt wliich, liowevcr, is the passive). As (jund may take 

])lace in \Jkvs^'^^ha 8k(.. will have both hrsaka and but 

Pali kars + aha — IdssnJca only. In the same way \/rS 7 >/'.s' — l*ali sJ pints 
(a t i ) b u t s/ ^ PT'^ + ~ P al i p It arm = pit assn . 

71. In Skt. jayati and nayati are formed from \/ ji-\- a t i and 

\/ 7iJ a+ ti jespectively ; the vowel of tlie root in the first conjuga- 
tion taking ihe bases become yc and nc which followed by ti 
[t} + (i=z(jy) make by rule of sandhi — jayati and nayatt; and the same 
in Pali. vSimilarly = — b/K/r-f n -t f/ = b7/r/rat/ both in 

Skt. and Pali. Bui in Ibili there are addilional forms jcti, nett, bhoii 
(cp, anuhliot i ) — the tense terminations in these are directly applied 
at ter the vowel of the root is strengthened. (See for gutia 7() and for 
c — ay and o = ar 77 . ) 

72. Tr the suffix for agent nouns forms the feminine by add- 
ing 7 which together with r becomes r7 by sandhi rule. The only 
word in Pali whichycaii be explained by this rule is dliatl — Skt. 
d h at r +l^dhdf rJ = d Rat I, 

78. Skt. \/ vac forms the p. p. p, nhta but tlie Pali is irntta. The 
Skt. form is, however, found in the word dvrntta, (dwr uhia). 

74. It may be mentioned that whereas in Skt. there are ten 
conjugations, there are only seven in Pali. The first conjugation in 
Pali contains three conjugations which aro lumped together without 
anything common among them ; (see Duroiselle's Pali Graminar). 
The first and the third divisions of the first conjugation form 
together the first conjugation in Skt , and the second and the fourth 
divisions are two separate conjugations in Skt, And in Pali under 
the first conjugation are included roots whose vowels are gu7iaieA as 
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W€rll as llv)sc tliat uri‘ not, liut in Ski. lliesG two cliissos oi rt)()is are 
P*^*^***'! tily j and iiiucli contusion is llicrobv avoided ; (see 70). 

75. li inoy ho noted iliiii no form corresjiondiny- to the iiidecdin- 
ahle /^/6h//a, (ori^’iuiUly future jiassive participh*) is to he found in 
SkY. li is oil the analof^’v of aakha, 

7t). Gutia and V r<ldlii : In Ski. ilie o-una of /, 7; //, r, ?; li are 
0 , 0 , ar, and nl respetdively ; (rlie other vowels cannot tiik(^ f/ono), and 
the vrddlii of a \ /,?, r ; h,n//; r,?; li are d, a/, (H(, nr, nl nvspecii vely. 
A knowled^’e ot this is necessary for undersiandin<»‘ lh(‘ tonnalion o1 
certain l*ali words:./', // donot take f^una in nirta, Pali mala, \/hinr \ 
ti = fimrli, Pali sati,s/dr,^, (Pali \/dis) -]- fn = dr,pji = dittft(i. Wni 
(jnna fakes place in in r -i- niui^ Pali v/ nuir I nna^ ninrnnn smr^ n i it 

— sniiirotl, Pali sornt/, d onn dnrsnittt , Pali dnsstinn, sjlillp — 
Ixdlp, hdpp (a), kapp [of t). ^ i)r.^, heconnss v////,v, w,\\i\ sj d is to ~ d iiilut 
but ddsnann caniioi bo explained without the h(d[) ol Skt. lootv/r/rs, 
wbicUi by tjtimi beconu‘s ddi\s-\ d ildsi^a nd : fioni Pali\/(//.s“ or\/ 
das it is not possibh‘ to have dassautt. Vrddlii e\C('])t of a is not re- 
cognised* nor i)ossible in Pali but to takeone oxani[)le — bhaveti cannot 
be explained by p una ; aJ hltn -\ r by /yn/m = //Ao -{- c = b//n rr/ /’ — {o~dv) 

‘but the form is hluircti; whereas the rrddltl oi it ]Ui\n^ atf , hit t't 
becomes hltan + c~hltdrcf t — (an^^dv); see 77. Similarly blinra is 
obtained by means ut rrddhi and hltara by fjttiid o\s/hhn \-d. 

77. Sandhi. Some of tlie vSkt. sandhi rules have to be ust‘d in 
order to explain certain froiiiaiions in Pali whicli are not covered by 
Pali rules: c, o, at and au followed by a. vowel are chanood into ap, 
ac, dp, and ac respectively: — \/ nl 'V a ^ito -V a , v/ //// a 4 - n ~ b//o (by 
f»una)4-r/, sj hhu-\- c =^blta(L (by erddhi)^ 0 and ap})lyin«^' this rule 
napdti, bharatL, bfidvcti resjiectively are olitained. See 7ti. 

It must be noted that c and o may be the contracted forms 
of and d.va respectively as woll : Udapana^ Udona, acaiaraii^^ 
oiarati ; (See 54). 

78. In Skt. assimilation is unknown bii^ consonantal changes 
, are regulated by means of consonant sandhis and othm* rules. A mute 

is changed into the third of its owm class followed by a vowel or a 
soft consonant, so that tnahat ^ dhana^^ niahaddhand, sal + dltantia 
=^saddharvia, sat-^^ bhih==^ sadbhi Jhili sabhhi the same change, 
however, takes place in Pali by assimilation. Although there is 
no such thing in Pali as consonantal sandhi Skt. consonant 
sandhi rules explain certain Pali forma which (cannot otherwise 
be accounted for: pafi+ \/ yaf = pafipadoti, jiir + \/ paf = nt ppadclt 

— these forms cannot be explained except witii the helj) of 

♦ . * 

28 Tasmdt + iha ~ tasmdtiha is an exce ption , 
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Ijie above rule; similarly tdvai ena — tavadeva. In fact ii a voweror 
a soft consonuut follows, a mute always is the third let^.ei'of a grouji), 
and on the other hand, if a hard consonant follows the mute is 
always the first letter of a ^roup, e.^., inahad-r dliana, sad dltdf 
1 (id -\r atiJiCiyu ; Ski.; 'Ht-\-2mniia, iat + pnrifsa, mat sura. , * 

79 . In Skt. a consonant followed by a nasal is changed into the 
nasal of its own class; s/ [Mid + na = {sam)2y(inna \mi this change 
takes place in Pali by the assimilation of consonants. 

80 . Ch following a vowel is changed into cY;/i : (l -^- chadayati^ 

(icohCidayali ^ This is coveied in Pali by the rule of compensation; 
(see 5 'J). Hilt hdma cdiand(i = h<rmaccli(iitda is to be explained by 
the Skt. ruJc ; so also sitcclKnnui, (sa + chan /la), * 

81 . There are cases in Skt. in Avhich sandhi rules are not api^lied 

but consonantal changes take place according to other rules: vZ/z/z/c-f 
la= ni.uJita, Pali ni ulta^ s/ yuj ij iikfa^ Pali yuitdy nd s/ vij + da = 

ltd vlyna, Pali uhhlyya, (J becomes y -i- zz = yy), sj lahJt + fa = la]}d Ita/Pixli 
hiiddha^ s/ dnh ^ ia — daydha , Pali diiddha; similarly Buddha^ baddlia. 

S*J. In Skt. sandhi does not take place in every combination of 
(tonsoiiants ; pra 4- z7yz -i- no + f l ~ fjtiqfnoli, s/ s(Jx + no -t- ti ^kilx iioti, lay 
na^Jayna, but in Pali tliese combinations of consonants assimilate; 
(see 28 ), and the corresj)onding forms are i}a2)iJoti, sakkoti and layya, 

88. In Ski. nt followed by a coiisonant in general is changed into 
za, and followed by a mute becomes the nasal of the group to which 
the mute belongs: saui becomes sam- 01 san(yacchate) ; in Pali 
instead of m> the final is always a hi which followed by a mute is 
changed into the nasal of tlio grouj) to which the mute belongs 
(except tlie /h of {<')i(ivi, yadi and sakihi^ sakaiii for which see 
(»G) ; and tlu‘ zzV followed by a vowel is changed into ni ; there 
are, however, exceptions to this rule; scuuctimes assimilation wuth 
hi takes place, (see ,8)2). Note that no change takes x)lace wdien 
z/z is follow^ed by a vowel in Skt., but since in Pali the final 
is hi a rule had to be yf’ade that in followed by a vowel becomes in. 
This is reversion to the Skt. original. 

84 . In Skt. / followed by r is dropped, and the preceding vowel, 
if short, is lengthened. Examples from Pali: n i r + roya = n7roya, 
d u r 4 ra ina^ dn rain a, dv r 4 - ra k k h a = dfi ra kk It a . 

85 . 5 at the end of a Skt. w'ord is changed into h, and in Pali 
ah becomes o. This change takes place in Pali whether the s or h 
is at the end of a word or is follow^ed by a vownd or any consonant; 
(in Skt, ah becomes o only before a vow-el and a soft consonant) : 
namas^ namah^iiarno; 7nauas=^vianah = mano {vianomaya); vai/as — 
vayah^vayo (vayo aiiuppatto)^ ay as ayah ay o (ayoghara) ^ puras^ 
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/mralj=j)ii^^o (pu/roJiitd), rnnnopithhaiHjanw . Thero is, however, 
ai)^ exception \\f vayappcittib^ and to explain this the Sk(. rule on Ihe 
point may he mentioned : in.Skt. oh only when followed hy a vowel 
or a soft consonant is chang*ed into o (and not when lollowed hy a 
hard ccmsouant) so that raif(t$ = 'e(iy(i7t-\‘ pnlptn = eaydfi pra/ditd and hy 
assimilation Ihxli vafjappatla (like ^//////»7/Yi = dukkha). 

80. In Pali r at. tlie end of pdlar and antav first becomes h and 
ah = o; (cp. as — ah =^o). This (diang'e takes ])lace also when a conso- 
nant follows: pfitar — pdfah = pato — (pd/o rr/) ; similarly anto (aitfo- 
tjahbJia) \ paras ~ pa rah ~ pa ro (parosa.ha'isa) This ehanye doc's 
not take place when final /* is followed by a vowel, e.o*., patar-asa. 
In Skt * r is lUitaiiHul only before a vowel and a, soft consonant so (hat 
prdtar eva = prdfiire ra (Pali patora) and anlffr + hita~antarhifa 
but the corresponding Pali from antarahif a. is an exception both 
according to Skt. and Pali examples. 

87*. ft as the final let<(‘r in any other word or suffix, if follow(‘d 
by a vowel is retained aiid if followed by a consonant is assimi- 
lated : 7 iir-¥ upadhl, nir^dsaid'O, punarcra (also paiualera whi(di js 
an irreg’ular form), puaar -\r d rattt I rd ; tit,r + pa nsa m ppa rhui , ///r + 

/iia1a = ninuaala, puna r + pfnia^ pa nappa pattar f hhara-paaa- 
hhhara. Put (he Skt. rule is necessary in order to ex])lain tnfkha- 
niati and /n pphaa na : In Skt. the final t is changed into h wlnuj 
followed hy a hard consonant, and whcui the hard consonant is k 
or k'h, p or ph- t.he h. of nih' is changed into .s* : aih-\- \//'/^/7// 
nisk ram = nikkhmti(ati), ' nih + panna ^ nispanna = v ipphaa na in 
Pali. Put cafar + pada^ (Skt. catah -\- pa(la=- rataspada) ^ cat appada 
in Pali — this is not in conformity with the Skt. rul(‘ but is due to 
assimilation like other Pali examples of this kind, 

88. Any h followed l)y c, o//. is chanj^ed intox; the Pali xvord 

jiicch ita is from nih (nir) + d nir.ohd- 
refi is from nih+ d (aiT^nisi‘ar~ nicclidf eti . P’^^l iricrala is toinuMl 

as usual by assimilation of nir + cala; m dvccarita irom d nr + 
d car instead of from Skt. dvscarila, 

89. It may be noted that in Skt. there are nir and a/, two 

separate prepositions, also in Pali there are ///>•--(///>+ v';^d+ /-/== 
niyydti, goes out) and sidati^^^nisidaii, sits down); similarly 

nir + mita^nlviviita, m-\- rodha=^nirodha, Nir followed by sj kiar 
becomes nl: nihamti; so also mvarana. Skt. niryraiitha is changed 
into nigantha due is confusion of nir- and vi-. 

29 There is a form puno-m-aharn, ; puno is formed from punar in the same way 
as anto frfun untar, 

30 The final r is dropped in punar {puna). 
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90, In Ski, sayn add pari add an s before hr : savislhlrn, paris. 
hara fro?n wbicli Pali sanhhara, pa rihhhdra; (but sarriJhrta — sahkata, 
the Ski. languof^e from savy i kata), 

91. Sj)ellinft': The cbaii«in<? of n into ?j in Skt. is ref>‘ulated^ by 
definite rules. There are, liowever, some woids witli an ori^'iaal n, 

rnani, pnay*^* atom) etc. but n preceded by r. 

/•, , 5 , is (dianj^ed into 11 . even if a vowed, a semi-vowel, a guttural or 
a labial interposes : prana — ( v/an), — (-ana)R(i7ndyana (ay aria). 
The lingualizaiion of u in a Pali word can be understood by referr- 
ing to tlu^ original Skt. spelling; althoiigl) the letters r and s are 
not to be found in Pali th(‘y nevertheless exercise their influence : 
ksana — khana , \/ khl + 7ta ~ khhia — (Skt . y/ su + nd = snhd(fi ) — 

(Skt . sra), sj yah I- ad = //ov/ hd{ti)- ~(Skt . ^ y rah ), pa s/ ap + vnd -\- 

( I = ]h1. p a ndi i — ( /^ra ) . 

It may be noted that this rule is not generally observed so far 
as the ease-(‘nd ings in Ihili are concerned : pi/ fr dad ni (-nd/fn ) , 

Pali patldnaaii ; Skt. hra,h niand, Pali hrah nifind , Ski. kar niani, I’ali 
kaniinani, the n of yaksinl is not also lingualized in’ the Pali 
yakkhitn; similarly hJil spina — bin nan yhrdna — yhdna , Jihrfniahan 
-- hh tl nah n . On the contrary the n in the following words is lingua- 
li/ed in Ihili Imt. not, in Skt: ddna (jndna)^ saktrnn (mkana), 
i>namati. (ananainaf 1 ) y sanikani (corres])onding to Skt. sanaik). For 
the lingual ization of n du(‘ to analogy see 45. 

9‘;J. The rub* of changing a into a. is extended in Pali so as to 
(jover t.iic lingutdiza tion of all the dental letters, e.g., prthivl^ 
jKi[har7, kaivarla^krratfa^ n i ry ra n fha — n i yanJlt a '\ dukkafa — (\/ kar 
but, \f kar + la ^kaia) y rat[afiy sam rattafi; f \/ also pavaliati, 
sa idratfati paff (prafi), also/>a/i; {cp.pafirupny ]}ati + dyac('haii^ 
pa Cray a re hat i ) . 

93. Hoots in .y and .s* lingiializt* the following f: ^h rs + ta = hrsta = 
hat i huy s/ inrs i- la — in rsta = mat f ha, \/ d i s -t- ta — drsta = ditthii, >/ v is + 
f a = risfa = {pa) rittlfi. It may again be mentioned here that where- 
ever Pali iih is found the Skt, sibilant must be understood to be 
either lingual or palatal and where the tth occurs the Skt. sibi- 
lant is dental. In Skt. .s preceded by any vowel except a and d or 
a, guttural is lingualized. 

So, it is futile to claim Pali scholarship without a little learning 
in Sanskrit. 

R. P. ClIAUDIIURI 

ai The procedirtg n must al\va.v.s he changed into n if the following dental 
is lingualized. 

il2 There is difference in the moanini^ oi vnttati tind vattati pvatpati is tho 
same in meaning as Skt. variate, Vattati is used in the sense of “is proper” 
in Pali — this form does not occur in Skt, 



MISCELLANY 

The word Ba’urah in Muruj ul-Zahab of Al Ma‘sudiH= 

Al-Ma'sudT, the Arab author and traveller, was horn in Bat;hdad co- 
wards thV close of the third century A.H. and died in Hgvpt in 345 A.H. 
He can roughly be referred to the period c. 890-956 A.D. He visited 
Multan and Mansurah about the year A.H. 300 (A.D. 912), and Caniba)^ 
about A.H. 304 (A.D. 916). His work Mum] nl-Zahnb^ records some 
interesting events of Indian history of his time, hut tiue lo certain pecu- 
liarities of the Arab language and script some of the proper names have 
been s6 changed" that it is sometimes dilhciilt to identify them. One 
such word is Ba’urah (^9 9 33).*^ The word was apparently spell in diflereni 
ways by different copyists of the original work of Ma^fidT. Meynard, 
Spfenger and Raverty notice nearly half a dozen variants in the clifTereni 
MSS. consulted by them.' Some ot the p.issages where this word occurs 
may be gn^en as follows : — 

(I) “One of the neighbouring kings of India, who is far from the 

sea, IS Ba’urah ( who IS the lord of the city ol Qanuj 

I his is the title given to all the sovere.gns of that 
kingdom. He has large armies in garrisons on the north and 
on the south, on the cast and on the west, for he is surrounded 
on all sides by warlike kings.” ’ 

(II) ‘‘The king of Qanuj, who is one of the kings of Smd, is Ba’urah; 
this IS the title common to all kings of Qainlj. d liis kmg has 
four armies according to the four cjiiarters of the wind. Eacli ol 
them numbers 700,000 or 9oo,cxx) men. I he army of the north 
wars against the prince of Multan and with the Musulmans his 

* Read before the History Scctwtj ot die eleven^ session oi the All India 
Oriental Conference held at Hyderabad (Deccan j in Dcccniber 1941 
* I Trans., EUtot, Vol. 1 , pp, 18-25. Les Frames d’or, I'exte ct Traduction Par 
C Barbicr dc Meynard, Pans, i8f)i. Ray, DynaUtc History of Norlhrr}i hidtiL 
Calcutta University Press (DHNl), 1 . pp. 52, 614, 578 and 578 In. i. 

2 For example, Balhari ( ) «f Mankir ) The words which 

have been so changed arc Vallabharaja of Manyakhetaka, see DIINI, I, p. 577. 

3 Meynard transcribes as Baourah, 

4 The variants noticed so far in different MSS. are * 

rtodivala, Studies in Indo-Musltm History, Bombay, 1939, p. 25. 

^5 mm , I, 578. 
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subjects, on the frontier. The army of the south ^fights against 
the BalharT ( ^ ) king of MankTr. The ©ther two ar^jjiies 

march to meet enemies in every direction,”*^ 

(ill) “(Jahiz) did not know that Mihran of Smd comes from well 
known sources in the highlands of Sind, from the country be- 
longing to Qanuj, in the kingdom of Ba’urah and from Kashmir, 
Kandahar, and at-Tafin...”^ MasTidT further tells us that at his 
time a city which was called Ba’firah was “in the territories of 
Islam."** 

It has heen accepted by all scholars that the kings of Kanauj referred 
to in these passages were the Prati haras who reigned from that city from 
c. 8^6 A.D. to 1018 A.D. That these rulers were of Giirjara stock seems 
to be suggested by the following statement from the Silsilat ut-^Tawarlkh 
of Sulayman, a Muslim merchant who flourished about the middle •of the 
ninth century (c. 851 A.D.):— 

“This king (of Jurz) maintains numerous forces, an*d no other 
Indian prince has so fine a cavalry. He is unfriendly to the Arabs, 
still he acknowledges that the king of the Arabs is the greatest of 
kings. Among the princes of India there is no greater foe of the 

Muhammadan faith than he He has great riches, and his camels 

and horses are numerous. Exchanges are earned on in his state with 
silver (and gold) dust and there arc said to be mines (of these 
metals) in the counrty^ There is no country more safe from 
robbers."^" 

Though the word Jurz has been used by Baladhurl (^th century) in a 
geographical sense in connection with the raids of Junayd, the Governor of 
Smd under Caliph His'ham (724-43 A.D.),** yet it is probable that in tins 
passage it has been usc^^ in an ethnic sense. By ‘ king of Jurj" Sulayman 
apparently meant “king of the Gurjaras." Dr. Majumdar has identified 
this prince with the Pratihara emperor Bhoja I {c, 836-882 A.D.), who 
ruled over an extensive empire in Northern India, The Sanjan grant of 
Amoghavar^i'^ and the Rajor inscription of Mathanadeva^^ further 

6 DHNl I, 578. 7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., p. 16. 9 Elliot, I, Extracts Trans., pp. 1-7. 

10 Elliot, 1, p. 4; Journal of the Dept, of Letters, Calcutta University (/L), X, 
p. 57. II DHNl, I, p. 9. 

12 EL, Vol. XVIII, p. 243, v. 9. 13 EL, Vok III, p. 266; DHNLi\ p. 592. 
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stpengthen thfe view that the rulers in question belonged to the Pratihaf'a 
clat> of the Gurjift-a tribe. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, writing in 1923, was inclined to accept the view 
that, the word ‘Ba’urah’ “was but an Arabic corruption of the wurd Prati- 
hara or its Prakrit form Padihara.”^^ He further suggested that the king in 
question was MahTpala (914-17 A.D.), the Gurjara-Pratihara prince of that 
name. The possibility that the word ‘Ba’urah’ of MasTidT stood for the 
dynastic name of the rulers of Kaiiauj was tentatively accepted by me in 
1931 when the first volume of my Dynastic History of Northern India was 
published by the University of Calcutta. Recently Prof. S. H. Hodivala 
in trying to make a critical commentary on Elliot and Dowson’s History 
of India as told by its own Historians^^ has challenged the correctness of 
the reading ‘Ba’urah’ accepted by Meynard. The tight reading according 
to liiih “seems to be Bozah, Bozoh, or Bodzah ( a^j^y - ) 

i.c. Bhoja/' He identifies this ‘Bhoja’ with Bhoja II who succeeded “the 
Gurjara-Pratihara ruler” Mahendrapala (890-910).'' According to this 
st;holar “Ma‘sudT’s statement that the title was common to all the kings of 
Qanuj IS j)robably due to the fact that Bhoja the Great was succeeded, 
after some years, by another prince of the same name who had been ruling 
shortly before the time of Ma‘sudT’s arrival in India.”' ^ 

Prof. Hodivala rejects Meynard’s reading of the word because “he 
never gives any variants.” EIc finds his difficulty in selecting the right 
reading from amongst the many variants solved by the fact that some of 
these bear a phonetic resemblance to the names of two kings of the Prati- 
hara line of Kanauj. If this view could be accepted it would indeed be a 
, great step towards the correction of a mistake which has gamed currency 
during recent years in Indian history. But we have to consider carefully the 
facts at our disposal and see whether the new rcadin^^of the word in question 
IS in harmony with the statements of Ma‘sudi. This writer has definitely 
stated that the word in question was a Pitle and not, as suggested by Prof. 
Hodivala, a personal name. He has also clearly noted that this “title was 
given to all the sovereigns of the royal family of Qanuj.” So far as we 

14 JL> X, p. 65; DHNL I, p. 579 fn. i. 

15 Ibid., p. 4 fn. 3, 15, 579 fn. i. etc. 

16 Studies tn Indo-Muslim History, Bombay, 1939, p. 25- 

17 The correct dates are c. A.D. See, DHNL h p. 6n. 

18 Judies in Indo^Muslim History, p. 25. 
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kfiow,. nearly a dozen kings of this family ruled from Qanuj of which only 
two kings were named Bhofa. It is difficult to reconc*le the categhric 
statement of Ma'sudi that the word in ’ question “is the title common 
to all kings of Qanuj” with the suggestion of Prof, fdodivala. 

In the circumstances it seems that the old reading of Meynard, 

VIZ. “Ba’urah” ( ) and the view that it possibly represented 
.1 corruption of the dynastic name Pratihara or Padthara may be, as 
before, tentatively retained. As there were sometimes many different 

l^rinccs bearing the same name ruling in different parts of India the custom 

may have prevailed, at least in common parlance, to attach the naii’^e of the 
dynasty or clan to the name of the king, for example Padihara Bhoja, 
Pavar Bhoja, etc. If we take into account the peculiarities of the Arabic 
script and specially the very slight difference between and ^ it is not 
improbable that after all Meynard had hit upon the right reading and can 
be fairly depended upon for historical purposes.^*’ 

In conclusion it may be stated that the city mentioned by Ma‘sudT as 
“Ba’urah’' was possibly situated on the N.W. of the territories of the 
Pratihara emperors. Ma‘sudl tells us that “through this town passes one 
of the (five) rivers which form together the river Mihriin (Indus) in Sind.”“'' 
As the Pchowu inscription of Bhoja shows that the Pratiharas certainly 
were ruling in areas cast of the Sutlej and as Al-Sind in the days of the 
Aiabs extended beyond Multan, it is almost certain that the Punjab was a 
bone of contention between the two rival powers. A city in the Punjab 
built by and named after the Pratiharas““ was at the time when Ma‘sudT 
visited India, “in the territor cs of Islam.” As I have already observ-cd in my 
Dynastic History the exact identification of th’s city named Ba’urah is 
difficult but its identification with “Budha” (Boozah) of IstakhrT and ibn 

IdaiiuaP^ IS more than yloubtful. 

^ H. C. Ray 

19 It is clear from my Dyitfi^tic Hhtoiy [DHNl), Vol I, pp. 571 fT that tlie 
eluonologica! arrangi'inent of the Pratihara princes after Mahentlrapiila I {c. 893-907) 
is rather uncertain. But the recent attempt to identify Maliipala I and Bhoja II, 
depending partially on the view of Hodivala, must ivmain inconclusive. 

20 DUN I., I, p. 16. 

21 El., I, pp., 184-90; DEINI., I, pp. 570 and map no. 10. 

22 Compare the name of this city with modern ‘Mughal Kot' in the Zhob 
District of Baluchistan atid Pathankot in the Gurdaspur District of the Punjab. 

23 DHNL, 1 , p. 16. 24 Studies in Indo-Mttslim History, p. 25. 
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.The only thing thiit may be taken for certain about Subandhu’s time 
IS that he was a predecessor erf Bana; for this latter writer mentioned the 
VasivaddUa in his introduction to the Harsacarila. Thus it may be 
assumed that Subandhu lived some time before the seventh centurv A.C. 
This again is corroborated by the fact that Bhavabhuti (^circa 700 A.C.) 
reproduced metrically in his MdUtlmadhava some lines occurring in the 
Vasavadatta (=1/^/.).' Thus the sixth century may be taken to be the 
lower limit to the date of Subandhu ( = S.). In the following paragraphs 
we shall discuss the time of S. and try to sec if it is j)ossible to get nearer 
his exact tunc. For this purpose we must begin with the tenth introduciorv 
stanza of the Vd., which runs as follows: 

" n 

Vikramaditya alluded to in this passage has bc*en identihcd with 
Candragupta II (374-413).^ But in spite of this» many scholars were 
i;nwilling to sec in S, a contemporary of that monarch, for they thought 
that in the passage c]uotcd above occurs only a ‘conventional harking back 
to happy times long past.’*' But such a view about the implication of the 
passage seems to demand a revision after the discovery of S.’s name in 
connexion with a son of Candragupta in the Kiiuydlarnkdrasutrd of Vuiiiana. 
The credit of bringing this passage to light and suggest ng that it mentions 
Candragupta’s son along with S. belongs to the late Mm. H. P. Shastri. 
In 1905 he wrote a short note in the Jotirnal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal discussing the historical value of the passage.'^ While 
giving an example Vamana writes : 

and 111 commenting on this, Vamana say^ 

For nearly half a decade which lollowcd H. P. Shastn’s note, no 
scholar seems to have given attenwon to this hypothesis. But m the Indian 
Antiquary of 1911, Mr. K. P. Pathak discussed the passage with the help 
of the Vanivilasa press ed. of Vamana’s work.'* Curiously enough in this 

1 Studies in Indology to P. V. Kane, Poona. 1941, p. 128 iootnotc, 33. 

2 IPASB., 1905, New Scries, pp. 253 ff. and I. Ant., 1912 pp. 15, 16. 

3 Vasavadatta. cd. L. Gray, New York. 1913, p. n- 

^ 4 Vide note 2 above. * 5 /. Ant., 1911, pp. 170-171. 
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paper igno**c(l H. P. Shastri’s note as well as the ^Kavyimala etl. 
Vamana’s work on which H. P. Shastri depended. As Mr. Pathak iwad 
‘Vasubandhu* instead of ‘Subandhu’ in the passage; under discussion he 
gave a different hy|)Ochcsis. Assuming the authenticity of Mr. PatlVak’s 
reading Hoernle believed that Shastri’s reading was merely a conjecture not 
supported by any Ms.*' But he disagreed with Mr. Pathak in thinking 
that Candraprakasa was a proper name held possibly by Kumargupta, 
a son of Candragupta II before his accession to the throne. In this matter 
he had agreement with Shastri who expressed such a view in 1905. 
Coming to know of Hoernle’s opinion Shastri sent a communication to the 
/. Ant. to say that his reading ‘wSuhandhu’ had support of more than half a 
clo/eii Mss. from the Northern as well as Southern India while ‘Vasubandhu 
occurred^ m only one or two Mss. It seems that after this no scholar 
called into t|UCstion the propriety of H. P. Shastri’s hypothesis which con- 
nected S. with Candraprakasa, a son of Candragupta II (374-413). 

Now, i( this hypothesis has any merit it throws fresh light on‘the mean- 
ing of the introductoiy stanza of Vd. alluding to Vikramaditya. We have 
then no necessity of taking this passage as only ‘a conventional harking bach 
to happy tunes long past.’ The plain historical fact which we may deduce 
from a joint reading of the passages in the Vd. and Vamana’s work will be 
as follows: S. who lived very close to Vikramaditya could not complete his 
Va.idvddatta before the passing away of Vikramaditya (Candragupta 11 ). It 
's \xTy likely that with the accession of a sovereign to power new set of 
people came to dominate royal affairs. S. seems to have suffered at the hands 
of such people who might have been unfriendly to him, and the new 
sovereign in spite of his hking for S. d'd not probably at once try to dis- 
pic ase his inllucntial court circle by bestowing favour on h’m. This appears 
to be the reason why S^| bewails about the passing away of Vikramaditya 
and makes an attack on rogues (khalas) who were inimical to his literary 
success. If Hoernle’s hypothesis is correct and Candraprakasa was the 
name of Vikramaditya’s successor before his sitting on the throne, it seems 
^xTy much probable that he it is who showed his favour to S. after he was 
firmly established on the throne and was in a position to disregard the court 
c rcle and in recognition of S.’s scholarship and literary power he made him 


6 I. Ant., 1911, p. 264. 


7 /. Ant„ 1912, p. 151 16. 
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otrf'of his ministers. This event appears to be recorded in the passage -ot 
Vajpana reterredi to above. 

Now all this places S. roughly between 375 and 450 A.C. But there 
may- still be another objection against this date. Snbandhii’s mention ot 
Uddyotakara has been taken to be an evidence of his being later than the 
sixth century. For it has been supposed that Uddyotakara refuted the 
Buddhist logician Dinnaga who flourished between 520 and (>00 A.C.^’ Now 
this objection docs not seem to be strong nr all. For Uddyotakara cntici/es 
Buddhist views on frameya which have not been discussed in Diiinaga’s 
Vramand-samuccaya and it seems very much likely that D. critic i/es some 
Buddh st logician earlier than him.'’ Even if it may be proved that llddyo- 
takara Criticizes D., that may not place S. after the sixth century, for wc‘ 
have no sure means of ascertaining D.'s date and according to one view I), 
flonnslied in 400 A.C.^‘‘ Now from the consideration of data discussed 
above it seems possible to place S. between 375 and 450 A.C. 

Manomohan Ghosh 

A note on the Hanuman type Copper Coins of Prtlivideva and 
Jajalladeva of MahakoSala 

In his paper entitled “The Coins of the Kalacuris ’ in the Joarndl of 
the Nfimismatic Society of India, 1941, Prof. V. V. Mirashi writes: — 

“Mr. Allan has recently pointed out that in view of the probability 
that PrthvTdeva I was still a feudatory and that the dvnasty became com- 
pletely independent in the reign of Jajalladeva I, it is not improbable that 
some at least of the coins should be attributed to PrthvTdeva II. 

In a footnote it is further remarked by th!^ writer that the des- 

cription of this k ng as given in the Amoda Plates is indicative of the 

feudatory rank of PrthvTdeva I. 

PrthvTdeva I in his Amoda plates dated in year 831 of the Cedi era is 
no doubt described as a Mahamandalcsvara, but he at the same time is 

8 Vasavadatta, cd. L. Gray, p. 10. 

9 Narenclra Ch. VeMnt^tivth^—NyayadarUrter JtihFjsa, (History of the Nyayn 
System), Calcutta, 1931, p. 229. 

10 Bhamaha alamkara, Ghowkhamba cd., Benares, 1928, pp. 41-53. 
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styled AS sakala-kosal-adhipati, i.c., lord of entire Kosa'i.\, appatendy 
Mnhakosala. 

Prthvideva Ts son was Jajalladeva I. His record dated in year 866 of 
the Cedi era is silent about h's rank ns an independent monarch. 
No seals of either of these two kings Prthvideva I and his son Jajalladeva I, 
have as yet come to light to enable us to know and compare the respective 
titles, used by them as rulers. 

The Sheonnarayan plates of Ratnadeva II, vanquisher of Coda-ganga, 
dated in year 878 of the Cedi era, contain a seal which describes its donor 
(Ratnadeva II) as Maharanaka. The Sarkhon plates of this king dated in 
year 880 of the Cedi era, the seal of which is m ssmg, eulogize^ him ns 
Sakala-kosnlamandana 4 nh , 

If It was possible for Ratnadeva II with the title of Maharanaka and 
the qualifying praise of sakala-kosata-mandana 4 rlh to issue gold and .copper 
coins as Mr. J. Allan thinks, there can be no objection to the suggestion 
that Prthvideva I, who was a Adahamandalesvara and sakala-kosaladhipati, 
had his own coinage. 

Again, of the largest hoards of copper and gold coins yet discovered, 
not a single hoard contained any specimen of gold or copper coins of the 
Ilantimdn type either belonging to Prthvideva I or to Jajalladeva I. Such 
specimens of the Hanuman type copper coins have been recovered by 
the Mah.ikosala Historical Society from tme to time at and near about 
Balpur and from the bed of the MahanadI (in Bilaspur District) close to it 
in solitary bits of one at a time. In the absence of any known specimen of 
gold coins with the figure of a Hanuman on it, it is in itself suggestive ol 
the fact that the Hanuman type coins are earlier than those of the lion 
type. Their very absence in all the hoards of gold and copper coins found 
at Sonsari (600 gold corns) in Bilaspur District, at Daldal Sewani (136 gold 
coins) in the Raipur* District, at Baghod (12 small size gold coins of 
Prthvideva) in Chandrapur Tract (Raigarh State), old Sambalpur District, 
at lalora and in the Khairagar State goes to prove that the lion type coins 
found in those hoards belonging to tlie three kings, Prthvideva, Jajalladeva 
and Ratnadeva, are later issues. These may therefore be safely attributed 
to Prthvideva II, Jajalladeva II and Ratnadeva II (not Ratnadeva III as he 
is wrongly’ described by scholars). 

I The reason is tlrat there were three earlier kings called Kalingar^/^r, Kamala- 
raja and Ratnar^^. To call Ratnar4;4 as Ratnadetw I, sjxicially when 170 records 
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,^*.Thc Hi^numan type copper coins bearing the names of PrUiNsIdcva -^incl 

J^*alladeva foivid* at and about Bfilpur and m the bed of the MahanadI, 
should be attributed to PrtliYTdcva I and Jajalladcva 1 respectively. These 
Hanuman type coins arc decidedly heavier and thicker than the later issues 
of copper coins of lion type which arc thinner ones. The aksara Sri on 
such coins belonging to PrthvTdeva, exactly resembles the Sn as found 
engraved in the writing of the Amcxla plates dated in the Ccdi year (cf. 
lines i8, 23, 28). A reference to the facsimile of the Amoda plates referred 
to above will fully convince the reader. The angular curve at the end of 
the stroke or perpendicular line of Sri as found in the Amoda plates remains 
the vdry same on Sri as put on the coins of PrthvTdeva. This also lends 
support to our attribution of the Hanuman type coins to PrthvTdeva 1 . 

Prof. Mirashi has tried to attribute different coins of the Hailuya 
princes to different rulers on the basis of the form of Sri used on their rcs' 
pective coins. But this is not a safe and reliable guide. Within such a short 
j)eriod of* time (from 866 to ^00 of the Cedi era) it is not possible to think ol 

such a rapid change in the form of the letter Sri, Was the letter Sri made to 

change its form with the installation of every ruler.? Certainly not. 

But even taking the shape and size of letters of the legends on the 
coins as an evidence, the test cannot stand scrutiny. No copper 

plate inscription of Jajalladcva I has as yet come to hght, anil 

the form of Sri adopted during his reign on copper plates is not definitely 
known to us. The form of Sri as found engraved on the Ratanpur stone 
inscription of Jajalladcva dated in year 866 of the Cedi era is identical 
with the form of Sri engraved in the Akaltara stone inscription of the reign 
of Ratnadeva II (whom I may call Ratnndeva I), the vanquisher of Coda- 
ganga. But the form of Sri as found in the Sarkhon plates of Ratnadeva dated 
in year 880 of the Cedi era is identical with tlie UjXm we find in the Amoda 
plates of PrthvTdeva I dated 831. In short, the engravers and writers would 
have been free to use any form of letters prevalent in their time and, unless 
there is dated evidence to the effect, it is not possible to classify the coins on 
the basis of one or two letters except with the help of conjecture. 


describe, him by that epithet, is wrong. Ratnaraja is called Rauu7.v^? m some inscrip 
lions, but he is no where mentioned as Ratnaz/ey/?. 

l.H*Q , DECfcMBtR, 1942 * II 
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- A .galloping horse with a lion’s claws has been discoventd by PrbJ, 
Mirashi on the gold and copper coins of the Haihnya princes* Nothing qjn 
be more unconvincing and misleading. When the claws of the bon figure 
on the copper coin of Ratnadeva (cf. J.NS.L, 1941, Plate III, no. 8 /E).are 
so distinctly cut, what more proofs are recjuired to take the animal for a 
lion? Surely there is no com of the same type where the claws arc shown 
as 1ioofs\ It may be pointed out that in my cabinet I have not got a single 
copper coin of any of the PrthvTdevas with a lion type, nor do I remember 
lo have seen anv elsewhere. The Baghod hoard of 12 gold coins of the 
hon type (small size, weight 7 ratis each) are all of Prthvideva. 

Regarding the change of metal suggested by Prof. Mirashi with refer- 
ence to the three copper coins of Hanuman type, described by General 
Cunningham (C. M. /., coins nos. 9-11), one should satisfy himself by 
examining the original coins before coming to any definite conclusioi\ and 
make sure of the mistake, il at all, made by former writers. Cunningham, 
the father of Indian Numismatics, can hardly make such a gross, mistake. 
As no gold coins with the Hnniiman type arc reported to have been dis- 
covered in any part of India iiptill now, the coins may in all probability be 
of cfipper and not of gold. 

There is no proof to show that the Haihaya Hanuman type was in 
imitation of the same type of coins issued by the Candella kings. 


L, l\ Pandhya Shakma 
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SELHCT INSCRIPTIONS REARING ON INDIAN MISTORY 
AND CIVILIZATION, volume I (600 B.C.-^)oo A.D.) edited by Dinc'i 
Chandra Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., (with 6i plates), pa^cs Royal Octavo 
xli + 530. Published by the University of Calcutta, 1942. 

Due to the scarcity of old historical works, students o[ ancient and 
medieval Indian history have to depend a great deal on the epigra[)hic and 
numismatic records. Many of them have been edited and published by 
various scholars in India and Europe. But as these are scattered over a 
large number of books and different periodical publications, critical students 
of Indian history are much handicapped in their work. Hence the edtor\ 
plan of collecting and editing in a handv volume all the important epigraphs 
and coiiMegends illustrating different phases of the cultural history of 
ancient India, may very justlv demand appreciation ol all senous students 
of our national history. 

A Hance at a brief summarv ol the contents of the work wdl convince 

D 

one of the great impornmce that should be attached to it. It has been 
divided into three Books. The first includes Akhaemcnian (old 
Persian) inscriptions relating to India, edicts of Asoka and similarly 
important pre-Christian epigraphs. Book II contains post-Maurya but 
pre-Gupta records. There are inscriptions of dynasties ruling n western, 
central and western India, of Indo-Greeks, Indo-Partluans, Kushanas includ- 
ing Sakas of western India, inscriptions of Satavahanas, Kharayela and 
inscriptions from Andhradesa and from regions outside India such as 
Ceylon and Central A.sia. Book III contains^ inscriptions of Imperial 
Guptas, and their various contemporaries and subordinates in India and 
countries, outside India, such as, Burma, Java, Champa, Borneo and Malay 
Peninsula. 

Not the study of Indian history only but the study of Indian literature 
too requires an acquaintance with inscriptional materials discovered up till now. 
There is a good number of epigraphs which arc written in the best kavya 
style and can very favourably be compared with the writings of celebrated 
masters of* classical Sanskrit and Prakrit. As these records can with 
certair^y be assigned to a .definite date or epoch our fragmentary knowledge 
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of tlic evgjution of Indian literature becomes con5»cl<^rablv supplemented 
a study of inscriptions. 

Though the present collection of inscriptions will greatly benefit the 
student of Indian history, who is eager to have some first hand information 
about the religious, social, political, econonve and literary conditions of the 
country in the ancient period, it may be said without exaggeration that 
one to be benefited most by Dr. Sircar’s admirable work is the student of 
Indo'Aryan linguistics. No other language in the world can probably bear 
comparison with Indo-Aryan as regards its vigorous growth and long life 
during at least thirtyfivc centuries. Due to the wealth of forms u developed 
in different periods and in different localities, its study has a special 
fascination to students of linguistics. As tlic numerous inscriptions (Skt. 
as well as Pkt.) may with certainty be grouped geographically and 
assigned to definite dates or c[)ochs, historical studv of Indo-Arvaiv be- 
comes easier when one has, in a handy form, more or less dated records of 
Indo-Aryan languages from the very ancient times. 

Considering the different aspects of importance of inscnptons in Indo- 
Aryan it can he legitimately hoped that Indian Llnivcrs tics will before long 
give them proper place in their syllabus for various degrees Already some 
Indian Universities, notably among them the University ol Calcutta, h.ive 
taken initiative m the matter and have presenhed a number of inscriptions 
for the candidates for the M.A. degree in Skt., Pkt., Pali and Ancient 
Indian History. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. sSircar’s very valuable compilation w'll be 
greatly helpful in the matter. The Skt. rendering of Pkt. jnscriptions and 
various notes which he appends to the texts of epigraphs will greatly faci- 
litate their studies. Numerous facsumlics of inscr.ptions, and original 
critical notes which Dr. .‘^•xar has given will render this volume indispciv 
sable to the specialist. In ibis connexion his learned notes on the Indo-Aryan 
migration to Bengal and the meaning of Kulylvapa deserve mention 

(I’l’- 4y9-5»0- 

That Dr. Sircar could get such an important work published at a time 
when the Great War with its numerous difficulties is staring us in the face 
reflects indeed a great credit on Him as well as on his publishers the 
University of Calcutta. 


Manomohan Ghosh 
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.-fttroauctiuii to INDIAN TEXTUAL CRITICISM by S. M. ^K;itrc;- 
M^A;, Ph.p. ‘(bond.), with the Appendix If by P. K. Code, M.A. 
•Karnatak Publishing House, Bombay, 1941. Pages Demy 8vo. XIII + 148, 

It IS a matter of genuine pleasure to see that Prof. Dr. Katre has 
attempted^to make an end of comparative inattention of Ind'an scholars in 
general towards the techniejue of editing old texts. One can vcr^' whole- 
heartedly agree with him when he says: “With very few exceptions the 
critical editing of texts in India is lagging behind, and the ednors ha\'c 
neither the training nor the proper guidance to qualify them for thc r task." 

The volume under review, an excellent small manual for which the 
author has drawn materials from var'oiis standard woiks on the subject 
will go a great way indeed to remove a longfelt want of Indians in the field 
of Indology. In his introduction (ch. 1 ) he defines the subject and gives a 
short history of writing in ancient India together with an account of writing 
materials as well as the relation between oral and written tratbcion ot different 
works. Infkience of different schools in giving shape to different text 
traditions has also been discussed in the Introduction. Other chapters ol 
the work deal with the following subjects: (11) Kinds of texts, (III) Some 
fundamental aspects of textual criticism, (IV) The problem of critical re- 
rcnsion, (V) Causes of corruption in a transmitted text, (VI) Emendation, 
(VII) Some canons of textual criticism, (VIII) Practical hints on the editing 
of texts. In the treatment of all these topics the author has cited siiit.iblc 
Indian examples wherever necessary. Any one reading this work carcfulh' 
wull realize the necessity of preparing critical texts of ancient Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Pah works, a good number of which hav'c* not yet received the 
thorough scholarly scrutiny they badly need. The very happy lead which 
the Bhandaikar O. R. Institute has given in the matter in the person of 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar the able editor of the great ^^dian Epic has indeed 
been appreciated and adimrcd by every serious scholar of India and it seems 
th*at a new era has begun as far as the study of ancient texts 
is concerned. 

The work under review includes three useful appendixes: I, A glossary 
of some important terms used in textual crit'cisin. II. A brief note on the 
history and progress of cataloguing Skt! and other MSS. in India and 
outside (18001941). Ill, On some important manuscripts and critical 
editions. Wc*can very earnestly recommend th's small but valuable work 
to every uspirant in the field of ancient Indian studies. The author and 
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the coyipilcr of the Appendix II arc to be congratulated otY i'hc prodiftt;jon 
of this work and its publication in such a handy and nea& form. 


Manomohan Ghosh 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA. 
By Dr. A. P. Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. University of Calcutta, 1942. 

This small volume of 160 pages is a collection of papers published in 
various periodicals during the last ten years. These papers deal with some 
important topics in the history of the British in India in the^ eventful 
period from 1757 to 1784. The paper entitled “The Select Committee in 
Bengal and its conflict with the Council in 1770” deals with an interesting 
aspect of the early history of British administration in Bengal. The paper on 
‘ Nawab Najimuddowla and the English” shows that “months before the 
English obtained the dewany from the Emperor of Delhi, they had 
started taking a liand in the revenue administration of Bengal and that the 
formal grant by Shah Alam on the 12th August, 1765, only legalised the 
existing position”. These twp papers constitute a really valuable contri- 
bution to modern Indian history. “A note on the personal relations of 
Warren blastings and Sir Thomas Rumbold” analyses some hitherto unpub- 
lished letters written by the latter to the former and throws some light on 
the causes of their quarrel. “A peep into the Macartney papers in the 
Historical Museum, Satara” gives a brief account of some English manus- 
crij)ts belonging to Lord Macartney and relating to the period of his Indian 
administration as well as his subsequent career. The author examined 
these papers at Satara, but they have now been transferred to the Deccan^ 
College Post-Graduate and Research Institute at Poona. “The Treaty of 
Mangalore” analyses ^he circumstances leading to that famous treaty 
between Tipu Sultan and the East India Company and vindicates the 
Madras Government against the charge of having concluded the Second 
Mysore War with unseemly haste and accepted terms disgraceful to the 
British. All the papers are based on a careful study of unpublished docu- 
ments. There are a good index and some interesting illustrations. 

A. C. BaNJ2K/£E 
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j^JSTORY' OF ANCIENT ' INDIA, by Rama Shankar Trip.arhi. 
>1^^., Ph.D., *Piofcssor of Ancient Indian Hi.stoiy and Cnliurc, Benares 
•Hindu University; published by. Nand Kishorc & Brothers, Benares, 1^42. 
Pages; xxix + 555. 

Dr. I^ama vShankar Tripathi is well known to students of Indian history 
as the author of History of Kanauj to the Moslem ConrjMcsi which shows 
his critical spirit and sound judgment. In the volume under review Dr. 
Tripathi has given, in the lines of the late Dr. V. A. Smith’s Early History 
of Inda, a compendious account of the political and institutional history of 
ancient India. The latest edition of Smith’s work was published as early 
as 1924, and much fresh and valuable material for Indian history has since 
then accumulated. It is therefore a good sign that scholars have felt the 
necessity of bringing out up-to-date works of a similar type as that of the 
late Dr> vSmith. Dr. Tripatht’s book will no doubt be welcomed by persons 
interested in ancient India, especially by students preparing for the degree 
examination^ of Indian Universities. 

I he book under review is carefully prepared and is sure to be immcnscK' 
interesting and useful to the general student of Hindu history and culture. 
It is gratifying to note that in the plan and preparation of the earlier chapters 
the author has followed more comprehensive works like the Cambridge 
History of India, vol. I. It must be said to his credit thttt he has always an 
eye on the cultural life of the period with which he deals. 

Dr. Tripathi has tried his best to make the work up-to-date. It is 
however almost improbable in these days to keep abreast with the gradually 
increasing literature on the history and culture of India published every 
month in different parts of the world, especially in the periodicals. By way 
of illustration it may be pointed out that the lecent discovery of some 
records of the Vakataka dynasty ruling from Basira (ancient Vatsagulma) 
has escaped the author’s notice. It has been proved by recent 
researches that at the time of Pulakesin II the “province of Vchgl” (p. 446) 
was certainly under the Visnukundins and not under the Pallava king of 
KancT. The author deals with the history of Kalihga and Odra (c.g. the 
account of the Eastern Gahgas) in a section entitled ‘Medieval Hindu 
Dynasties of Northern India’. The account of Kalihga and Odra, however, 
ought to have been placed in the section on Dnksinapatha. The history^ 
of some regions, e.g. the Andhra country (esj>ecially the history of the 
Eastern fZalukya dynasty) .has been neglected. There arc again some 
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>ugge^ions (e,g, in the account of the Kadambas, Pallav^is*-, CalukyS^%' 
Haclami, etc.) which the author have accepted from work; hot quite - 

date. Passages like “Brhatphalayana.s of Kudura’', “Visnukundins 
Lcndulura” etc. arc not quite satisfactory. Nevertheless these are pot of 
great importance and do not detract from the value of Dr. Tripathi’s work. 
Considering the greatness of his task, the defects arc rather few, and we 
liavc no doubt that the arduous author will try to avoid them in the future 
edition of the work into which, we hope, it will soon run. 

D. C. Sircar 


BUDDHA PORVA KA BHARATIYA ITIHASA (Part I) by 
Rao Raja Dr. Shyam Bihan Misra, D.Litt., and Rai Bahadur Pandit 
v'iiikadcva Bihan Misra, B.A.; published by the Hindi Sahitya Safnmclan, 
Prayag; 3rd cd., vSamvat 1996; Price Rs. 2/8/-. 

Rao Raja Dr. Shyam Bihari X 4 isra and his brother, Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Sukadeva Bihari Misra, occupy a prominent place in the world of Hipdi 
letters. Both of them arc gifted and prolific writers, and it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that Hindi literature owes much to their joint con- 
tributions on a variety of subjects under the nom de plume “Misra 
Bandhu.” The work under review deals with the history of India prior to 
the rise of Buddhism. It is a pioneer attempt in Idindi on a period that 
is obscure and beset with numerous difficulties and chronological uncer- 
tainties. The Puranas are doubtless a vast store-house of information for 
the early history of India, but, dCsSpitc the labours of European Orient- 
alists like Wilson and Pargitcr and of a number of Indian scholars, specially 
Dr. Ray Chaudhuri and Dr. Pradhan, who have consistently stressed the 
imjxirtance of the Payanic evidence in their works, there is no gainsaying 
that much still remains to be done before these mines of ancient wisdom 
and tradition may be considered to have yielded all their historical treasures. 
In the present Hindi work “Misra Bandhus“ have, besides utilising other 
sources, systematically tapped the Puranas for giving us a connected account 
of pre-Buddhist India. They have carefully analysed the data, and their 
conclusions are not unoften at variance with those of their predecessors. 
Indeed, in respect of some dynastic lists and synchronisms “Misra Bandhu$“ 
have broken altogether new ground. It is noteworthy that in unravelling 
the tangled webs of Pre-vedic history and culture the authors have not only 
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■Icottidcd bn usual materials brought to light by the archeologists’ spade 
^ik^hey have*aljo hiade full use of the Puranas. Thus, they have trred to 
i-iow the liistoricity of certain notvAryan tribes that were so far regarded 
as bejoi^ing to the realm of mythology. “Misra Bandhns” offer some 
novef suggestions on the “Manvantaras;” they believe that the first five 
“Manvantaras’' were pre-Vedic and pre-Aryan. One may or may 
not agree with these views, but they are certainly interesting and 
set forth skilfully. In tackling other topics also, like the problem of 
the Aryans and the chronological positions of the various ruling lamilies and 
kings, as well as in depicting the cultural conditions of the times, the authors 
display a good deal of learning and a faculty of critical reasoning. The book 
is, on the whole, very well-written, and “Misra Bandbiis” deserve the 
congratulations of all students of history for the scholarly work they have 
produced in Hindi on a period that still continues to be a fruitful source of 
speculation and controversy. 

RaMASIIANKAK TiUPATfll 
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Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. VI, pt. 3 (October. 1942) 

P. K. Code. — The Identification of Gosvami Narasimhasrama of Dara 
Shukoh’s Sanskrit Letter with Brahmen.dra Sarasvati of the Kavindra- 
candrodaya (Between 1628 and 16^8). 

SiiRiAL Publications. — The editing of several Sanskrit works continues. 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — The Aryabhatlyavyakhya of Raghunatha- 
raja — A rare and hitherto unknown work. The Adyar Library possesses 
the ms. of a valuable commentary written by Raghunatha about the 
close of the i6th century on the famous astronomical treatise of 
Aryabhata. 

I I. G. Narahari. — A New Recension of the Mahanduka. The •Mahd- 
natakasuktisudhanidhi consisting of 51^ verses is available m mss. The 
nucleus of the work seems to have been the well-known Mahdndtaka 
or Hanumanndtaka with a good number of verses dealing witL the 
story of Rama added to it. Having no prose passages, nor any stage 
directions, and being divided into Kandas instead of Acts, the work has 
lost its appearance as a drama. Its author, patronised by king Deva- 
raya II of Vijayanagar belonged to the 15th century A.C. 

Calcutta Ravlew, November, 1942 

S. K. Banerji. — Riruz Tughluq as seen in his Monuments and Coins. 

Indian Culture, vol. Vlll, nos. 2 & 3 

H. C. Ray. — The Line of Krsnagupta. Krsnagupta and his descendant 
princes are mentioned in several epigraphs found in different place? of 
Bihar. Arguments^?re put forward against the conclusion that the line 
of Krsnagupta is a “branch of the Imperial Gupta dynasty descended 
from the Maharaja Gupta.” 

H, G. Narahari. — The Meaning of Brahman and Atman in the Rgveda. 
An analysis of the different senses, in which the words Brahman and 
Atman are used in the texts of the Rgveda, shows that at times, die 
Upanisadic conception of Brahman or Atman is noticeable even in 
those old texts. 

P. M. yioxn.— Relation of Brahman and Jagat. The purpose of the paper 
is to show that die Brahmasutra teaches* the complete ideiitity of 
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Blrahmanf and the world, — the cause and the effect, even in resj^cct of 
^oonsiSQUsne^ and Bliss, which are not perceivable in the objects of thc^ 
ma^^erial world. The theory of causation as propounded in the Sutras 
,iias |)een, it is asserted, reflected more faithfully in the ‘Suddhadvaita’ 
commentary of Vallabhacarya than in other expositions of the Siitras. 

Nani Madhab ChaudHuri. — Mother-goddess Conception in the Vediv 
Literature, 

P. K. Acharya. — Hindu Architecture and Sculpture. 

Baij Nath Puri. — The Kusanaputras. The Kusanaputras mentioned in 
several epigraphic records arc thought to have been the descendants of 
the Kusanas. A chronological history of the line is given here. 

Jain Antiquary vol. VIII, no. 2 (December, 1942) 

VASiiDrvA S. Agrawala. — A fragmentary Sculpture of NeminMa in the 
Lucknow Museum. In the Lucknow Museum is found a number of 
Jain images brought from the Devanirmita Stupa of Kankali Tila in 
Mathura. They arc of special value as containing inscribed images of 
Tlrthahkaras with various subsidiary gods and goddesses of the Jain 
pantheon and some Brahmanical deities as their attendants. One of 
the images assigned to the Gupta period represents Tlrthahkara 
Nemmatha with Baladcva serving him as one of his attendants. 

Makisaiva Biiattacharya. — NarayanaSy Pratinarayanas and Balabhadras. 
This instalment of the paper deals with the Jain versions of the differ- 
ent episodes of the story of Rama. They differ substantially from 
Valmiki’s version. 

KaliPAda Mitra. — Magic and Miracle in Jaina Literature. 

A. N. UpADHYii. — Prakrit Studies: Their Latest Progress and Future. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, vol. nos. \ &,2 
(January & April, 1942) 

S. C. Goswami. — Land Grant to the Temple of Umdnanda at Gauhati by 
Badshah Ghazi Auranzeb Salar Khan. A document in Persian record- 
ing the grant of certain lands made by Emperor Aurangzcb to a 
Brahmana manager of the temple of Umananda has been published 
here. The document proves Auran'gzcb’s patronage extended to a 
religious institution of the Hindus. 

K. R. Medhi — Philosophic Aspect of the Assam Brajdvali Literature. The 
Brajiivali works of the Bhakti school of Vaisnavism in Assam show 
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thilt: its exponent Sankara Deva and his followers believdd in the d'^^c-* 
trine of strict monism of Vedanta as interpreted by Sahkarocatyia 
(ound in some portions of. the Bhagavata-ptirdna. 

C. Rajkhowa, — Ahom Kingship. Evidence is adduced to pj^ovc* jjhat 
there existed in medieval Assam a limited monarchy, and the Ahom 
kings were not at all absolute. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

vol. XXVIll, pt. a (Septombor, }M2) 

A. C. Pi:ri!MAL[L. - The India of the Early Greeks and Romans jrom the 
Time of Alexander s Invasion till the Fall of Alexandria (336 B.C. to 
A.D.). The writings of those who accompanied Alexander the 
Great to India, and those who came to the country after his invasion 
show that tliesc Greek .iiithors had a fairly accurate knowledge' of the 
Geography of India and they knew also the varieties of Indian plants 
and animals, and the people and their different customs prevailing in 
the country before Christ. The accounts left by the Roman tf’adc's 
and philosophers who frequented the towns of India during tlie early 
centuries of the Christian era, when commercial relations were estab- 
lished between Rome and the eastern world, also show how well these 
authors knew the geographical position of India. 

S. K. Roy.- Mineralogy and Mining in Ancient India. The writer of the 
article deals with tlie condition of mineralogy, mining and metallurgy 
m the different stages of Indian history from the prc-Vcdic runes, and 
things that as the knowledge of mineralogy is necessary for the science 
of medicine, the former science must have formed a subject of study* 
in the ancient universitv of Taxila. 

S. A, .SntaU'. — Kings ^ the JaunpHr Dynasty and their Coinage. 

A, BANERjr-SA.STRi.--‘/if<?.ffmW^7wce of Manichicism to Btiddhism. Tran- 
slated into English from the original German of Lassen’s Indische 
A Iterthtfmsknnde. 

Georgh M, Mokahs. — The Harnjamana of the Sildhara Records. The 
paper supports the view that the city of Hanijamaiia mentioned in 
different cpigraphical records of the Silahara kings was an ‘adminis- 
trative unit’ of the Northern Silaharas. A village called Anjuna in the 
district of Bardes in the Portuguese territory of Goa has been identified 
here with Harnjamana. 
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Journal of the Numismatic So^ty of India, 

^ vol. IV, pt, 1 (Jiiiie 1042) 

A. S. ^LTKKAR.-~ N<ju^ Kings and intcresinig (!oin-Typc\s from Katisumbl, 
tes on Some Pancala Coins, A Com of VangapaLi, a kino of 
KdHsambl, A Coin of Madavika, a new king or People, I'' wo Coins, 
of Ajadatta^ a new king in Central India, Some interesting Sata- 
vabana Coins. Some interesting Uninscnbed Coins. Sonic, interesting 
Medieval Coins, The papers deal with coins beloni;in^ lo the colleo 
tion of Rai Braj X-lohan Vyas Bahadur of Allaliahad. 1 he\’ reveal the 
names of nine new kin^s nihnt^ between the 2 nd eeniurv B.C. and 
the 3 rd century A.C. at Kausambi. hour other new kings are also 
known from these numismatic records to have ruled in the Gangetu 
plain or Central India. Some new types of coins liave also been louiul 
m this collection. 

]. NT XJ^yM A —-Hcpht halite Coins with Pahlavi Legends. 

V. S. AfiKA\\ALA. — The Old Names of Sunct and Sudavapa. Sunet, the 
find [dace of a kirge number of coins and SudavMpa read on a class 
of coins are regarded res[)ectivelv to have been Sunetra and Udvapa, 
two [dace names enumerated in the list ol words in Panini’s Canapatha. 

pAKAMf «sii\VAKil AL Gl'PTA. — Identification of Agdcha on /Igroha Coins, 

I hc word Agacha is thought to be a Prakrit variation of the Sanskrit 
y\gicya, which is conjectured to have been the name of a re[)ublic or 
a tribe. 

S. V. SoiIONl. — A Note on Andttmbara Temple Coins. Prom the banner 
with a trident-battle-axe seen in front of the templedike liiulclmg on 
some (T the copper coins belonging to the Audiimbaras of the Panjab, 
the wa'iicr of the note draws the conclusion that the structure on 
the coins is a 5aiva shrine. 

C. R. SiNGlIAl..-- Hoard of Btllon Coin.^of the Sultans of Delhi. 

The big hoard of coins discovered by a ploughman at T riambak in 
Nasik contains coins of three rulers, viz. Balban, ALiuddin Khilji, 
and Ghivasuddin Tughlaq. 

Journal of Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, 

vol. Ill, no. (Janiiary-June, IIM‘2) 

K. C. Varadachari. — Sri Kulasekhara^s Philosophy of Devotion Kula* 

• sckliara, ruling in the* 7th century over Madura and other principalities 
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:• in^ Sdiithcin India, wasi ^ \ great Alvar. His Perumal ^lYumoli ‘ conj-. 
taining 105 hymns in Tamil reveals the heart of a dev^otee dying ' to* 
achieve union with God by mentally establishing some sort of rela- 
tionship with Him. The treatise divided into ten sections of 

the different kinds of attitudes taken by a hhakta in relation to his 
object of worship. Kulasekhara lays great emphasis on the Devakl- 
Krsna attitude and the Kausalya-Rama attitude, extolling in this way 
the sentiment of Vatsalya more than that of Madhura. 

— . — Buddhist and Yoga Psychology. The purpose of the paper is 
to show the correspondences between the Buddhist and Yoga methods 
of attainment of ecstasy, dhydna, prandyama etc. 

N, Aiyaswami SAsriu.—Jsokas Edicts and Sagga (Heaven). It is argued 
in the paper that the references in the Asokan Edicts to the heavenly 
bliss as a reward of righteous living have not been influenced by the 
Vedic religion which offered the attainment of heaven as a result of 
• the sacrificial rites. Asoka was a thorough Buddhist, as his Edicts 
sliow, and fulfilled the duties of a Cakkavatti (Emperor) as assigned’^by* 
Buddha. 

M. Ramakiusuna Kavi. — A rare treatise on the Nitisastra, 

supposed to have been the source of the Kautillya, has been edited 
here. 


Ibid., vol. Ill, no. 2(July-December, 1942). 

K. C. Vakadaciiari. — The Phdosophy of Religion of the Alvars. The 
Alvars or the Vaisnava saints of southern India have left h.ymns in 
Tamil containing religious and philosophical ideas that are found in 
the highest lore of the Bhagavatas and the Pancaratras. The contro- 
versial points about /le age of the Alvaras are discussed in the paper, 
and all the ten saints are assigned to dates earlier than the 9th century 
A.C. The paper also presents an exj>osltion of the religious thought 
of the first three Alvaras, Poygai Bhutattar and Pey as found expressed 
in the three hundred verses forming tlie three Tiruvandadis (of hundred 
verses each) composed by them. 

N. SuBRAHMANYA Sastri. — Syllogistic Reasoning. A comparative study 
of Indian and European logic. 

T. K. GopalASWAMI .^IYANGAR. — Are Karmendriyas accepted by Aksapada? 
According to the later advocates of the Nyaya system of philcsophy, 
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’Qnly s\N>fgans can be regarded as indri^, because the motor orgajis 
^karmertirid^af^ do not’ satisfy in their opinion the definition of an 
indfiya. It has been shown in the paper- that Aksapada, the exponent 
ffeflthc system, does not himself exclude the motor organs from ilie 
category of indriyas. It is argued that as Aksapada has not opposed* 
the Vedantin’s theory in respect of the inclusion of tlic k(irmendriyas 
as indriyas, he must have been a ‘Vedantic-Logician.* 

D. T. Tatacharya. — Theories of Sentence-significance, The paper con- 
tains a discussion of the opinions of the different schools of thought as 
to how a sentence as a combination of words conveys an idea and con- 
tributes to our knowledge. 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri. — Bhdmaha. Bhamaha is assigned a date earlier 
than that of Dandm. He is surmised to have been originally a 
Qauda having migrated afterwards to Kashmir. Bhamaha seems to 
have followed, at least partially, the reforms introduced by Dihnaga in 
the field of logic and epistemology. So, it is possible that he belongs 
^to the school of the Svatantnka Madhyamikas of the Klahayanic lorm of 
Buddhism. Many passages quoted in different works as sayings of 
Bhamaha but not found in his KavyFdankara have been discussed 
regarding their authorship. 

T. K. V. N. SudarSANACHARYA. — 

— It is an attempt at reconciliation between the apparent coiv 
tradictions in the text of the Rasa gan gad bar a and its commentary 
Marmafrakdsa . 

K. B. Nilamfghacharya. — — This is an appreciation of the 

excellence of the Bhagavadgltd. 

P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri,— — lulued. 


Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, 

vol. XV, pt. 1 (July, 1943) ^ 

pRAYAG Dayal. — Presidential Address of the Numismatic Society of India 
for 

Radha Kumud Mookerjee. — Universities in Ancient India with Special 
Reference to Ayurvedic Studies, A close personal relation subsisting 
between the teacher and the taught was a special feature of general 
education in ancien^India. Organised activities for the promotion of 
karaiing as against indivdual efforts were noticeable in the institutions 
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:• tlut^'grcw up for the 4jJi‘osecution of advanced studies jaft;/pfacesi.ti|& 
Nalanda, Vilcramasda, Jagaddala, Odantaplirl, Valifbhf^, (ind Mithjjj. 
Important details about the University of Nalanda as founef^in the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims arc given in the paper, and/yc^ious 
(lata are collected from the Ayurvedic texts like the Susmtasamhita, 
Pall treatises like the Milinda Panho, and the Jatakas, and several 
Buddhist canonical works, to discuss the methods of medical study 
obtaining in the centres of learning like Taxila, the condition of 
medical profession as a whole, the treatment of cases by medical 
jH'actitioners, an<l the hospital arrangements. 

Krishnadasa.™ -// Kinnard-mithtdna Terracotta Case from. Rajghat, Benares. 
S. K. BANliRji. — Chiasuddin Ttighluq Shah as ^een in his Monuments and 
Coins. The coins, buildings, and military works, of Tughlaq Shah 
indicate that his was a prosperous reign. 

)anc'.ir Singh. — Raja Todar Alals Sons. 'Tltis is a brief account of the 
' careers of Dharu or Govardhaiidhari and Kalyan Das, the tA^o so;is ot 
Todar Mai, the celebrated minister of Akbar. 

Raohakamal MvKumjUE.- The Economic History of India: i6oo-j8oo! 
The social stratification and the industries and markets are the mam 
topics discussed in this instalment of the paper. 


Joural of the Universiry of Bombay, vol. xi, pt. I (July, VM2). 

A. P. Karmakar - -TAe Vrdtyas in .Ancient India. Evidence has been 
adduced from the Alahdhhdrata and the Puranas to show that the 
Vratya cult mentioned in the Atharvaveda is non-Aryan in character. 
It was an institution developed among the indigenous peoples of India 
and was not confined to any one tribe or locality. “The early peoples 
of Mohenjo Daro,^die MahTsikas, the Colas, the Ambasthas and the 
Andhaka-Vrsnis were styled as Vratyas.’' The Aryans started a 
parallel institution ^f Caturvarnya, and afterwards began to take the 
Vratyas into the Arj^an fold by means of conversion as the Vratya- 
stomas indicate. 


Ibid* vol. XI, part 2 (September, 1942) 

U. D, Vhlenkar. — Hymns to Indra by the Bharadvajas. Thirty-one 
hymns of the 6th Mandala of the Rgveda addressed to indra by the 
seers of the Bharadvaja family are translated. into English and annotated. 
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.,V.v I^;- Tf>e RajasSstras bf Brhasfatj^ ffsanai, Bbaraclvaja and 
y^isdiak^' Tlie paper discusses the views of BrhcispjL],*J[J^nas; 
^BhaiUdvaja and Visalaksa as can be known from the references and 
cj^i^ations found * m the* Mahabhatata, Arthaiastrd and such othet 
• Sanlcrit works. Brhaspati’s work seems to have been a comprehensive 
treatise on Rajadharma written in mi\cd prose and vcise. 

V. DrvASTiiAU. — Gan gamma ]adin. Four woiks, — the Ca:^ahii, a Lom- 
^ mentaiy on the Tarkdmrta of Jagadisa, the Dinakarlkhandaua, a dialec- 
tical treatise on the MTmarnsaCistra, the Nat^ka, a commentary on 
Bhanudatta’s Rasataranginl, and the Ra^amlmdmi^d with Chaya aic 
knqjvn to have been written by Gahgarama during the period betv^cell 
the last decade of the 17th century and the middle of the i8tli. Many 
well-known vSansknt authors were related to him. 

K. Code. — A Contemporary Manuscri pt of Bhanufi Dlksila's Vyakhyd- 
jsHclha. An incomplete ms. of the Vyakhyd^sudha, Bhanuji DTksita\ 
commentary on the Amarakosa, deposited ui the Government Mss. 
Labrary at the Bhandarkar Oriental Rcseaich Institute contains a chrono- 
Jffram bearing the date of Sanivat 1705 01 A.C. 1649 The importance 
of the ms. lies m the fact that the iransciipt was executed dm mg the 
life-time of the authoi. I he colophon ol the ms reveals that Bhanuji’s 
pation Klrtisiniha was a ptince of the Baghela dynasty, luling ovei 
the MahTdhara territory. Mr, Godc has identified Klrtisimha with 
Fateh vSingh, the founder of the Sohawal vState in Baghelklianda in 
Central India. MahTdhara, according to him, means the Maihar State. 
N. Upadhyf.- Padmaprabha and ht% Commeniaiy on the Niyama^ara 
This forms a critical study of Padmapiabha and his Tatparyaurtti, \ 
Sanskrit commentary on the Prakrit work Ntyamawa of Kuildakunda, 
^^he celebrated Jama author of unpoitant theological treatises. Padma- 
prabha flourished about the close of the lath cc!|f:ury. 

R. PoiDAR . — Contemporary Ijfe as Revealed in the Works of liana. 
In this instalment of the paper, the subjects ape dealt with under tlie 
following headings: People, their occupations, sports, etc.; soci;il 
intercourse, etiquette, sports, dress, etc.; household, social and leligious 
ceremonials; city life, village life, ,and forest life; learning art and 
literature. 

Print(3ri and pttH^ed by J C. Sarkhel, at the Calcutta Oriental 
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